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YOUNG WIFE 


I 


E laughed and pointed to the tourist ship, an- 
chored a quarter mile offshore; in the glassy, 
striped water she was like a painting, too starkly 
done, centered against a sky of featureless blue. 
Kirk’s big, ruddy arm was up, his rose-brown torso 
was naked and boastful as a pugilist’s. ‘Cahitian girls, 
gathered on the wharf to be amused by the pranks of 
visiting nobles, looked up at his poised bulk and gig- 
gled amorously. It was a tribute from the animal 
heart of woman. These Polynesians understood him; 
he was like a fine young cannibal, blown in from one 
of the stranger islands. He might have been a Fijian 
tevoro, so red was his hair. Gray eyes, unthinking 
eyes, eyes that loved the outside of a gorgeous world 
and had no light to penetrate the meaning of 
things— 

This was Frieda Leslie’s dreamy, critical mind, 
drawing the picture of the tall man beside her; and 
of herself beside him. He a tower of ruddy bronze, 
she a wand of ivory, they seemed to be balanced on 
the hair-line of time that sometimes makes the pres- 
ent significant as a century. She, black eyed and 
black haired as any native girl, wore under the 
bland oval of her face the unique look of civilization, 
of finely interwoven strains of thinking northern 
peoples. 
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‘Shall wer’ Kirk Bailey showed his big teeth 
through a lazy red smile. 

“Why not ?” she smiled back, and walked with him 
to the edge of the dock. He waited for her to put on 
a rubber cap; she took her time about it. She wasn’t 
afraid of the swim. Swimming to her was as much a 
commonplace as Kirk’s dogged adoration. But even 
as they sprang toward the clear, inviting water the 
thought penetrated more through her pores than her 
brain: This means something. It’s a decision— 

Plunge. The feel of water caressing her body, 
whispering in her ears; the pleasant, meaningless kiss 
of tropical air as her head came up. Now she was rac- 
ing to keep up with Kirk’s rhythmic arms, churning 
through the sea. Of course he can beat me, she was 
thinking. Why shouldn’t he beat me? He’s so much 
stronger. It gives him a wonderful kick to win things. 
Wouldn’t he sulk, though, if I reached the ladder 
first? Stroke, stroke, breathe, breathe— He was 
pulling ahead of her, as usual— 

Arms and legs, she was thinking as she raced. 
That’s Kirk. They tell the story of him, those arms 
and legs. I’m something more. If I could be just that, 
though. Arms and legs, the pleasure you get out of 
them. He’s beautiful in the water, like a trigger fish, 
so sheer and quick. How he must love the feel of his 
own muscles— 

Suddenly Kirk, two lengths ahead, turned and tore 
back so rapidly that he all but bumped her. He got 
close beside her, treading water, but what he was say- 
ing was all a blur, because her bathing cap covered 
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her ears. Swiftly, skilfully he unbuckled her chin- 
strap, and now she could hear well enough. 

“All right?’ Kirk’s smile wasn’t lazy now. It was 
metallic, chiseled. 

‘Why, of course!’? Why shouldn’t she be all right ? 
His roughness nettled her. 

‘Well, keep on swimming. Let’s stick together.”’ 
No excitement in his voice. He was grinning widely. 

“But, why—” 

“All right. Let’s go.” 

He was taking her in charge, and that was queer; 
his superior power seemed to command her. Grace- 
fully, cutting the water in sheer lines, they were twin 
trigger fish now, swimming together. The ship 
loomed large, straight ahead of them. Why were so 
many people standing against the rail up there? They 
had never collected a crowd before, Kirk and Frieda, 
swimming in lost harbors—sailors were coming down 
the accommodation ladder. More sailors showed 
their heads above a small boat, being let down the 
side. What was the idea? 

Frieda turned her head, strangled on a salty 
mouthful, coughed—and saw the idea. 

Dozens of steel-blue, knife-like things, cutting the 
water all around them. The sea frothed gently with 
quick, stealthy movements just under the surface. 
Round, glass-cold eyes seemed to be sizing them up 
from the cover of green water. 

Kirk!” 

A big, red hand gripped her under the arm, for she 
was beginning to thrash around. 
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“Everything’s oke,” he said. ‘‘Just hang on to me.”’ 

‘But, Kirk, they’re—”’ 

‘Sharks? Sure.” His round laugh brought back 
some of her strength. ‘““They won't bite . . . not the 
kind that bites . . . out for garbage. Put your hand 
on my shoulder—”’ 

“What for?’ She was laughing now, rather 
shrilly. ‘I can swim, you fool, if you can.” 

“Do what I tell you.’’ His teeth showed whiter 
than a shark’s, his eyes were dangerous. He might 
have struck her. Instead he grabbed her arm and 
drew it across his neck. 

‘‘What’s the rush, if they won’t bite ?”’ 

That was characteristic of her, arguing with 
Kirk, even at the gates of death. But now she was 
docile, swimming with him, letting him pull her along. 
It was nonsense, though, to think of him as a protec- 
tion, if the sharks should change their minds and de- 
cide on live bait. They’d tackle Kirk first, he was so 
red and juicy. She began to laugh again, and it 
spoiled his stroke so that he slowed up. 

‘““What’s the wheeze now?” he asked, raising his 
head. 

“Live bait,” she giggled. 

He began to laugh too. Laughing did them both 
good. 

‘‘Anyhow,” he said, ‘‘we’re giving the old ship a 
thrill. That’s something.” 

She didn’t look around again. He towed her along 
awhile, then asked: 

“Okay now?” 

“Sure.”’ And she was quite calm. 
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‘Better let loose, then. We’ll make it faster.” 

Head down, counting, breathing methodically, she 
kept abreast of him. At last she raised her face and 
saw that they were within twenty yards of the float 
at the foot of the ladder. And the life-boat, an anti- 
climax, was bearing down on them. The sozzling 
oars seemed to have scared away the sharks, for the 
sea was tranquil as the sky, and as free of menace. 
A large German sailor, in his zeal to save, brought 
his oar so close to Kirk’s bobbing head that Frieda 
winced, afraid it had hit him. 

“Hey! Trying to brain me?” bawled the swimmer. 

“But, sir und lady, de sharks—”’ 

“Yeah. We noticed ’em. Get the hell out of our 
way, will you?” 

They raced for the float, the two of them; Kirk let 
Frieda beat him by a length. Strong blue arms 
reached down to pull them out of the water. People 
were saying dumb things, excitedly. “You've been 
through a school of sharks!’’ they discovered. What 
of it? It was fun, now that it was over. But Frieda 
felt her heart skip a beat, turn crankily. 

At the top of the ladder stood her mother, her 
lips frozenly smiling and quite blue. Her arms trem- 
bled, embracing her rescued child. 

“Darling,” she said brightly, “I knew you were 
safe. You were with Kirk.” 

Then she fainted, flat on the deck. 


The ship was under way again. They had been 
dancing for hours. The saxophone croon, floating up 
from the canopied dance deck, was dignified into 
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melancholy beauty by the silver spaciousness of the 
night. The moon was hot and white. It rimmed the 
life-boat with snow. Fevered snow. There was color 
in it too, for Frieda’s scarlet dress with its flaunting 
white flowers showed almost as plainly as in sun- 
light. You could see the purple in the water, breath- 
ing silently, heavy and passionate, sweet and cruel. A 
Polynesian night— 

The saxophone from below, a thick thread of 
sound. Frieda had danced a great deal, but listlessly. 
The people who gathered around Kirk Bailey— 
“Kirk’s crowd” they had begun calling themselves 
after the first week on the world cruise—had opened 
wine and ridden Kirk a great deal about life-saving 
and man-eating sharks. Kirk hadn’t minded. What- 
ever the crowd did was all right with him. They had 
been pretty tight, most of them, by the time dancing 
began. It was no different from other parties in other 
ports; couples clinging together, cheek to cheek; and 
the girls were supposed to shut their eyes, for some 
ridiculous reason. If they only knew how funny they 
looked from the side-lines— Gosh, thought Frieda, 
I know the feel of every shave on the ship. 

Languidly she set her elbows on the rail and 
watched the vague horizon line where the moon had 
cast the reflection of great clouds into the sea, lilac 
against purple. She was filled with the pleasant sad- 
ness which came upon her when people would let her 
alone. She remembered her father’s eyes, and they 
were hers too; eyes that drew in beauty, but would 
not be deceived by a juggler’s turn of the hand. The 
eyes of a builder and a creator. Often she had felt 
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his kindly ghost walking beside her in this, her first 
journey far from home. ‘Don’t let them fool you 
about that big temple,’”’ he’d be saying, “‘just because 
the guides like it. It’s jigsaw. Jigsaw peope make jig- 
saw buildings.’’ But when she had stood on Akbar’s 
fortress, overlooking the narrow Jumna stream and 
the white bubbles of the Taj Mahal, his ghost had 
smiled confidently and said, ‘‘Powerful men build 
powerfully. And see the little stream down there. It’s 
like a silver ribbon. Praying.” 

It had been Frieda’s mind, of course, saying these 
things. Not the spirit of Jack Leslie; only a reflec- 
tion of his words, cast upon her mind like the clouds 
on the sea. She wondered what Jack Leslie would 
say of her now, quite an aimless creature, following 
Mother’s dim sense of direction. Mother’s geog- 
raphy was entirely matrimonial. Travel, and you 
meet the sort of men you don’t meet in Detroit. 
‘Serious men.’ Meaning serious about getting mar- 
ried. But here aboard ship, save for its slight undula- 
tion, the dancing floor was no different from the 
dancing floors of Detroit. Same tunes, same steps, 
same drinks— 

The Polynesian sea was whispering to her, se- 
cretly. See how comely I am, feel my softness. Give 
up to me, as I give up to the moon. That’s all there 
is to life. [ am achievement without work, pleasure 
without thinking. I am the beginning and the end. 
There is no worship that is worth the pain of sacri- 
fice. Give in to me. Drift, drift— 

She felt a human nearness; she turned to 
Kirk Bailey at her elbow. His white mess jacket, 
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above black legs, gave the illusion of a floating bust. 
His hair flashed copper in the moon, his full lips, 
his full eyes were coming closer. Neither spoke. In a 
queer emotional second she felt the influence of the 
sea, felt the power of his body, swimming beside her. 
His body that had given her bravery. She knew it 
now. He had made her laugh at defeat, and go on— 
Achievement without work, whispered the sea, pleas- 
ure without thinking— 

He might have said something. She didn’t know. 
She felt him take her in his arms. Not wanting him, 
she let his mouth go over hers, and didn’t struggle. 
She tasted his kiss appraisingly, wondering. Was 
that what love would be like? Was that what it was? 
Would she want it more after a while? 

She pushed him away, and he let her go. Con- 
fronting her, red and vital, his voice was thick and 
unsteady. 

‘‘Not mad at me, Freed?” 

“No.” 

“You like me some, don’t you?” 

This was Kirk’s line of attack, repetitious and 
unswerving. 

“You know I do,” she said. 

“But not enough.” 

“I didn’t say that.” 

He moved toward her, but she held him back 
with a raised hand. 

‘Gosh, Freed, I don’t get you.” 

“I know. I’m sorry, Kirk.” 

“But you’re one way one minute, and the next—” 

‘““That’s the trouble.” 
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“Don’t you even like to be—” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Good grief, you must have some idea. You 
weren't under ether.”’ He was beginning to scold, the 
way he usually did when he couldn’t understand her. 

She studied him for a while, so good looking, so 
physically desirable, so sulky. | 

“T wonder why I let you.” Her small voice spoke 
more to herself than to him. 

Her hand was on his arm as he took her away 
for a goodnight dance. This that’s happened, she 
thought, doesn’t make any difference. It’s something 
you don’t remember. It wasn’t Kirk that had kissed 
her. It was the moon and the ocean. Yes, but he had 
been a part of that— 

Now they were with the crowd under the awning, 
and the band was playing a nice rhumba. People 
watched them dance together. They did it so well, 
as a team. 


II 


ER gown was a singing Chinese yellow, almost 
colorless now in the drenching sun, among 
barbarically striped umbrellas. The barelegged 
critics of Waikiki Beach, always staring, must have 
known that it wasn’t only the big Californian, red 
and leonine in bathing trunks as he crouched beside 
her, that brought Frieda Leslie into conspicuous no- 
tice. She would have been conspicuous on Broadway, 
in Paris, in a convent. Brilliantly dark, she sat with 
sandaled feet folded, her smooth neck in a stream- 
line with her back. Outlined in slim, reaching curves, 
she might have been from some lost Balkan court 
where noblemen plot and duel over ladies who, by 
preference, wear long garnets in their ears. Yankee 
girls are sometimes like that; foreign looking wher- 
ever you put them. 

Now she gave Kirk a stingy smile and inched 
away. He had asked the same question, the same 
way, a hundred times; each time she had moved 
slightly, but enough. Too near, he almost melted her 
defenses, and she liked her defenses. She’d lower 
them when she pleased, not before. Kirk Bailey, she 
knew, should have been an important part of this 
two weeks’ stop-over in Hawaii, the grand finale of 
the cruise. Kirk, the male half of an interlude, a 
spell of hot moonlight over Papeete. There he had 
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been a part of the night, tender and secret. Now in 
high public noon he was demanding, possessive. 

“Why not?’’ Same tone, same question. 

When he was like this she wanted to slap his 
hands, not too hard, and tell him, not too severely, 
to go play with other little girls. 

‘“‘Oh, because.” She laughed with vague, smoth- 
ered excitement. 

‘“What’s matter, Freed? You wouldn’t ride with 
me this morning. You haven’t swum more than a 
yard since you got here.”’ 

She closed her lips tight to hide a yawn; hidden 
yawns are the most expressive. 

‘I’m sorry,” she said. “‘It must be the climate. It 
flattens me out.” 

‘Nuts. There was a climate too in Fiji, and 
Tahiti. You were game for anything in Tahiti. You 
could swim out to the ship with me. Right through 
the sharks.” Curiously enough, he hadn’t mentioned 
the sharks from that day to this. “There’s a lot 
more pep here than at Tahiti. But look at you—’” 

Now, in a mental effort to inch away again, she 
was laughing at their swim in Tahiti. “But that was 
swell! The way they all carried on aboard ship, and 
the German sailor who tried to brain you—” 

‘‘Why won’t you go over to the tennis?”’ Cross, 
but somehow winning. ‘““Then cocktails and lunch by 
the verandah, and we can dance.” 

‘*Kirk,” she droned above an impulse, “‘don’t you 
ever get any real pleasure out of sitting down?” 

‘Sure. At a bridge table, for instance. I can sit alk 
night, if there’s any point to it.” 
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‘There isn’t any point, unless you see it.” She 
spoke experimentally, watching his face, laughing 
again, uneasy in his look. 

“T give up. What ts the point?” 

‘““That’s the point.”’ 

“Point to what?” 

‘‘To sitting. Sitting with all your might. Perching 
on the world and letting it carry you round.” Her 
lightness was buoyed with meaning. ‘‘Look at the 
sea over there. It flutters like a flag, doesn’t it— 
lilac and pale green—”’ 

Kirk bellowed, caught her hand. “Lilac and pale 
green! The climate has got you, kid. Leave the 
ocean be, Frieda. Don’t you like me any more?” 

““Of course I do.” 

“Then why—” 

“Because.” But this was babyish. ‘‘Kirk,’’ she re- 
lented to explain, “even if I can’t say what it is, it 
wouldn't be fair.”” She wished that someone would 
come along. Anyone. 

“Fair? Fair to who?” 

‘To you. To me.” She chose too big a word, per- 
haps, when she added earnestly, ‘‘Fair to life,” then 
inched away again. 

“To hell with life. Why, Frieda—’ his color 
deepened under the tan, ‘“‘you don’t know what life 
is. I don’t. I never will know, unless—” His fingers 
found her ankle, closed over it. “You drive me 
crazy.” His voice was guttural. Suddenly he sprang 
away, sat up on his haunches like a bear on the de- 
fensive. His big teeth showed, his forehead wrinkled 
with annoyance. 
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“Hello, everybody! My frans, as Frankie said to 
Hoover—” A high, bird-like note with a mocking 
catch in it. That would be the Pierson girl again. A 
neat little figure in plaided green plumped into the 
next chair. Tight, pinkish curls bobbed above eye- 
brows plucked to the last three hairs, and lids tinted 
an unearthly blue. She would have been pretty, 
Frieda thought, if someone could compel her not to 
do those things to her face. 

“Hello, Doris!’’ Frieda greeted her joyously; the 
Pierson girl’s clatter was an answer to prayer. She 
had met Doris on the beach a week ago, had liked 
her, and hadn’t. Her nervous mind seemed never to 
rest; she was continually on the go, like a terrier 
pup. Something about her, even in spells of affection 
and impetuous warmth, suggested a cold stone down 
in her precocious little heart. Dangerous girls are 
usually languid, Frieda thought. Doris wasn’t lan- 
guid. 

“Hope I’m not interrupting you old people,” she 
rattled on—Doris was around twenty, divorced, her 
maiden name restored for further damage. There 
was a gay light in her long, amber eyes, a laugh to 
flutter her overripe lips and those tight, salmon 
curls. “Frieda, you sly little snatcher. Here you've 
gone and kidnapped the big shot.’’ With a fond 
look at Kirk, who scowled and grunted. ‘‘He’s God’s 
gift to Honolulu—and you've got him thrown.” 

‘Oh, help yourself,” invited Frieda, her eyes on 
the teasing mite, making Kirk squirm as she bom- 
barded him with her lively admiration. The baby 
dynamo, Frieda thought, why didn’t Kirk fall in love 
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with her? And what could her family be like, letting 
her run so wild? Her father was the very famous 
San Francisco architect, Edmund Pierson, here to 
build that palace on the slope of Diamond Head. 
Funny that he should be the father of a girl like 
Doris, who was so definitely unarchitected. 

But Doris was saying, ‘‘Kirk, if I had a hundredth 
part of your s.A. I'd certainly pass it around. Isn’t 
he devastating, Frieda? Yesterday I almost swooned, 
watching him play six sets. If you knew me better, 
you'd know that’s a long time for me to watch any- 
thing.” 

But Kirk’s eyes were on Frieda, persisting. ‘‘Go- 
ing with me to the tennis?” 

“Oh, Kirk, you ought to put your clothes on,”’ 
Frieda stalled. 

‘But are you—’’ 

‘‘Now, there you go,” cut in the baby dynamo. 
“Me, I’d give five years of my life—and I’m five 
years younger than you, too—yjust to appear in pub- 
lic with Kirk, for twenty minutes.” 

Kirk sat stolid, so Doris filled the gap of silence: 

‘I missed you at that hula den last night. Full of 
naval officers and grass-shakers. Not a shot fired. 
What’s the Navy coming to? Don’t you adore hulas, 
Kirk ?” 

“Not so awfully,” he mumbled in his chest. 

“If you like chicken in aspic, they’re fun. But 
there’s too much jelly in this climate.”” She watched 
Frieda’s smile. “Maybe you don’t see it. People 
don’t, when they’re in love.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake,’? moaned Kirk. 
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‘I'd like to be that way again,” sighed Doris re- 
getfully, like a woman of fifty. “Are you thrilled, 
Frieda?” 

‘Ought I be?” Frieda didn’t mind Dor’s line. 

“Ought you be? You ought to be chewing the 
clouds. He’s per—fectly devastating, you know it. 
And am [I jealous? I never had any luck with men. 
The kind I catch are the kind you have to throw 
back.” 

“The breaks were with you when you picked your 
father,”’ said Frieda, shying away from Dor’s con- 
fession to all the world. 

‘Oh, that man!’ Shuddering elaborately. “When 
I got loose from Reno he sent for me, by royal com- 
mand. I got here, regardless of expense, and what 
did he do? Looked up from a mess of blue-prints— 
and hoped I liked my rooms! Whoops! He’s all pa- 
pered inside with blue-prints, the Old One. Frieda, 
don’t you ever have an architect for a father.’’ Doris 
snickered, not too pleasantly, at her picture of the 
blue-print-lined fogy. Frieda thought of her own fa- 
ther, dead six years; a quick, loving memory of Jack 
Leslie among his blue-prints. Dor must be a cat, 
Pierson a tyrant for this cold grudge to lie between 
them. 

‘“You ought to be very proud of him.” Frieda was 
voicing her thoughts. Doris was like something that 
had been baked too rapidly, burnt crust, raw inside. 
What ailed the brat? She should have been close to 
her father, serving him, bearing with his faults. Ed- 
mund Pierson might have been a dull man and self- 
ish. But from a distance Frieda had seen his work, 
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and with the worship she always yielded to beautiful 
things. 

“Oh, Pop has his points,” Dor tossed off cheer- 
fully. ‘‘But when he’s working he makes a clam sound 
like Senator Borah. That’s the trouble with work. It 
hardens the arteries. How’d you like it, now it’s fin- 
ished ?”’ 

The enormous, glassy bracelets on Doris’s arm 
clicked like castanets as she pointed under the um- 
brella toward the rolling foot of Diamond Head. In 
the faint lavender of misty palms and swinging vines 
a rambling, pinkish structure lay against the cliff- 
side; rosy walls wandered down the slopes, van- 
ished, appeared again. Contractors, people said, had 
brought the stones in ship-loads from a wrecked 
Genoese palace. Ned Pierson had molded them into 
Diamond Head. 

“It belongs there,” said Frieda softly. 

“It belongs there now, or there'll be an awful 
lawsuit,’ said Doris. ‘“There almost was when Ma 
Fawcett wanted a bay-window for her damn canaries. 
Pop’s arrogant, you know. He insists that his houses 
are his, no matter who pays for ’em.”’ 

“They are,”’ said Frieda. 

*““Maybe so. And believe me, I was a happy child 
when they settled it, and not a shot fired.” 

Doris stopped suddenly; even she had a little 
reticence. She was working on Kirk again, a song of 
praise for his tennis, his polo, his form. Frieda didn’t 
have to listen. She was thinking of him as he seemed 
that moonlit night, in the shadow of a boat deck; 
and wondering 1f the magic could revive to live over 
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a whirling kaleidoscope of legs and arms with rack- 
ets and mallets. He ought to marry an acrobat, this 
handsome young man on the flying trapeze. Find 
himself a girl in pink tights, who’d catch his toes in 
midair and yell, ‘“Alley-oop, I love you!’’ But now, 
under Doris’s rain of silver nonsense, he was a move- 
less bump on a log. 

‘How ’bout the tennis and the—’”’ he began, ap- 
pealing eyes on Frieda. 

She gripped his fingers gently, then reathed to 
touch his nose. 

‘Kirk, you’re cold. You stayed in the water too 
long. Run along, oaf. Go dress yourself.”’ 

‘“‘Not until you tell me.” His wistful eyes said, 
Tell me to go to your mother and say we'll be mar- 
ried right away, here in Honolulu. You’ve given me 
a right to ask that. 

‘Shall I turn my back on this scene of pash?” 
asked Doris. ° 

“Oh, please get dressed,’’ Frieda was begging; she 
couldn’t be cross with Kirk. No one could, she 
thought, irrelevantly. 

“All right. Then we'll go over to the tennis, 
what?’ Brightening. 

“Kirk, P've got a headache.” Frieda covered her 
eyes with her hand. It was pleasant there, in her 
small private dark. 

‘*‘She’s got a headache,” she heard Doris announce 
joyfully. 

“Feeling rotten?’ Kirk’s face was peering under 
Frieda’s raised arm. But she smiled up at him, 
smiled him erect in his healthy bronze. 
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“The sun’s sort of got me,” she said. “I don’t feel 
up to the tennis. Dor loves it. Don’t you, Dor? Take 
her.” 

‘And make me the happiest woman in the world.” 
Doris covered his confusion with a leaping bound, 
swung herself on his arm. Over her sputter about 
God’s finally taking pity on his stepchild, Kirk asked 
woefully of Frieda, ‘“Then you'll join us for cock- 
tails?” 

“Tf I can,” Frieda said, and Dor, like a plaided 
pinwheel, whirled him away. They might miss some- 
thing, her animation insisted. They must hurry, they 
must— 

He’s mad as fire, thought Frieda, watching them 
across the sand. Doris, hardly higher than his waist, 
clung to a handsome arm;; his long, lively muscles car- 
ried him with quick, sure grace. Frieda saw that his 
neck was thick and strong, that his head was high 
and narrow; its redness did not fade with distance, 
but went out suddenly like a spark when he passed 
behind a wall. Kirk was such a darling, she thought, 
even when he sulked. Of course she’d marry him in 
the end. She was twenty-five, and it was time she was 
married. Then why wasn’t she? 

She stared across the shallow line of surf, folding 
over the sand. She wanted the ocean, its bigness. 
Brown men were riding it, erect as statues, harmo- 
nious with the angled waters; their teeth flashed, 
white and square. Kanaka surf-boys, born of the 
wind and waves. Kirk might have been one of them, 
so unthinking, so sure in his animal power. 

Frieda felt her face grow hot with a memory of 
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Papeete, when the moon was snow on the boat deck 
and the shadows velvet dark. But kissing needn’t 
mean a thing, unless you want it to. Not nowadays. 

Kirk was quite rich, Mother said; his people owned 
something important in Los Angeles. Any girl on 
the boat would have given her eye teeth to marry 
him. He had rowed on the University of California 
crew, and held a track record. There was nothing 
people did with their arms and legs that Kirk 
couldn’t do better. He had every qualification for a 
hero, a girl’s hero— That day at Papeete, swimming 
through the sharks, he had seemed impregnable. As 
a man Kirk stacked up. And yet— 

How much do you have to love a man to want to 
marry him? Certainly she had liked it when he 
kissed her. Was that proof? 

Thought darted back to India, the Caves of Ele- 
phanta. Kirk preferred to stay aboard, playing 
bridge with two wandering Englishmen and a grass 
widow. But Frieda, who had gone with other 
guided tourists, came back that night, haunted by 
the swallowing deeps of the Caves, their mystery, 
their size, the timeless majesty of colossal heads, 
looming out of the rock they were carved in. . . 
In the ship’s smoke-room she found Kirk still play: 
ing bridge, same people, same table. Next day, when 
she tried to tell him about the Caves, he said that 
arty stuff was fine for women, but how ’bout a little 
deck tennis? | 

Now under the umbrella Frieda lay, motionless, 
trying not to think, to let towering color and wind- 
less sun seep into her bones. The way the sky sunk 
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into the sea, exultant azure fading to turquoise, fad- 
ing to pallid gray that touched purple beyond the 
reefs. One round cloud was floating alabaster, cast- 
ing a white lamp into the sea— 

Her head turned suddenly to a sound—a baby’s 
crying. It brought her to her feet, opened her eyes, 
searching. A Kanaka child, naked as Cain, sprawled 
on the hard beach; waves lapped over him. His 
mother, laden with baskets, waddled obliviously 
down the shore. Bathers laughed; the midge wasn’t 
hurt, and he was funny, not even trying to get up. 

But Frieda only felt the baby’s terror, stranded 
among strange, huge goblin legs. She ran impetuously 
through the sand and the crowd, picked up the brown 
little body, held it close. ‘“There, there, dear. We'll 
find your mother.”’ Wet and warm the child lay in 
the curve of her breast. Her arms tightened around 
him, gently. His eyes swam up to hers; he was 
laughing. She leaned to lay her cheek against the 
brown one. 

“Always some woman to mother a baby.” 

The deep voice might have grown out of her 
thoughts. She raised her head; amused eyes danced 
under a turned-down leghorn brim. Higher than her 
own, the lean face was quick with intelligence; the 
mouth smiled slightly below a clipped line of black. 

Frieda heard her own mouth answering, “That’s 
what we're here for.”’ She stroked the baby’s head, 
and wondered why she had said a thing like that; 
then, quickly, wondered who it was she had said it to. 
He was tall, slight, not young, not old. He had none 
of the large pulchritude of the outdoor male. He 
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wore checked tweeds and an air; she liked him. 
Holding the baby, waiting for him to speak, she de- 
manded strangely, “But isn’t it?” 

“Probably it is.” His straight, white smile was 
natural, there was nothing intrusive about him. They 
might have been picking up a subject just where they 
dropped it yesterday. “I’m Ned Pierson,” he said. 
‘‘Aren’t you Miss Leslie? I’ve seen you with Doris.” 

Doris’s father. Frieda knew why she had lingered 
here, why she wouldn’t play with Kirk. This man was 
like knowledge, coming to her out of the sea. She 
stood silent, patting the baby’s back. 

‘“‘And here comes the real mother,” he said. Her 
eyes followed his down the beach to a fat returning 
figure. “If I know my Kanakas she’ll want a quarter 
for letting you hold the baby.” 

He put a quarter into the baby’s hand as Frieda 
let him down and set him on his feet. He was run- 
ning now, like a puppy, in tumbling whirls. ‘See 
what he did to your nice dress,’’ Ned Pierson, said, 
frowning at the spot of sea water. 

“That won't hurt it.” He followed her back to 
the chairs. 


Iil 


ED PIERSON opened a book for her, a book 
she had dreamed of, unattainable on its high 
shelf. Her glimpses of beauty around the world, her 
humble admiration for the builders, she never had 
spoken, because there had been no ears to listen. Not 
since her father’s death. Ned Pierson knew so much, 
and could tell so much, unpedantically; he could 
make her laugh, putting her right on ideas she had 
carried around, jumbled in her mind. He didn’t put 
himself forward as an authority. His lectures—if 
you could call them that—were modest dialogues, 
truths pleasantly tossed off, clothed in wit and in 
color. 

She hoped he wouldn’t go; she invented questions 
to keep him, forgot the lunch hour while Ned Pierson 
drew pictures in the air, vital with merrily fighting 
humans. Frieda’s opinions, when she ventured them, 
reached out toward him timidly, and wondering 
obliquely how a man could be so sure of his work 
that he felt he owned the houses he was paid to 
build. He wasn’t pompous or opinionated, as some 
successful architects are; he was more like her fa- 
ther, or her father’s oldest son, making a loving 
companion of his work. An excluding one, perhaps; 
it seemed to fill his life. Yet for people who smiled 


at him when he looked up from under the umbrella, 
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there was a friendly greeting, a jocular lift of the 
hand. 

Comfortable and eager in his charm, listening to 
him, following him up and down the world, an idle 
brain-cell tried to guess his age. But you couldn't 
measure him in years, any more than you could 
measure the genius that had whisked a palace from 
Italy to Diamond Head. 

It tickled Frieda’s vanity that he found her amus- 
ing; he must have had so many, many more impor- 
tant things to do. She knew that he was letting her 
draw him out. Or was he drawing her out with tactful 
disagreements and little chuckles of appreciation? 

She dared some naive questions. Was it really true 
that the sultan who built the Taj Mahal put out the 
architect’s eyes, so that he could never make another 
like it? 

There was no mockery in his smile. “I fell for 
that architect’s eye story, when I first heard it. But 
I’ve batted around the East quite a lot.” 

‘‘And it’s just hokum ?”’ 

“The Orient’s full of rubber-stamp myths. And 
you know how they love to be lied to, the Arabs, the 
Indians, the Russians. I'll bet you can find a hun- 
dred mosques and churches over there where they’ll 
tell you about the fierce king and the architect’s eyes. 
It might not be such a bad idea, though, if all archi- 
tects went blind. But they’d miss a lot, too, wouldn’t 
they?” 

She felt his admiration, pointed at her; color, pro- 
portion, balance, he wasn’t missing them. Disturbed a 
little, she lacked the confidence to ask him about his 
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own work; he must have seen so much with those 
keen amber eyes. He had come out to play, not to be 
serious with himself and her. She felt that as he 
rambled along lazily, merrily; there was an impish- 
ness in his story of the Hawaiian princess who was 
so fat that a contractor had to-widen the doors. Sud- 
denly he snapped back to Frieda and her travels. 
Did the tourists give her a chance to see anything? 
How did she like the Taj Mahal? ‘‘How do you like 
it?’’ she asked, and wasn’t quelled by his, “I don’t 
know how to criticize perfection.” 

Even better, though, he liked Akbar’s immense 
brown fortress, frowning on the little river Jumna 
that flowed by the Ta}. 

“Like a silver ribbon. Praying,’’ she said, bor- 
rowing a ghost’s whisper. 

“Say, that’s good!’? He glowed with pleasure. 
‘“That’s splendid!’ His delight coaxed her out of a 
growing shyness. There was nothing shameful about 
opening her mind to him, and showing the pictures. 
She grew animated, telling him how, away up in the 
fortress, she had crossed the parade ground and come 
upon .tiny fairyland palaces, white as snow, spun 
like lace into the rough, brown walls; and under an 
arch there was the great carved lotus-flower, an ala- 
baster fountain where Queen Momtaz used to 
bathe; Frieda had thought she saw the little ivory 
body, curled there under a spray of rose water— 
She had never told that to anyone. 

Ned’s eyes kindled; once, he said, he had stood 
on one of the fine-spun, white balconies that hang 
over the old dry moat; an ancient fig tree grew up 
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to it, three times higher than it could possibly be. 
Suddenly, quietly, out of an India-blue sky, a flight 
of parokeets were “like leaves falling out of heaven.” 
They lit in the branches; the soapy smooth tree was 
snowed over with emerald jade. It was a miracle. 

Frieda said nothing; he made music with his pic- 
ture. “Then,” he said, shrugging, ‘“‘a dear little boy 
off some tourist ship barged in and threw a chocolate 
bar at them. They flew away. They were very beau- 
tiful, flying away. But they were gone.” 

The two sat quiet, letting a mood die with respect. 

‘You don’t like children,” Frieda said at last. 

Guarded eyes flashed at her. ““What makes you 
think so?r”’ 

‘The way you speak of them.” 

He looked toward his signature on Diamond 
Head; he seemed to turn something over in his 
mind, then lay back and smoked. His hands were 
slender, the fingers square-ended, tapping the leg- 
horn brim on his knee. His hair was vigorous and 
brown, his nose and cheeks slenderly Florentine. How 
old was he, really? “I’m very comfortably past 
forty,” he said, and she felt crude to have been so 
transparent. He must have felt her look. “But I’m 
not a grandfather yet.” 

“I can’t believe you’re Doris’s father.” It might 
have been flattery, if it hadn’t been so simply 
spoken. 

“T can’t believe it myself, most of the time. A cig- 
arette?” He lit it for her. “It’s queer, your playing 
with Doris.” 


“Why ?” 
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“You can talk.” 

“Doris can talk.”’ 

“No, she can’t. And none of her friends can. They 
make one-syllable noises. They play games. You're 
not good form, Miss Leslie. You remember things 
you've seen. You think about them, too, I shouldn’t 
wonder. Don’t let your young fellows know that, or 
you'll never get married.” A swift glance. “And that 
would be pretty dreadful.” 

Was he satirizing her ? Not quite so comfortable as 
she had been, she laughed, “‘I’ve got a lot to learn.” 

‘“‘Who hasn’t?” A light shadow fell on his face, 
lifted. “I envy you the years you have to learn in.”’ 
Eyes, long and amber like Doris’s, held a deeper 
fire. Under his look she quelled a new elation; an 
older man, experienced in compliments, perhaps this 
was his line, perhaps he found nothing unusual in her. 

‘““My father tried to teach me to see,” she said, 
‘“‘and to remember.” Then, struggling for poise, ‘“‘He 
saw everything.” 

‘Who was your father?” 

“John Leslie, he built—” 

“Good Lord!’’ He sat up, and in his gesture there 
was an Irish sort of wildness she hadn’t seen before. 
“Are you Jack Leslie’s daughter ?”” She nodded, and 
now came something she was to cherish; Ned Pier- 
son’s admiration for Jack Leslie’s work. He wished 
he’d known Jack Leslie, and had a chance to learn 
from him. “Fifty years ahead of his time, talking 
for the future, like a man. If he’d lived . . .” 

He broke off, feeling, perhaps, that he might hurt 
her. 
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Then countless stories of Jack Leslie’s kindness, 
his tolerance of men, his intolerance of shoddiness. 
Ned Pierson, enthusiast, sprightly, almost gay in his 
worship of a true man. He’s wild as the sea, she 
thought, letting his laughter play over her in his saga 
of Jack Leslie whose wit and courage stood off a 
bitter world. Behind Ned Pierson’s words she felt 
the mind, eagerly reaching out, yet never getting be- 
yond itself. As her father’s did, sometimes. 

A New England canniness pricked her. Ned 
Pierson was too wonderful. Where was the weak 
spot, the rotting seam in him? 

He looked at his watch and became again a little 
wistful, a little shy. 

‘We've talked through lunch time. Come find a 
sandwich, won’t you? It’s my first day off, and I’ve a 
party coming to me. Will you?” He was plainly shy 
now, and awkward as he rose. ‘‘And afterward, if 
you have time—”’ a glance toward Diamond Head— 
‘maybe you wouldn’t mind looking at my house up 
there—’”’ That’s the way he said it, difidently, a 
matter of fact, “my house.” “I wish you'd tell me 
what you think.” 

She laughed happily. It couldn’t be that he really 
cared what she might think about his house. 

‘Your dress is quite dry,” he said, giving it a wor- 
ried look. ‘I’m glad that black baby didn’t spoil it. 
Nice baby, wasn’t he?” She let him help her up, and 
was thinking: perhaps he likes children more than he 
pretends to. 


IV 


HEY had white wine with their lunch, and the 
clawless lobster that swims around the is- 
lands, coloring himself from the volcanoes in ver- 
milion, violet and orange stripes; a barbarian, gaudy 
as the mosaics on this verandah arch. Frieda said 
that the hotel had been built to match the lobster. 
Ned told her that, in the tropics, noisy decoration 
was in good taste. “‘At Bar Harbor this would look 
like a fire in Luna Park. But the Royal Hawaiian’s 
in the picture. Flowers and palms and volcanoes, 
and a husky old king, all dolled up in feathers. I wish 
I could build another hotel like this, only noisier.” 
Beyond, in the deserted court, stillness lay richly 
over the murmur of playing water, bubbling from 
fountains of iridescent lava-stone. The quiet em- 
phasized that she was alone with him; it rushed her 
into saying something about wanting to burn down 
the ugly government warehouses on the water-front, 
and some of the dinky-pinky houses Americans had 
built. Ned cut her off. “You don’t have to be a 
firebug when you can cover everything with flowers. 
I wish I could cover some of my own botches that 
way.” Professional or spiritual botches? She couldn’t 
ask him that. 
A Japanese pageboy flashed by, his sky-blue livery 
something to catch the eye. Distantly excited women 
28 
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laughed, ukeleles whined. That would be the cocktail 
luncheon that had swallowed up Kirk and Doris; it 
irked Frieda to be followed by it, her broken prom- 
ise nagging. She kept her eyes on Ned’s, tried to hold 
together a fragile, broken harmony. He seemed un- 
aware of it. “Everybody builds a lot of things he 
ought to tear down,” he said, so earnestly that she 
thought he would reveal himself. Quickly, without 
consideration, she replied, ‘‘I haven’t found that out 
yet.” Instantly she knew that wasn’t the thing to say. 
It implied the difference in their ages. She felt 
clumsy ; her confidence was mushed to confusion. 

But he kept her mind on a level with his work; 
that part of his soul, which should be rebuilt, re- 
mained a mystery. He wished he could go back, he 
said, and undo half the jobs he’d done. Gaily he told 
of a brother architect, very classically Beaux Arts, 
who stood on Forty-second Street, and stared up at 
the hotel he had just completed. ‘Behold the seven 
lamps of architecture! Balance, proportion, decora- 
tive taste, combined in a perfect unit. My boy, it’s a 
credit to me and to my school. And doesn’t it look 
like hell!” 

And what Ned wanted most to tear down, he said 
with one of his sudden snickers, was a fake Turkish 
mosque he once built for a rich man in Rawhide. 
Ned was young then and ready to commit artistic 
murder, if he got a job. His client had made his 
fortune in a roller-skating rink, and when the rink 
went bust— 

The lively story broke off; Ned’s eyes followed 
Frieda’s, riveted over his shoulder. 
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Kirk Bailey stood in the center of the court, white 
clothes, red head, turning, peering under every arch, 
a focus for the wild color around him. Frieda hoped 
faintly that he would not see her. Kirk, angry, with 
cocktails to sting him on, was capable of a pretty 
ugly scene. But when he saw her, and discovery 
sprung his body, she wavered, “Oh, Kirk—oo-oo!”’ 
That was a coward’s compromise; long steps were 
bringing a sulky face nearer. Ned was on his feet, 
smiling, holding out his hand. 

‘How are you, Mr. Bailey? Won’t you join us?” 

Kirk looked young and raw, ignoring Ned’s cor- 
diality and the chair he had somehow whisked into 
place. His big sulkiness turned from Ned’s smile, 
spoke directly, exclusively to Frieda. ‘We've been 
looking for you, all over the lot.” 

“Why? Is something the matter?” Ned gave her 
poise. 

‘The Littells are expecting you for lunch, that’s 
all. Waited an hour for you. Everybody’s been ask- 
ing for you.’’ He hammered the words disagree- 
ably. Frieda’s lids dropped under a look that pushed 
her down in her chair. She heard Ned’s pleasant, well 
controlled: 

‘“T’m afraid it’s my fault. I’ve been boring 
Miss Leslie with my houses. Are you interested in 
houses, Mr. Bailey ?”’ 

‘‘Not much.” The feet that were feather light on 
a dance floor, winged on a tennis court, shuffled 
heavily. 

‘Too bad.”’ Ned smiled. “‘I hoped you might come 
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with us. I’ve persuaded Miss Leslie to drive over to 
Diamond Head.” 

But Kirk looked straight at Frieda. “We're going 
to Waialua Bay. Supper on the beach. They’re 
counting on you.” 

‘Nobody said a word,” Frieda defended herself. 

‘I promised you would come.” Flatly, finally. 

A thread of silence, hot and mean. The fountains 
bubbled amiably; a tray of dishes crashed some- 
where. Ned snapped the tension with a smooth, 
‘‘Don’t let me upset your plans.”” He seemed to be 
bowing himself out, leaving her to mend this break 
in her own way. 

The blaze in Kirk’s eyes was not all anger. He 
wanted her to come, he had dared to promise for 
her. Almost she had given him that right. With a 
smile for what she knew to be his fundamental sweet- 
ness, she was coaxing it from under his little, in- 
sulted dignity. The thought of Waialua, the same 
drinks, the same crowd, fell gray across her after- 
noon. Diamond Head loomed like Eden. 

“I’m not really up to a racket, Kirk. Thank Molly 
for me, will your?” He didn’t see the hand she held 
out to him. 

‘Excuse me for butting in,” he said formally, very 
loud. ‘‘Good by.” He stood rooted, congealed inside 
his beautiful body. 

‘Sit down and have a liqueur,”’ Ned laid a tolerant 
hand, lightly, amenably, on Kirk’s shoulder. Kirk 
wrenched from under it, turned and stalked away. 
Pierson watched him for an instant. 
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mouth twisted a little in a painful smile, bright color 
showed in his cheeks. “‘He’s pretty terrible,”’ he said 
drily. ‘Why in the world do you put up with him?” 

Frieda straightened, pushed back her chair, her 
eyes on the new Ned Pierson. So that was it. What 
right had he to be jealous? It lowered him in her 
eyes, a man of his age, jealous of a boy. And he 
hadn’t known her more than an hour. He didn’t own 
a hair of her head. Frieda picked up her bag, a final 
gesture, sizzling with temper. He saw it quickly, and 
his expression showed remorse. 

“Really, please, Miss Leslie—”’ 

“T think I’d better go with his party,” she said, 
cold as snow. “‘They’re expecting me, and per- 
haps—’”’ 

Maybe it was the beseeching look in his eyes, or 
maybe returning self-criticism told her that she was 
making a fool of herself; she laughed. Ned Pierson 
caught the change and laughed too, a natural, pleas- 
ant sound. 

“I don’t want to rob your young man,” he said 
slowly. 

‘“Why do you call him my young man?” She was 
pert, and liked it. 

“I’m sorry—awfully sorry, if I offended you.” 

It was as though Ned Pierson, a stronger will than 
hers, had brought her back to her senses, ‘‘Kirk’s 
spoiled,” she said. ‘“‘He’s really sweet, but he is 
young.’ Just my age, something reminded her, chid- 
ingly. “‘He’s too young. He takes too much for 
granted.” 
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“And he is your young man,”’ smiled Ned Pierson. 
She looked straight into his beautiful eyes and said 
softly, ‘‘No, he isn’t. . . .” 


Sunset nearing, they leaned on the scalloped wall, 
rusty-pink marble, edged with rusty white, running 
down steep acres. Brown men, half Japanese with 
Hawaiian names, half Hawaiian with Portuguese 
names, cleared the ground for flower-beds. A Chi- 
nese foreman bossed them, swearing roundly in Eng- 
lish. Everything smelled. of fresh paint, fresh 
plaster, fresh earth. Old Italy transplanted, ready to 
catch root. 

Distantly below, red ye and obtrusively square 
business buildings of Honolulu. Over there the 
jagged blue edge of a dead crater, mist veiling it 
like the ghost of smoke. , 

Their elbows touched as he insisted, “But you 
seem older than that.’’ Afl this time she had been 
conscious of his thoughts,,reaching toward her. He 
wanted to think of her as nearer his own age. 

“December 4, 1909,” she laughed. ‘See the fam- 
ily Bible. What makes you think I’m older ?”’ 

“You reason better, I think.” 

“Better than what?” 

“My daughter, for instance.” 

“Oh, well. Doris is just a kid.” 

‘Doris has gone the cycle.” 

‘“What do you call the cycle?” 

His eyes were on the sea. High tide was dimming 
the reefs. He shook his head, thinking it out. 

“No,” he said dreamily. ‘Not the whole cycle.” 
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His meaning was plain now. Doris had hurried 
into marriage, hurried out of it, going nowhere. The 
curves of her life had been all wrong, unmeeting, un- 
meaning. Nothing to show for it, except a hardening 
of the arteries—the ones around the heart. 

“Marrying before twenty—that’s no good,”’ said 
Frieda. 

“T tried it when I was a student,” he said. “Doris 
was born in Paris, before I had anything like a job. 
Then you should have seen me hustle! It didn’t turn 
out so badly, after all.” A pause. “Not so very 
badly.” 

And not so well, either, she read in his seaward 
gaze. 

His fingers, touching his dark hair, were like 
question-marks. Was he thinking of himself in terms 
of Frieda? A pleasant glow went under her skin. 
But that was silly. He had been a widower six years; 
every woman he met must have made a fuss over 
him, and he was what Mother would call “eligible.” 
This was just one of his afternoons, a sun setting 
over miles and miles of fragrance, and a pretty girl 
to add the touch of color he needed for his day off. 
Their intimacy had been so quick; quick like the 
jealous spots that had fired his cheeks today at 
lunch. 

Now their talk was slow and sleepy, both of them 
leaning on the wall, watching a round, red sun sizzle 
its edge in sea water. She had told him about her 
attempts at the art school. 

“Want to go on studying ?”’ 

“What would that get me?” she asked. 
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“Tt might show you what you liked, anyhow.” 

‘“T was born knowing that, I think.” 

Trying not to let him see how this day with him 
had satisfied her; how she wished that he could bor- 
row the giant youth of Kirk—ten of Ned’s years had 
gone—twenty, maybe— 

‘“f adore your house,’ she said, standing up 
briskly. 

“It’s not mine any more.” Regretfully. 

‘‘Anything you’ve been so close to, for a long 
time—”’ 

‘Will always be mine?” he caught her up. “Yes, 
that lasts.” He thought it over, then laughed. ‘But 
the Fawcetts own this house. Why not? They’ve paid 
for it.” He was reticent again, asking her favor. 
“I’ve built a house for myself in San Francisco—on 
the cliffs, by North Beach—like Amalfi, you know. 
I wish you could see it some day.” 

“T’d like to.” 

‘T built it for my two children, but they’re not 
home much. Artie’s a freshman at Stanford.” Then, 
whimsically, ‘“That dates me, doesn’t it ?”’ 

“Only stupid people are dated.”’ 

“I’m not that.”” Not a boast, only a reflection. But 
as she half turned her head she saw a question in his 
eyes. ““You must have thought me a cheeky old party 
this morning, the way I spoke to you.” 

‘I wanted you to,” she said. “I wanted you to 
talk to me. You know, I could have—could have 
turned you down, if I’d wanted to.” 

"Yes, you could. You nearly did at lunch.”” Then 
changing swiftly. “What is it draws us to the lovely 
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things in the world? Is it what they are, or where 
we meet them?” 

She tried to think of something impersonal to say 
about the lovely things of the world. But his words 
pointed at her like an arrow. He had come upon her, 
standing on the beach, holding up the little Kanaka. 
She laughed impertinently, to hide embarrassment. 

“Always some woman to mother a baby,” she 
quoted. 

He gave her smile for smile, then looked at his 
watch. “Golly,” he said, “there’s a man waiting for 
me right now at the hotel.” 


v 


HE Hawaiian Islands are sentimental; senti- 
ment is pleasant in the native music and the 
flower-sellers, squatting on the curb with brilliant 
rows of leis; sentiment rather annoys you in the post- 
cards and scenic pamphlets; it penetrates you when 
the trade winds blow perfume across the hills. 
When they blow across the sugar factories, bringing 
in a puff of sickish sweet, you have a smack of senti- 
mentality overripe. ‘“Too much candy,” Ned Pierson 
said one day when they climbed the heights for a view 
of square green cane-fields and silver banana palms 
and the parade of ironwood trees that tossed feath- 
ery tops along a distant road. 

Frequently this week, in the nagging voice of an 
irresolute woman, trying to do her duty, Mrs. Leslie 
had reminded Frieda that she needn’t spend al/ her 
time with a man old enough to be her father, and 
with two children as old as Frieda, and heaven knew 
what else. These were Mother’s exaggerations; like 
most exaggerations, half true. Ned Pierson, as 
Frieda saw him, might have been a slightly older 
brother, and a merry one too. Most of her days had 
been with him, pleasantly wandering. Her evenings 
were with Kirk’s crowd, and that was just fun; danc- 
ing, or fluffiing, or loving Kirk enough to keep him 
from running crazy, like a red bull in a china shop. 
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Kirk was crazy enough, as it was. When they 
slummed in Chinatown, and danced, or stayed at the 
hotel, and danced, or dined on the flagged lanais of 
millionaire residents, and danced, Kirk was always 
plugging, plugging with his questions. She was pa- 
tient with him because he was jealous, and jealous 
people should be treated like psychopathic invalids. 
It riled her when he asked her what she was doing 
all day, traipsing around with that sugar-daddy ? She 
wondered herself, thinking back on the happy hours 
with Ned, and the few hours she had left. But she 
had no right to go on torturing Kirk. She liked him 
too much for that. 

If she could tell him about Ned, how he was like 
a book you open, read, laugh and cry over. You don’t 
have to go on all your life, do you, carrying a book 
under your arm, just because it has charmed you for 
a few days? The boat would be sailing Thursday 
morning, with Kirk and her safely aboard. Ned 
would be standing on the dock, fading with the senti- 
mental music of a farewell Hawaiian band. 

The better she knew Ned Pierson the more she 
saw that wild streak always working its way through 
his smooth, professional skin. There was the morn- 
ing he met her in front of the post-office. He came 
driving up in an old-fashioned, open, one-horse car- 
riage, a grinning, fat Hawaiian driver on the front 
seat. The back seat was piled with leis. Ned got out, 
pretending not to see her, and said to the driver, 
‘Andrew, how far do your love and affection go?” 
The Hawaiian giggled, ‘Why, Mr. Pierson, there’s 
nobody I admire more than you.” “Good,” said 
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Ned. “I love you more than anything else on the 
Islands—but that goes for the horse and buggy, un- 
derstand? I want all three of you for the day.” 

Ceremoniously he put a wreath around Frieda’s 
hat, another around his own, one over the horse’s 
head, one over the driver's. 

““That’s the way to start anything in Hawaii,” he 
said. ‘Come along. Andrew knows a rock where they 
used to toss kings into the sea. Am I right, Andrew? 
Anyhow, it’s tourist-proof.” 

‘‘Aren’t we conspicuous!” Frieda laughed, get- 
ting in. 

‘‘Aren’t we!” 

‘I see where Doris gets her pep.” This wasn’t the 
thing to say. It brought Ned down from his high 
spirits; he began taking the wreath off his hat. Doris, 
Frieda knew, had been stepping out this week. 
Twice she had been taken home from parties, pretty 
tight. 

“I can’t get her to go anywhere with me,”’ he said. 

This was revealing, and it hurt. He missed a 
daughter’s companionship. Was that why he had 
reached out for Frieda, almost hungrily, the minute 
he set eyes on her? There was no better reason— 
Quietly she took off her lei and dropped it. Ned 
didn’t seem to notice. He had hauled himself out of 
his downward mood and was talking gaily about 
things he saw along the road, about hotel people, 
about himself. There was no uncertainty about him, 
really, when he faced his work. He was fair to his 
past failures, he had learned by them. His egoism 
was that of the able, feeling the importance of what 
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he had to do; humble, too, in the presence of the 
larger task. He’d have another month or so in 
Hawai, he told her; there was a commission hang- 
ing fire. Something much bigger might come his way 
in San Francisco. He couldn’t see it yet, it was so 
enormous— 

Frieda’s boat was sailing Thursday. He didn’t 
mention that. 

That was Ned, so far, alone with himself and her. 
Sometimes she had a glimpse of his jealousy, protean 
in its change, the same in essence. It was always 
there, like the wild streak; it wasn’t let out blunder- 
ingly, like Kirk’s. Feeling the tug of it, she had the 
consciousness of two strong men, pulling in different 
directions; the strength of body, the charm of mind, 
drawing her apart. 


That Tuesday night, for instance; a dance at the 
Royal Hawaiian, rather late. Kirk, who could play 
a uke after a fashion, had snatched one from a silk- 
shirted Kanaka in the band. Kirk wasn’t entirely 
sober, but he managed. “Malihimi mele!’ tinkled 
the instruments, out of key with Kirk. Kirk’s crowd 
began to hula. Frieda began to hula. It wasn’t digni- 
fied, it was fun— 

And there was Ned Pierson, suavely evening 
dressed, standing in the doorway. His casual smile 
should have reassured her but somehow it didn’t. 
The band still played, and when Frieda came near 
him he writhed his body, burlesquing them all. Young 
people who saw him laughed and cheered him on. 
“That's fine, Mr. Pierson!” It was a good imitation 
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of a bad hula. Everybody liked Ned Pierson; but 
behind their laughter and his, Frieda felt that he was 
merely acting up, trying not to hold too much aloof 
from the youngsters Doris cultivated. 

“So you’ve decided to become a dancing man, after 
all,’ said Frieda, looking into his steady smile. 

“Oh, no.” His laugh had an edge on it. “I’ve come 
to put my child to bed.” 

She felt Ned’s dislike for the job as he stood, 
hands in pockets, looking at Doris, over there, drink- 
ing with a naval officer. Outwardly the father held 
his aplomb; Frieda knew that his nerves were tense 
inside their velvet. There was a swagger to him, 
advancing on Doris. I wouldn’t let him bully me, 
Frieda was thinking suddenly; but when she saw him 
lean over the girl, speak pleasantly, argue ineffectu- 
ally, her sympathy went out to him, talking in vain, 
completely stalled. 

That was Tuesday night. And today, riding with 
him behind a fat Hawaiian driver, she discovered 
how his jealousy had reacted to a hula and a uke and 
Kirk’s “Malihimi mele.’’ Andrew’s shaggy horse was 
clop-clopping along the road to the secret rock where 
they had played and laughed like children. They 
stopped at last at their favorite thicket, and when 
Ned had laid their picnic lunch on the cliff-edge, he 
said mysteriously, ‘Just a minute!’’ Eagerly he ran 
to where the Kanaka was grazing his horse by the 
carriage. Ned fished under a back seat and came 
back with a mandolin. | 

“IT can’t manage a uke,” he said, and actually 
blushed. 
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He poised himself on a rock below her and looked 
up as he tuned the wiry strings. He was rather beau- 
tiful, standing like that, his face all afire. Rapid 
chords flew from the jumping pick, then suddenly, 
“Malihimt mele!’ A soft barytone, managing the 
swift syllables prettily through the mandolin’s high 
intervals. It was something more than a savage jig, 
the way Kirk sang it— 

She looked at him across the lunch cloth. ‘Why 
didn’t you tell me you could do that ?”’ 

‘“That’s what the man said after he’d married the 
snake-charmer.” 

He was flip, but his hand trembled as he poured 
bouillon out of a thermos bottle. 

‘Sing some more,’ she begged. 

“Can’t I eat?” 

‘Yes. But sing some more then.” 

They ate lunch, almost in silence. After a while 
he said, “I don’t think I’ve learned anything but 
Malihimi Mele since I was a boy contralto in 
St. Luke’s Church. Don’t look at me like that. I got 
over being a contralto, didn’t I? But I used to sing 
heartbroken songs, when they’d let me. ‘Last Night 
the Nightingale Woke Me.’ Imagine a little puppy 
howling that, trying to guess what it was all about.” 

‘Sing it. Down there where you were.” 

And there he was, the mandolin against his breast, 
his voice richer, deeper with the sentimental words. 
“I opened my window so gently. . . .”’ Yes. For an 
unreasoning moment Frieda felt that she had opened 
her window to him. But he would never come in. He 
was too decent. And she blamed him for what he 
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had stirred in her on this island where flowers break 
and blossom and fade from sun to sun. 

He tossed away the mandolin when he came back 
and sat down. Lazily, his very laziness masking his 
hot ambition, he talked again about his work. The 
climate would get him, he thought, if he stayed too 
long. He’d be satisfied with tinkering. Just the same, 
he'd like to stick it out for a year, experimenting with 
tropic houses that sank into the landscape, became 
a part of it. He was already flirting with a plan and 
a rich widow who liked the plan. “You can get such 
effects with waterfalls and bamboos and lava-stone 

. and the houses growing out of it naturally, like 
banana palms. I’m playing with the idea. Or a little 
worse than that. Trouble with ideas is, people come 
at you with fountain pens and dotted lines. And a 
family man can’t afford to overlook the dotted lines.” 

They’re pretty expensive for him, Frieda thought. 

‘“How about the San Francisco idea?” she asked. 
‘“The one that scares you?”’ 

‘““Oh.”’ He clasped his knees and lowered his eyes, 
studying an empty White Rock bottle. He’s won- 
dering if he’d better talk about it, Frieda was decid- 
ing when he asked, 

‘You know about Nara?” 

“In Japan?” 

‘‘Heavens, no! In San Francisco, all over the 
country. N.A.R.A. Another one of those alphabet 
things. But this time it’s a sinful private corporation. 
The National Assurance Retail Association. It’s such 
a jaw-breaker, that name, that the stock market’s 
boiled it down to Nara.” 
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“It’s like a woman’s name,’’ said Frieda suddenly. 

“Yes. I think of her that way sometimes. A woman 
with a personality. That’s what sinks me. Trying to 
puzzle her out... .” 

‘A building, you mean?” Frieda prompted, be- 
cause he had grown silent again. 

“A whale of a building. But she mustn’t be a whale. 
Too many of those—big, junking leviathans. Nara 
mustn’t be that. . . .’”’ He smoked a while over what 
Nara must be. Then he said, ‘Emil L. Carlstrom’s 
behind it. Philanthropist in his way. He’s come down 
here with a lot of tycoons to see me. It’s his idea, and 
a mighty fine one. The Nara Center. Cultural meet- 
ing place for the people, you understand, and not 
aping the Civic Center, either. Nara has a business 
end. Thirty-five, forty stories, acres of ground, 
lecture-rooms, auditoriums, gardens, life-extension 
laboratories—”’ Shapely hands molding it in the air. 
“The Nara people want enormous executive offices. 
Philanthropy, science, advertising—why not? Imag- 
ine a lot of go-getters coming to me and saying, 
‘Build us a Wonder of the World.’ ” 

‘That's the way a sultan ordered the Taj Mahal,” 
Frieda reminded him. 

“Yes.”’ Drily. “I’ve got a couple of months to think 
it over. Hawaii's a good place for that. Doping and 
dreaming, I mean. Everything I’ve done looks pretty 
small now. And that’s so horribly big. I’ve never 
gone in for the colossal. But Nara—”’ 

The queenly name of a goddess rolled over his 
tongue. 
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chin in her hand. 

“Why ?”” Turning suddenly. 

‘Because you can.” 

“Thank you, my dear.” 

He flushed slightly, and she wondered if the ten- 
derness in his eyes was for her, or for the high, 
marble tower beyond his reach. Frieda laughed away 
a small, disturbing mood; who can be jealous of a 
building, even though the thought of it transfixes a 
lover’s face? 


Tomorrow would be her last full day in Hawaii, 
and she wouldn’t see him again, except perhaps for 
a minute. She didn’t tell him that. Kirk had been-get- 
ting up a picnic party on Waialua Bay, for Wednes- 
day. She had tried, not too hard, to wriggle out of 
it; but the party, he insisted, was practically for her. 
Anyhow, the gang wanted to get together for a final 
binge. Frieda’s mother, of course, put in her oar. 
Yes, it would be fine to be with Kirk’s friends. And 
Frieda didn’t have anything else on for Wednesday, 
really. 

But next morning, when Kirk’s crowd was getting 
together on the hotel verandah, Ned came toward 
her down the arcade. He had on brownish Harris 
tweeds, and the loud pattern became him. He wore 
a look of anticipation; Frieda’s heart turned fool- 
ishly; he must have decided to join their party. 

“Hello,” he said cheerfully. “Don’t you think it 
would be fun to drive over to Waialua Bay? I’ve got 
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Andrew bribed for the day. Lunch up there—then 
we could sneak back to town for supper. I know a 
Chinese restaurant where a little girl sings hymns 
and waves an American flag. She charges a quarter, 
but it’s—”’ 

She let him go this far, then she said, “I’m aw- 
fully sorry, Ned. But I’ve got myself all dated up. 
Funny, it’s for Waialua too” —giggling nervously— 
“with Kirk’s crowd.” 

There was a certain disdain in his eyes, watching 
the young people crowding into the cars. 

“Hurry up, Frieda!’’ Kirk’s bawl at the foot of 
the steps. 

“Well, have a good time,” invited Ned, and went 
back stiffly into the hotel. 

You bet I'll have a good time, she told herself 
rebelliously. He doesn’t own me. Why should he 
get mad, if I have a few dates that aren’t his? I’ve 
given him lots of time, and now he’s the one acting 
like a spoiled kid, being jealous, of Kirk. 

She hated to think of him in that ugly way, after 
yesterday, and the other days. Riding with Kirk, as 
they rolled past Pearl Harbor, she snuggled nearer 
to his rough coat, and felt a certain comfort in its 
roughness. Doris, in the rumble seat with another 
naval officer, was very quiet. Petting publicly, no 
doubt. It was so easy to go Polynesian in this climate. 
Frieda was glad that she and Kirk were getting 
away. 

“T sort of hate to leave Honolulu,” said Kirk, as 
they rolled along. ‘‘Don’t you?” 

“Sort of. But it’s always fun on the ship.” 
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“Yeah. The chief officer on the Lurline says he’s 
deck-tennis champion of the Pacific. Tie that!”’ 

Kirk, with his free hand, gave her a piece of gum 
and took one himself. He loved to chew gum when he 
was driving. It kept him from getting sleepy, he said, 
and, chewing, added, “I hope Doris holds fast to 
that loot in the rumble. She gives me a pain in the 
neck.”’ 

“Try rubbing it,” said Frieda sleepily. 

‘Anyhow, I’m glad you dumped the Professor.” 

‘Professor ?”’ 

‘“That’s what we all call Doris’s old man. Gee, 
Freed, I’m glad you’re back with the mob. Aren’t 
you glad to be back?” 

“Sure.” 

‘Just like old times.” 

It was after two when they found a picnic place 
on a rocky spot along the shore. There were several 
rounds of cocktails while the native men made a fire 
and began to fry things. Frieda was being very calm 
and amiable, assuring herself that she didn’t care 
whether Ned was mad or not. Doris, already a little 
tight, caressed the arm of the childish-looking en- 
sign. 

“I’m sunk that you're shaking the Islands and tak- 
ing Kirk with you, you tiger woman,” she called out 
to Frieda. ‘‘Me, I’m going to stick to Hawaii and 
marry into the Navy.” 

‘Sailor, beware!” said Frieda, and the ensign 
laughed like a tickled baby. 

Lunch at about three, the chicken burned, the beer 
rather warm. Kirk, always princely when he gave a 
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party, told the Hawaiian servants what he thought 
of them and called loudly for bridge tables. Bridge in 
Paradise. Oh, well. Frieda won four dollars, then 
laid down her cards and went up the shore to watch 
the sunset. It seemed smaller and tamer than usual. 
Yes, she’d be glad to get back to Detroit and a nor- 
mally mean climate. And what did Ned think of her, 
really, walking out on him like that? He hadn’t 
given her time to say anything. Funny about Ned. 
Dignified and distinguished as he was, when you 
stirred him up he could be just as peevish as Kirk. 

Kirk dropped his game and came up on the rock. 

“Say, Freed—when we get to the Coast a lot of 
the mob’s going down to Pasadena—be my guests. 
There'll be some polo and—”’ 

‘‘Mother’s going straight on to Detroit, I think,”’ 
said Frieda—and how often did she have to say No 
to Kirk? “My sister’s just had a baby, and Mother’s 
worried.” 

“tow old’s sister?” 

“Twenty-three.” 

“Well,” said Kirk, “start early and increase the 
unemployed. Anyhow, I'll fix Mother. Here’s the 
program for tonight. Go back to the hotel, shake a 
little damp out of our clothes, then go down to 
Chinatown. There’s a place called Loo Wing’s—”’ 

‘Where a little girl sings hymns and waves an 
American flag ?”’ 

‘“Where’d you hear about it?” 

“It’s famous.” Faintly smiling. 

“Well, we'll shoot a party there—good by, Hono- 
lulu, hello, California. How ’bout it ?”’ 
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“Kirk, I’ve got to get packed.”’ 

“Pack? Let your mamma pack for you. What's 
a mother for?” 

‘But I’ve got a headache.” 

“Oh. Another one of those.” 

Kirk, not always keen, had his flashes. “I know 
very well,” his tone said, “that you’re going back to 
see Ned Pierson.” 

For that was exactly what was in her mind. 


She and Kirk sat in the rumble on the way home; 
it wasn’t what she wanted, but Kirk arranged it. The 
young ensign drove, Doris hanging to him and squeal- 
ing, he skidded so around the curves. It was getting 
dark, a little cold, and when Kirk’s arm slipped 
around her Frieda didn’t resist it. It was better to 
drift. It was nice, lying in the hollow of his arm. In 
the soft dusk she knew that he could keep her happy, 
if she could go on like this, just feeling, not trying to 
think— 

At the hotel, before the others came, he squeezed 
her hand furtively. “Changed your mind, honey?” 

“I’ve changed it so often,” she was thinking, but 
she said aloud, ‘‘No. I’ve really got to finish packing.” 

The crowd dispersed in the lobby. Frieda, pre- 
tending to look for her mother, wove her way among 
the lounges and writing-rooms, Ned was often down- 
stairs, killing time, just before dinner. She grew self- 
conscious; people might wonder if she was looking 
for him. She thought of calling his room, asking him 
to come down. But she couldn’t do that. It was like 
eating humble pie, apologizing for something she 
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hadn’t done. She only hoped she’d run into him, 
then she could explain, if there was any explaining to 
be done. 

And there was Ned, coming out of the library in 
his evening clothes, gesturing vivaciously at a fat 
old man in a sloppy lounge suit. Mr. Carlstrom, 
probably, or one of his tycoons. It was a different 
Ned, withdrawn into his other world. All right, she 
thought, all right. This is his last chance— 

Something touched her arm. She turned like a girl 
stung. There he stood, steady eyes regarding her, and 
on his mouth the same fixed smile she had seen this 
morning. Yes, a different Ned. 

‘‘Hlope you had a good time.”’ He was terrifically 
offhand. 

“I wish you'd been along.” Trying to smile his 
mood away. 

“TI hate crowds.” 

“‘Ned, what’s the matter with you?” 

“‘Nothing’s the matter with me. Why ?” 

“I’m sorry it was such a mess this morning. And 
now’—with a silly laugh—‘‘they’re all going to 
Chinatown.” 

“Well,” he said, “Chinatown needs trade.”’ 

“I thought maybe I wouldn’t go. I’m not mad 
about crowds, either.” 

“Oh, go by all means. You might miss something.” 
His voice almost crackled. Jealous, she thought. No 
better than the rest of them. Acting like a fool. And 
she said it aloud: 

“You're acting like a fool.” 

He stood a moment, calming himself. That was 
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something Kirk couldn’t do, when he flew in a rage. 

‘““T’ve got a lot of old buzzards on my hands,” he 
said, “and I’m awfully sorry. They'll be at it all 
night. You see how it is, don’t you?” 

Frieda, who might have waited for him all night, 
said coldly, ‘Yes, I see how it is.’’ Her temper was 
whirling now, like a crazy pinwheel. ‘‘Don’t let me 
keep you.” She hurried away, anywhere. 

She thought of going upstairs, going to bed. But 
at the elevator she met Kirk and the Littells coming 
down. She told them excitedly that she’d been looking 
for them. ‘‘Going to take me to Chinatown ?” 

“IT knew you'd get over that headache!’ Kirk 
looped his arm in hers, and rushed her out to the 
drive. 

A speeding parade, five cars, they whiffled through 
town and unloaded among the woggly streets down 
back of the wharves. The usual Chinese smells, 
aloes and grease and opium. The usual Chinese 
sounds, squealing fiddles and whispering, felt-soled 
shoes. Loo WING, over a gilt dragon, was outlined 
in electric lights. Inside it wasn’t very different from 
the chop suey places in Detroit. Teakwood tables and 
thick green bowls and lacquered filigree around the 
doors. Mr. Loo, very American with a Middle West 
accent, and the usual, ‘Glad to see you, folks. All at 
one table, folks? Cocktails?” 

Tables were pushed together, brownish cocktails 
came in extra small glasses. Mr. Loo turned on a 
mechanical piano at the end of a ballroom that 
looked like a portable garage with a waxed floor. Be- 
fore the waitresses, in theatrical Chinese costumes, 
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brought in scrambled things in bowls—and, of course, 
more cocktails—Kirk’s crowd was dancing. As it 
had been in Java, in Cairo, in Singapore. The stage- 
set changed; the scenario, the actors were the same. 
Frieda wasn’t noticing things too clearly. She 
plunged into the game with a ferocity that made even 
Doris yell, “Hey, is this wreck insured?” The party 
was what Kirk called ‘‘shingles off.”’ Ordering Mr. 
Loo about with a wealthy hand, Kirk reassured him, 
“T’ll cover the breakage, Loo.” “Yes, Mr. Bailey,” 
said the little host, his hands out in a gesture that 
consigned his worldly goods to the flames. ‘Enjoy 
yourselves, folks. That’s what you’re here for.” 
The pattern of the night was zig-zag and prank- 
ish. The Harvard boy they called Bogie—traveling 
for his health, by the way—showed how to juggle 
three little red tea-cups and, of course, broke them 
all. Mr. Loo smiled appraisingly. Bobbie, the ath- 
letic girl, contributed to the breakage by teaching 
Kirk to spin plates on a cane, on the end of his nose. 
Charley Littell and his wife quarreled intimately 
because he had promised to go on the wagon at four 
o’clock. ‘Four P.M., Charley, not four A.M. Stop try- 
ing to talk like a lawyer.” 
And Doris was, as Kirk said, “all over the lot.” 
Between dancing and quarreling and love-making 
and acrobatic crashes, Mr. Loo brought in a sleepy, 
dish-faced child, aged eight. She wore emerald green 
trousers, and in her hand she held a stiff American 
flag. Good heavens, thought Frieda, so this is the 
quiet place where Ned thought we could be alone. 
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“This is my little Emma.” Mr. Loo stood her like 
a doll among the dishes. Little Emma was rubbing 
her eyes, bright, black slits under heavy lids. ‘Emma, 
sing your song about Columbia to the ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

The flag went up, the baby mouth opened feebly: 


“O, Kol-um-ba the jam of thee o-shun, 


The home of thee brave ann thee free. .. .” 


‘“‘Here’s a dollar for another,” said Kirk, and 
everybody yelled. 

“Baby,” suggested Mr. Loo, “‘sing ‘Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul.’” 

But Frieda put her arms around the green silk 
legs and lifted Emma down from the table. “Don’t 
make her,”’ she begged. 

‘But, lady,” protested Mr. Loo, “she was raised 
Christian.” 

In the spreading laughter Frieda carried the child 
to a far corner. The slits of Emma's eyes were nearly 
closed now. 

Darling,” said Frieda, “don’t you ever go to 
bed ?”’ 

‘Oh, I been to bed,” said Emma, “with my clothes 
on. Because there’s a party.” 

“Well, you go to your mother, honey, and have 
her undress you this time. There isn’t any party any 
more.” 

A back door opened. A Chinese woman in a pink 
kimono came through it. She didn’t look at Frieda 
as she led the child away. Kirk emerged from a clut- 
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ter of people—they were beginning to dance again— 
and laid a loving hand on Frieda’s shoulder. 

‘“‘That’s right, Frieda. Make ’em take the kid out 
of this. That Chink ought to be slapped down.”’ His 
wide gray eyes, now rather red around the edges, 
were admiring her heavily. ‘‘You’re a sweet girl, 
Freed. I mean, the way you are with little kids.” 

‘“‘Always some woman to mother a baby,” Ned 
had put it the other day. Frieda shrugged away from 
Kirk and mentioned baloney. She didn’t like him 
when he was tight. It seemed to rub his silk away, 
grease it. She told him it was about daybreak and 
they’d better get back, if they expected to make the 
boat. 

“If you didn’t treat me like a poison pup,” he 
said, “I’d lay off this stuff.” 

She felt that she had been too hard with him. 
Kirk, after all, wasn’t dissipated. Parties were par- 
ties. She’d straighten out his kinks, when they were 
married. For tonight, as though the very jumble and 
noise had settled something, she had made up her 
mind. 

They didn’t break up for an hour. Mr. Loo had a 
Cantonese version of scrambled eggs with fairly 
good American coffee. 

Kirk drove her home through the dawn; Doris 
and her ensign were quiet in the rumble, asleep, 
probably. Drunk or sober, Kirk drove accurately, 
instinctively, with the eye of a marksman. Red hibis- 
cus glowed among the hedges, bright morning wind 
fluffed the feathery algadobas along the streets; dis- 
tantly a white glory showed over Diamond Head 
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and Ned Pierson’s beautiful signature, marked in 
stone across the verdure. 


Mother scolding, but relenting somewhat when 
she learned that it had been Kirk’s party, not Ned’s, 
that had kept her daughter roistering in Chinatown 
most of the night, they hurried to the dock a few 
minutes before the Lurline’s whistles warned visitors 
ashore. The ship’s long, beautiful body seemed about 
to move out into the stream. Frieda’s head was ach- 
ing and her mouth was dry; Mother had lost a pair 
of shoes and the Kanaka porters didn’t like the size 
of her tips. Frieda, if she thought at all, was dis- 
mally wondering why people who didn’t love to be 
seasick acted like that the night before. This morn- 
ing she hated Honolulu, wanted to be whisked out 
of it, into nothing. Once they were on the gangplank 
she sighed with relief. The luxurious ship was like a 
sanctuary, an escape from things she had no desire 
to remember— 

The final whistle. The creak of rising gangplanks. 
The cough of tugs, straining the big steel hull out 
into open water. On the dock an Hawaiian band, of 
course, wailed “Aloha’’— This morning was like a 
whiff from the sugar factories. All sweetness, raw 
and rancid. 

She leaned against the rail on an upper deck, and 
Kirk leaned beside her. He was amused with the 
lively farewell, as he always was with any scene of 
action. Laughing, he chucked pennies to the diving 
boys. He took the lei from around his hat and tossed 
it into the water. ‘“Throw yours in, Freed. It’l! bring 
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you luck.” Listlessly she tossed away the three or 
four garlands which some Hawaiian friends—she 
couldn’t remember which ones—had given her on 
the pier. 

But her eyes swept the dock, studying the up- 
turned faces, a multitude of pinkish disks. Hands 
went up, throwing ribbons of bright confetti for pas- 
sengers to catch. The strings broke against the in- 
evitably moving ship; the last one was broken. Ned 
Pierson was nowhere on the crowded pier. Squeezed 
against Kirk, her side pressing into his, she let her 
eyes play slowly, carefully over all the faces. Ned 
hadn’t come down to see her off. Well, that was all 
right. He was busy. Busy with his Nara. Why should 
he take the trouble to come down? 

The Lurline, her twin screws working noiselessly 
from the turbines, swung into the channel, Honolulu 
was weaving by. Kirk was talking, she supposed, but 
her gaze was set on the town, which meant nothing 
to her but blotches of red and white and green. The 
hotels of Waikiki were vague squares. Kirk was say- 
ing something about a giant swimming pool, the 
beach was getting so shallow. Yes, that would be 
fine— Then pretty soon a high, round mountain 
loomed over the sea. 

‘Diamond Head,” said Kirk. ‘“They say the Gov- 
ernment’s got enough big guns up top there to blow 
the Japs to hell. It makes you proud to be an Ameri- 
can.” 

‘Yes, doesn’t it?’’ said Frieda. ‘I think I ought to 
go down and see how Mother’s getting along.” 

Mrs. Leslie was getting along about as usual in 
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the pretty stateroom with its chintz curtains and 
hotel-like twin beds. She was busy with a steward, 
ingeniously holding him accountable for a trunk that 
had gone to the hold. “But, madam,” the steward 
was protesting defensively, “as soon as we pass 
Makapuu Light—” ‘‘Always some excuse, and if I 
ever get back to Detroit alive.” 

Frieda withdrew tactfully, quietly, and went out 
into the corridor. After a while, maybe, she could be 
patient with her mother’s eternal complaints. It 
would be better out in the air, even if the view bored 
her and the passengers were all over the place. 

She was starting up the stairway, reaching toward 
B deck when she saw them on the landing above. 
The girl, haggard under her make-up, faced the tall 
man in white. She spit out, ““Well, you’ve done the 
deciding, haven’t you?” and whisked away from him. 
Certainly she was Doris Pierson, and the man in 
white, watching her go, was her father. 

‘Ned!’ Frieda leaned against the balustrade, 
needing support. The worried lines seemed to leave 
his face. He was beaming as he came down the steps. 

‘Well, here I am,” he began. Sudden embarrass- 
ment seemed to thicken his tongue. 

She straightened up, tried to look calm and not 
like a raw little fool, all bowled over by the sight of 
him. 

“Oh, you came—” she began inanely, and man- 
aged to add—“‘all of a sudden.” 

He only looked at her, dumber than she thought 
he ever could be. 

‘‘What made you come?” she asked finally. 
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His eyes dwelt on her slowly, and his voice was 
low. “I'll let you guess, Frieda. You can, if you 
want to.” 

Her heart thumped wildly. She could guess. He 
had dropped everything in Honolulu to follow her. 


VI 


PALE night over a sea which all day long, hour 
by hour, had been losing its purple and taking 
on the faint aquamarine of the northerly Pacific. 
Yesterday the Lurline’s officers and stewards had 
changed from white to half-white; today they were in 
blue. They changed with the sea from latitude to 
latitude. People were dancing in the high pillared 
social hall, dancing and playing bridge in the smart 
lounge; everything below was sparkling with re- 
newed life. Kirk Bailey was in the midst of it, not a 
graceful loser, because he wouldn’t concede defeat. 
He was in the lounge most of the time, arguing over 
a highball. Last night he had started a fight with a 
steward. It was pretty messy, putting Kirk to bed— 
Tomorrow would be San Francisco. Another cross- 
ing would be over. 

All the way from Honolulu great albatrosses had 
been following the ship, their strong, curved wings 
so fast that they had to fly in circles to keep their 
speed down to the Lurline’s twin propellers. In 
the night their wings were white sickles under the 
moon; their cries were overhead, the piercing scream 
of Valkyrs, signaling. 

‘And tomorrow,”’ said Ned Pierson, ‘‘they’ll meet 
the gulls at the Golden Gate.”’ 

‘And there'll be a fight,”’ guessed Frieda dreamily. 
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‘“‘No, there won’t. They’ll wait outside for another 
ship, and fly back to Honolulu.” 

Back to Honolulu. Wild, restless things, never 
satisfied, flying back to Hawaii to recapture a dream, 
then forgetting it, returning. Frieda Leslie and Ned 
Pierson lay in close chairs on the boat deck; the stars 
were diamond dust, dimmed by a big, round lamp. 
Frieda was thinking, he wants me. He doesn’t say a 
thing, but he wants me. I’ve given him every chance 
in the world. And here we are, talking about birds. 

‘*You decided to build it?’ she asked suddenly. ‘‘Is 
that why you’re coming home?” 

‘‘No. You know why I’m here.” His voice was 
deep as the sea. Their hands were so near that, with 
hardly a movement, he let his close over hers. “But 
it oughtn’t to be this way,” he said. 

‘“Why not?” She could hardly speak, her heart 
was jumping so. “It’s all right, Ned.” 

‘It’s all wrong.” 

“Why ?” 

There was hidden ferocity in his pleasant voice. 
‘I’ve told you to marry Kirk, or somebody like him. 
He wants it, your mother wants it. They’re right.” 

“I’m not trying to suit—them—” 

He let her hand go, swiftly like his changing 
mood. 

“Then think about my children,” he said. “I’m not 
complaining. It’s more my fault than theirs.” 

She saw, under the magic light, the worried 
strength of his face. 

“Your fault, Ned?’ Incredulously. 

“T’ve given too much to my work. And not enough 
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to them. When my wife died Doris was fourteen. 
She didn’t like the school she was in. I tried keeping 
her home; and she was lonesome. She must have 
been horribly bored. She ran away, and we were 
weeks finding her. She was in New York, taking music 
lessons. I got a music teacher for her, and that was 
all right for a year or two. Then I began seeing 
things. There was quite a scene, getting rid of the 
music teacher.” 

‘Poor Ned,” said Frieda gently. 

‘Oh, it doesn’t matter. It’s just part of bringing 
them up, I suppose. But she didn’t seem to stick in 
any of the schools I sent her to. When she was about 
seventeen I found her in Hollywood. She was one 
of those people—what do you call them ?—extras. 
A fellow who used Cyril Elwood to cover up a funny 
name—anyhow, there didn’t seem to be any way out 
of it, but to get them married. Frieda, I hope this 
doesn’t shock you. I hope—” 

‘*Tell me.” 

“Well, the rest of it’s routine. Elwood managed 
to involve me in a studio proposition and it cost me 
a quarter of a million to keep it out of the courts— 
in these times! Then Doris decided, a little late, I’m 
afraid, that she didn’t like Elwood. It’s just routine, 
Frieda. Reno and routine.” 

“But your boy,” said Frieda. Ned’s story of Doris 
had shocked her; shocked her and moved her closer 
to him. 

‘‘Artie’s not so much of a problem. He’s no great 
scholar, but that doesn’t mean anything.’’ Ned’s 
voice lightened, speaking of Artie. “I want him to 
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study engineering, then architecture. He’s not much 
at figures, but he’ll get the hang of it. It was quite a 
job, getting him through the prep schools. Now he’s 
a freshman at Stanford, a little old for the class. He’s 
nineteen.”’ 

‘‘That’s fine.”’ Frieda forced her cheerfulness, be- 
cause Ned’s voice was drooping. ‘‘Artie’s on his way, 
and you needn’t worry about him. Want to know 
what I think about Doris?” 

‘Tell me.” 

‘“She’s gone through the—poison. Some people 
have to do that. It inoculates them, sort of.” 

Ned Pierson looked at her for a long time. 

“I see,” he said slowly. “You take the poison and 
you set up a resistance. What sort of people are im- 
mune? Cold people?” 

She looked over the star-sprayed water. ‘‘Am |?” 

Then he gathered her up and kissed her. A kiss, 
being a child of light, can tell so many hundred 
things. His, quick and deeply sorrowing, said plainly, 
I have told you why a young, dear thing like you 
should not be saddled with my burdens. This is an 
accident. Time has played a trick on us. Go your 
way, my darling. And if you have your own sor- 
rows—they’'ll be yours. 

Suddenly they both rose and stood on the boat 
deck, the shadow of a davit falling between them. 

“You'd better marry Kirk.” He buttoned up his 
overcoat and walked away briskly, without another 
look at her. 

He’s too wise, too decent to be willing to trap 
me, she was thinking. Yet he’s thrown over every- 
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thing to follow me. He’s in so deep he can’t get out 
—am I? He sees what might happen—his children, 
always his children. Her mother said he was ahead 
of her in experience by half a lifetime. His experience 
—that was what Frieda loved in him. He had learned 
how to be kind. He knew her thoughts before she 
spoke them. Why hadn’t he stayed in Honolulu and 
let her go? Frieda, his lips had just told her, you’re 
too young to try this business that has baflled me for 
six years. Marry youth! Be gay with your genera- 
tion! I should be past the foolish age. Leave me to 
my work and my troubles. You'll do no good, my 
dear, only bother— 

After a while she buttoned her coat, as Ned had, 
and went down toward her stateroom. She met Kirk 
on the way, and tried not to show how she wanted 
to avoid him. He had sobered up, and his look was 
pathetic, asking her a favor. 

‘Been looking all over for you,” he lied sheep- 
ishly. “Not going to bed, are you? Want to dance 
around a little?”’ 

“All right,” she smiled. 

So they danced. 


But next morning, as Ned had promised, the great 
birds with sickle wings met the gulls at quarantine, 
circled over the screaming tribe, then faded into the 
west. The passengers, their mood gray as the morn- 
ing, had marched in a scowling bathrobed chorus 
past a persecuting health officer who had come 
aboard, apparently, for no reason at all except to 
get them up. Mrs. Leslie, scolding the government 
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for spoiling her day; Frieda, hoping that she didn’t 
look the way she felt; Kirk in bright blue pyjamas, 
his nose high, pretending not to see her, because she 
hadn’t treated him any too well last night. Every- 
thing jumbled into a subnormal commonplace, like a 
hangover. Health inspectors come aboard these 
Pacific ships, no doubt, to disinfect the germs of 
romance brought in from Southern waters. 

Ned Pierson was nowhere to be seen; and that 
was lucky, thought Frieda. Probably he had been 
the first in line, fully dressed, ready for the day. For 
a bad minute Frieda hated his efficiency, always on 
the job. Then she remembered how he had dropped 
his work to follow her. She could not bear the idea 
of seeing him now in this horrid breadline, and after 
her night of broken sleep. She, looking like this, 
with Mother and Kirk watching everything she did. 
And with Doris over there in a pink kimono-thing, 
giggling at the purser’s assistant, acting like a little 
monkey— 

Frieda decided what to do about Ned. Just noth- 
ing. He had told her plainly enough that he wanted 
to be let alone. 


She didn’t see him until the ship was docked and 
uniformed men, under the customs shed, were snoop- 
ing suspiciously into a pile of luggage in the place 
marked “‘L.’”’ Mrs Leslie was defying the Treasury 
Department, as she always did at customs. Now the 
quibble was over a number of things which she had 
demanded to be held in bond at Honolulu. She 
couldn’t remember the price of a hundred odd baskets 
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she had bargained for all the way from Suez to Suva. 
And the Bokhara rug the Hindu had sold her at 
Calcutta—how did they dare say it wasn’t antique? 
What did they know about antiques? 

‘Can't I help you, Mrs. Leslie?” It was Ned, very 
offhand, very citified in a blue box-coat and gray 
fedora. 

‘*They’re making me pay duty on all my antiques,” 
complained Mrs. Leslie, for the moment forgetting 
her objections to him. 

“Wait a minute. [ll get Curry.” 

The rowing around Mrs. Leslie changed to def- 
erence as Ned brought back Curry. Mr. Pierson was 
somebody in San Francisco, that was plain enough. 
Appraiser Curry’s hands went swiftly over rugs and 
silks and brassy doo-dads, setting this and that aside. 
‘‘No duty,” he grinned at Ned, pointing to a pile. 

“My mistake, Curry !’’ Ned grinned back. 

“Thank you, Mr. Pierson,” said Mrs. Leslie; but 
she was in a fresh argument with the inspector, now 
listening to reason. 

“I got a radio from my boy this morning.” Ned’s 
smile looked pinched as he led Frieda toward the 
gate. ‘‘He ought to be outside somewhere. Want to 
take a look at him?” 

“Why, yes.” That wasn’t what she had planned 
to do, but she followed him to the wicket. ‘“‘She’s 
with me,” said Ned to the man who tried to stop her. 
The man scribbled a pass. 

Ned stood outside and looked across the gather- 
ing crowd. A fair-haired young man, his milk-and- 
roses complexion deepening with excitement, was 
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presenting Doris with an orchid-colored flowerbox. 
This must be Artie, Frieda thought, but Ned sang 
out, “Hello, Joe! Mighty glad to see you.” And he 
presented Mr. Wirth to Miss Leslie. Ned likes him, 
was her snap judgment; but Ned was anxiously scan- 
ning the crowd. 

‘Seen anything of Artie?” he asked Doris. 

“Artie?” Dor might never have heard the name 
before. ‘‘He’ll show up, maybe.” She turned back 
to the emotional, flaxen Joe Wirth. 

Out of the huddle a tall, loose-hinged, rather un- 
tidy boy catapulted himself into Ned’s arms. This 
was certainly Artie; he was marked by Ned as Doris 
was, but his eyes were light blue, his mouth adoles- 
cent. He was bareheaded, and under one of those 
disfiguring haircuts which collegians call a “fuzz,” 
he showed a smile like Ned’s, brilliant and disarming. 

‘Well, kid, you got here!” Ned’s arm was around 
the angular shoulders. 

‘Almost missed it,’’ said the boy breathlessly. 
“Have a good time? Do everything? How’d you 
come to get back so soon ?””’ 

“Oh, I’m a great home body.” Ned laughed and 
pinched Artie’s ear. “This is the heir apparent, Miss 
Leslie.” 

Artie shook hands in the clumsy, eager way he 
seemed to have about everything. But his eyes— 
Ned’s turned blue—did not leave her. Where do you 
get off ? they seemed to ask. 

‘Son, it’s grand of you to come up and meet the 
boat,” said the father, anxiety again shading his 
voice. “But aren’t you cutting a lot of classes ?” 
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“Not worrying about classes.’”’ Artie’s hands went 
into his pockets. His wool slip-over hitched up in 
front. 

‘‘Not worrying?” Lines appeared in Ned’s dark 
forehead. 

Artie cast a quick, plaintive look at Frieda. I’m 
hearing something I shouldn’t, she thought, and 
would have turned away. But it was too late. 

‘Dad, I’ve been up here for a week. You can’t 
stay on the campus when—well, the faculty hands 
you a surprise.’ Artie’s cheerfulness was horribly 
embarrassing. ‘In fact, I’m flunked.” 

Pretending not to hear, trying to get out, Frieda 
couldn’t help seeing the look on Ned’s face; a man 
bleeding inside, working hard to conceal it. ‘‘I’ll tell 
you how it was, Dad—you see, when it comes to 
math—”’ 

Then suddenly Ned turned to her, trying to smooth 
out the stricken lines. J oughtn’t to see him ashamed 
like this, she thought. 

“Good by.” She held out her hand. “It’s been so 
nice—”’ That was silly. “I ought to help Mother.” 

“Good by.” He let her hand go. 

Standing straight and proud beside his drooping 
son, he scarcely seemed to see her. That’s the last 
straw for him, she thought, as she hurried back 
through the wicket. Showing her pass, she gave the 
man a cold smile; she was holding on to keep from 
crying. 


Vil 


HAT afternoon, as soon as Mother was out of 

the way, Frieda looked up his number in a Pal- 

ace Hotel telephone book. Mrs. Leslie, who didn’t 

like San Francisco, had tickets for tomorrow to take 

them home. She was off for shopping and tea with 

some of the tourists, so Frieda had an hour or two. 

‘Ned ?” when she heard his voice. ‘“This is Frieda 
—Frieda Leslie.”’ 

“Oh. How are you?” Crisply, the way busy men 
speak from their offices. 

‘‘We’re going tomorrow, and I thought I’d give 
you a chance to show me your house.” She was being 
what mother would have called a hussy. She didn’t 
care. She had made up her mind about Ned Pierson. 

‘“That’s fine.” Still crisply. “I’m going home a 
little early this afternoon. Suppose I send my car for 
you at four. You couldn’t find it alone, I’m afraid.” 

It was three then. Frieda wandered about for an 
hour, all pins and needles, afraid that Mother would 
change her mind and come back. But she didn’t, and 
promptly at four Mr. Pierson’s car was waiting. 

Up the hills, through windy spring sunlight; past 
the bold white business buildings which climbed the 
steeps, casting straight-edged shadows into the sun- 
light below; up, up over streets in the air, down, 
down into dips that rose again to other, higher 
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streets. I’m going to live here, she said, drawing in 
the air that brightened her spirit. I'll be part of 
this. My children will be part of it— 

Ned Pierson’s smooth-lined open car whirled her 
westward, past the bulking, shaggy hills beyond. She 
could smell the sea, she could taste it in the wind. 
Could almost hear it beating against rocks. There 
were larger, finer houses now, hanging over the cliffs 
above white-edged, pounding surf. They came to a 
dimly wine-colored stuccoed wall; a gate of Spanish 
iron centered it. Even before the chauffeur stopped 
his car Frieda knew that this was where Ned Pierson 
lived. The wall climbed like a ladder down the green- 
ish, purplish rocks. A Japanese manservant opened 
the gate, and Ned’s garden burst upon her. High 
fuchsias against the walls, and in the oval beds be- 
tween the walks low forest of white hyacinths, pur- 
ple violas and brilliant dots of vermilion from some 
little, starry flowers. Everything sheltered from the 
wind, she thought. Ned would do that. He had built 
this house for his children to live in. 

She didn’t see much after that. Inside the foyer 
her eyes were on an apple-green Korean portrait 
when a shadow came up from the living-room, three 
steps below, and Ned Pierson took both her hands. 

“I’m glad you came,’ he said simply, and she 
answered just as simply, “I had to.” 

He seemed to have buried the look he showed 
this morning at the customs shed. His air was almost 
gay as he touched her arm and led her across the big, 
restful, paneled room. One end was all wide, small- 
paned windows. They stood together, looking down 
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on the rifled gray-blue bay; a three-master, all her 
canvas bellying, was heading in toward the docks. 
‘“That’s mine too,” he said. 

Yes. Everything he touched became glamorously 
his; the house, the view, the garden. Glamorous and 
a little lonely. 

‘“‘Ned.” She turned abruptly. “You’ve got to let 
me talk to you.” 

His look was grave. His light had sifted away. 

“Frieda, I’d have given anything if you hadn't 
seen—what you saw this morning.” 

‘I was glad I saw it.” 

He thought a moment. “Maybe it was better. It 
showed you.” 

‘“That’s why I’ve come, Ned.” 

‘‘My dear, you should have stayed away.” 

‘“‘Ned—” her eyes were like stars, looking up into 
his—‘‘don’t you care enough about me to—”’ 

‘Frieda |”? He took a step toward her, paused, put 
his hands in his pockets. 

‘You said I was older—older than girls of my 
age. Don’t you trust my common sense?” 

‘““You’re the sweetest woman I’ve ever known.” 
His voice was so low she could hardly hear him. ‘‘And 
I'll not twist you— Twist you—”’ 

“Ned, it would straighten me out. Straighten us 
both out.” 

‘‘No. Maybe we both think so now. Darling— 
whatever we've felt is like something—” he paused 
to think—“‘something in a book.”’ Her very thought 
of him! “We can open it sometimes, when we're 
away from each other, and read. But this—’” he 
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gestured around him, as though his problem were 
there, closing about his shoulders—‘“‘this is awfully 
real,”’ 

‘Real? Aren’t you and I—” She couldn’t say it. 
She was choking up, standing there foolishly, hu- 
miliated by his refusal to see as she did. Shame 
turned her from him, moved her away. She was 
standing over a table by the wall; blindly she picked 
up a little white Chinese goddess who gazed benignly 
with folded hands. I’ve given him his chance, Frieda 
thought. I can’t go any further than I have. He’s 
sending me away. He’s so much wiser than I am. He 
knows why he’s sending me away. I won't stay here 
any longer. I’ll not let him think— 

Standing behind her, he drew her shoulders back 
against his breast. She turned her face up and gave 
him her lips. 

‘‘My darling, it must be right,” he said. “My 
brave darling. I’m selfish. I can’t let you leave me.” 

She shifted and put her arms gently around his 
neck. She was crying now. 

‘I love you so,” she said. “—to give you every- 
thing—that’s all I want. Let me help—yust let me, 
Ned. I’m sure I can, dear—sure of it.” 

‘‘Ah, yes, you can.”’ He held her tightly. Suddenly 
he released her and stood back. 

Artie, a cigarette under his nose, a newspaper 
under his arm, came noisily down the three steps 
from the foyer. 

“*lo, everybody!” he shouted, understanding in 
his eyes. ‘‘Say, isn’t this an excuse for a cocktail?” 
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HEY were only a week away at Lake Tahoe. 
Their honeymoon was cut short, triumphantly, 
because of what Ned Pierson saw one morning, 
painted on the clouds. If Frieda made him see it, 
then the glory was hers to share with him; and the 
blame, too, which follows in the steps of glory. 

They were on the porch of their timber cabin, 
their breakfast still littering the table. Ned, turned 
woodsman, wore his plaid shirt rolled up at the 
sleeves and open at the throat. It was only a disguise, 
she felt, but very becoming to him. This week, enam- 
oured, they had played at being forest children; 
quietly their minds were fixed upon his ambition, 
climbing the high stones of a city. 

“You're such a kid, Ned,” she told him, trying to 
bring an argument to a head. 

‘The same to you,” he smiled, and went on petting 
her. “A couple of kids can’t work miracles.” 

“IT don’t mean it that way. You're a kid because 
you're such fun—and so stubborn. Ned, you’re the 
wisest man I ever knew.” She meant it intensely, and 
adored him. ‘Then why can’t you go ahead? You 
have all the tools and all the tricks.” 

“You can’t build right with nothing but tools and 
tricks. Jack Leslie’s daughter ought to know that. I 
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can point you out forty buildings in San Francisco 
that were built with tools and tricks. God’s got to 
send another earthquake, or something.” 

‘What makes you so Irish, darling?” 

‘“‘My mother was an O’Brien.” 

“Is the Irish half of you bluffed, honey? Is that 
it?” 

‘Love me?” he asked suddenly. 

“Oh, gosh.” Languid and happy in his arms. “But 
tell me, Ned. What’s holding you back, really?” 

‘It’s a matter of feeling, dear. You feel before you 
see. Like falling in love. God fell in love with the 
world, the skies above and the waters below. Then 
He saw the work, and it was good. And Oriental 
monarchs, you’ll notice, don’t put out architects’ eyes 
until the job is done.” 

They weren't playing boy and girl any more. 
Ned’s look was very earnest, bent toward the vision 
beyond his grasp. 

“Tf I could only feel that building—make it some- 
thing I could hold in my hands. Those things have 
to grow inside you, eat you alive. There are a lot of 
hacks, itching to pile up another forty-storey chicken 
coop. They can do it. I can’t. I’ve got to feel the 
click here—”’ 

His fist went up to his breast. 


All these days her blood had been singing; even 
when she was asleep beside him her blood sang, for 
her heart was awake, beating out the truth; You'll 
work for him till you drop, and never feel the ache. 
He’ll shield you, too, because his knowledge is so 
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much greater than yours, His kindness is like the 
wall around his garden, beautiful and sheltering. 

In following her he had burned his bridge to 
Hawaii; impulsively he had snubbed a commission 
there which would have contributed a little more 
to his expensive family. Now the building with a 
woman’s name, the phantom called Nara, breathed 
formlessly, awaiting him. The vision lay beyond his 
sight. What had he just said? He must fall in love 
with Nara first—and to Frieda he had given all the 
rapture of his days and nights. 

Here in the bright mountain sun, shaded by the 
timbered verandah, these two people, who had met 
only a little while ago, yet were so deeply given to 
one another, saw in the full daylight things more 
visionary than the night could bring. She sat on the 
top step, watching him somewhat wistfully, fresh 
and youthful looking in his sketchy clothes; with a 
quick pang she knew that he must have looked like 
this when he was a boyish artist in Paris, working 
for his young wife—yes, and the baby too. 

‘Ned, come here,” she said, not knowing why. 
Obediently he sat down beside her, and she took his 
hand, loving it against her breast. 

“Everything you touch is beautiful, or you couldn’t 
touch it,” she said. His eyes were on her, and she 
was proud of her beauty. ““You must remember that, 
Ned. And remember how all those men came to 
Honolulu, just to see you. Because they have 80 much 
faith in what you can do.” 

“Faith.” He looked away, across the shining lake. 

“It’s my faith, Ned. It’s got to be yours. There 
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isn’t a man in your line that can touch you. You know 
that better than I do. Because you know yourself.” 

He was silent still, Was he listening? She sat 
quiet, holding his hand against her breast. His face 
was placid now, preoccupied. His gaze, fixed on the 
clouds above the trees, seemed to turn back upon his 
mind; a mind that struggled noiselessly with a deci- 
sion. She too was looking at the cloud— And with 
waking eyes she saw it! Graceful as an urn, powerful 
as Akbar’s fortress, the tall, white building shaped 
itself, towers and turrets and serried windows; and 
the sun striking silver from its crown. A feminine 
thing, a goddess. Ned’s child, his love. Nara— 

“Ned a 

“Yes.” His voice was far and strange as hers. 

‘You see it?” 

“Yes.”? Quietly. 

“Then you will—” 

“Pm going to, Frieda. God, it’s so big. It’s so 
wonderful. . . .” 

She was in his arms now, not thinking; just of- 
fering him all the love she had. She had given him 
another worship, something outside herself. But she 
had given it to him, as though it had come from her 
womb. Theirs to share, as her baby would be— 

Suddenly, from the joy that rushed through her, 
she felt the urge of haste. 

‘““Let’s go back right now—today. Don’t let them 
change their minds,” she urged. 

She looked across the lake. The white tower had 
melted to a commonplace cloud, brooding above the 
trees. Ned Pierson had drawn the vision into his 
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brain, and was already building it of stone and steel 
and concrete. 

His eyes came out of space and dwelt on her. 
“‘Maybe I’ll have too much for one man,” he said. 
But his look told her, ‘‘You’re the love that I shall 
build. Your beauty will be in it all. My adored—now 
let me climb!” 


The night before, secure in the velvet dark, he 
had whispered to her, ‘‘I’ve told you everything there 
is to tell, haven’t I? It’s the thing for us to do. Never 
hide things. Things spoil when you hide them.” 

‘We'll never hide anything—not ever, Ned.”” With 
all her heart she had meant it. She who had nothing 
to hide. 

She was in a fever now to pack and go back to 
San Francisco and her responsibilities. There was 
charm in every angle of Ned’s house, but there was 
dust, too. A place that had been kept by men, 
sketchily; or by children who didn’t care. 

She had noticed this on the day before their quiet 
wedding; a simple ceremony in the big window of 
the living-room. Nobody but the family circle—and 
Kirk. Stubbornly cheerful, a penitent walking over 
hot coals, Kirk had invited himself. Indifferent to 
him now, Ned had given him the ring to hold; a dog 
sometimes carries the whip that beats him. Mother, 
Doris, relatives from Sacramento, a clergyman witha 
book. Artie hadn’t arrived until champagne was be- 
ing poured. 

Mother had wanted a church wedding; dear Ned 
would have got Frieda a cathedral. But she couldn’t 
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see a pompous show, white spats and fluffy brides- 
maids. This unpretentious home ritual, Ned’s house, 
Ned’s beautiful things, everything that she was to 
share with him—yes, and the secrets she was to 
share with him, never withholding. 

That night Mrs. Leslie had gone back to Detroit. 
Kirk had kissed the bride briefly and wished, rather 
throatily, that she'd be happy. He stayed long enough 
to help Artie get very tight, then started moodily 
back to Pasadena. 


A curious melancholy gripped Frieda when she 
left Tahoe; one feels it sometimes after a spell of 
delightful music, gone now, its strains only a frag- 
mentary ecstasy, held between the brain and the 
heart. She shook away the mood, because the man 
who could play upon brain and heart was still there. 
Life might change, but Ned couldn’t, nor could she. 

She returned alone to the North Beach house, for 
Ned was a busy man again the minute he was in San 
Francisco. Sullivan, his chauffeur, opened the iron 
gate for her, between the faintly wine-colored walls. 
For a moment she stood bemused in the enchanting 
little garden; the first time the gate closed on her, she 
felt, she had stepped into another world. Now the 
flowers in the crevices made fragrance for her; the 
surf below pounded on the rocks with the lion-voice 
of power. All hers. The garden that she was to keep 
for Ned, the house that was to shut them both away 
from ugly things— 

Sullivan had gone with the luggage, the door was 
open for her, but Frieda lingered. Something un- 
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formed and foolish seemed to stand between her and 
the house. Impatiently she shook it aside and, went in. 

The radio was shrieking; in the living-room two 
people were dancing, Doris and somebody who bit 
an ivory cigarette holder. 

‘Hello, mamma!” cried Dor, pausing in the young 
man’s arms. He had hair like black oilcloth and 
small sideburns. ‘‘Welcome home, mamma, even if 
it’s only eleven a.M. We're staging this in your honor. 
You ought to dance with Hippy. He’s perfectly marv. 
This is Hippy Silva in person, Frieda. That’s not 
all his name, though. What is it, Hippy?” 

“‘Hippolito,” he said, devouring Frieda with agate 
eyes. 

“I knew it wasn’t Hippopotamus, but it might 
have been Hippodrome,” chirped Dor. ‘Frieda, 
Hippy and I are going to make our fortune. And 
you'll have a cut in it, if you'll pull for us. Imagine a 
new kind of night club, out by the Cliff House. Not 
one of those cheap and dirties, I mean. But a place 
for nice people to get over being nice. Hippy’s fa- 
mous from coast to coast. Aren’t you, Hip?”’ 

“You tell ’em,’’ grinned Hip, taking the ivory 
wand from his teeth. 

‘But for gaw sake,’ insisted Dor, “don’t tell Pop. 
He’ll irrigate it the way he does everything I start. 
Oh, Hip, isn’t that divine?” Mentioning the radio, 
perhaps, for she flowed into his arms and they danced 
again. 

This but a sketchy view, one of many like it. A 
cigarette was eating into a Korean chest; upstairs 
in the billiard-room another cigarette ate into the 
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veneer of an inlaid console. Frieda caught herself 
cringing from the smoky stub when she put it out. 
For a moment she felt that the door of Ned’s house, 
closing on her, had shut out the clean, high hills and 
the sweet breath of ocean which had brought her 
passion to life. Then, as suddenly, she remembered 
that this was the work that love had given her to do; 
and she was glad that she could spend her new energy 
putting Ned’s house in order. 

There was the click of ivory balls. Artie, a loud 
bath-robe over louder pyjamas, was burning the side 
of a pool-table with yet another cigarette; he was 
playing Kelly with somebody sleek and rather ter- 
rible. This one might have been Hippy, shortened 
and grown hog fat. Artie, when she came in, glanced 
up rather sheepishly. “Looking around, Frieda?” 
Using her name stiffly, because he wasn’t used to it. 
Then he went on with the game. The other pool- 
player, balanced on his cue, took in every inch of 
her figure, and didn’t remove the cigar he had 
plugged into a corner of his mouth. She was a little 
proud of herself that she kept on smiling until she 
was out of the room. 

It was unsteadying, this first glimpse of Dor and 
Artie at home. But it wasn’t as though she had been 
unprepared. Ned had explained them often enough, 
and vividly. Frieda began to feel herself lucky to 
have seen his problem, acted out in life, his children 
at their picaresque worst. It’s better to see once than 
to be told a thousand times. 

Now perfectly cool, she went over the house 
methodically, like an expert called in to do a job of 
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sanitation. Because of its cliff-side construction there 
were four flights of stairs from the kitchen, down 
by the tumbled water, to the servants’ quarters and 
storerooms up aloft. On one end of the top storey, 
overlooking the Bay, Ned had built himself an ob- 
servation tower; glass on three sides, a few shelves 
of finely kept technical books; a few frivolous ones, 
too, by Ogden Nash and P. G. Wodehouse. On the 
table were pipes in a bowl, a pair of binoculars, a 
pile of rough pencil-sketches. Over the shelves were 
some charmingly drawn architectural details. And 
there was a sepia portrait of a frail, pretty woman in 
the costume of about 1913. For a long time Frieda 
gazed at Ned’s first wife, delicate and small, with a 
puzzled look in her eyes, as though she couldn’t quite 
cope with the things that somebody was asking her 
to do. 

What was she trying to say? “Frieda, can you 
make a better job of it than I did?’”—Was there 
bitterness in that set smile, staring out of the pic- 
ture? | 

Frieda went down to Artie’s room, which wasn’t 
hard to identify; cigarette burns on shelves and 
floors and rugs were like a repeated signature; trunks 
vomited soiled clothes; a corner under a reading 
lamp was strewn with pulp magazines, featuring 
clumsy nudes. Then there was Dor’s room, a daintier 
chaos with lace and silk and gilded shoes running 
amuck across a mulberry carpet. The bed wasn’t 
made. Probably she had just got up to dance with 
Hippy. The suite at the other end, remote from the 
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rest of the house, was to be Frieda’s and Ned’s. She 
knew his room by the technical books and the horn- 
rimmed spectacles on the table; his clothes, hanging 
in a closet, gave her a feeling of new intimacy with 
his life. Her room, just beyond, was larger and more 
feminine. 

His Japanese man, full of toothy smiles that put 
her at a distance, was busy opening her bags. She 
gazed around, almost timidly, wishing that the Jap 
would go; it was as though this were her first night 
with Ned, and she must begin all over again. The 
curtains were jade green and struck harmony with 
two delightful Chinese landscapes, sunk in the wall. 
A housetop sketch of Chartres, in Ned’s sweeping 
style, filled the overmantel. A small white and yellow 
dressing-room, delicately frivolous, led to a bath- 
room lined with Spanish tiles; the tub was an oblong 
pool, sunk into the floor. There was new soap in the 
dishes, harmoniously tinted towels on the racks. 
Everything here was neat as wax. Ned, dear man, 
had given special orders. 

Looking around her, Frieda thought, this is a 
bridal suite. This house isn’t old. Ned must have 
wanted to marry again, or he wouldn’t have built it 
this way. This room wasn’t just for her. It was for 
anybody— She swept aside the ungenerous idea and 
supplanted it with a warmer one. The room had been 
waiting for her, just as Ned had been waiting for 
her, unconscious of her living until she came where 
a desire had called her— 

The Jap, working at her bags, hissed and smiled. 
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Her first luncheon, as mistress of the house, was 
alone with Doris; Hippy had vanished unaccount- 
ably, as Doris’s men usually did. They had soup, 
authentically out of a can, chops and boiled potatoes. 
Then there was the standardized cup custard which 
slack cooks keep on ice as labor savers. The Japs, 
Frieda guessed, were lazy when Ned’s back was 
turned; but Doris ate obliviously and talked about 
Hippy. 

“I saw you reaching for the flit-gun the minute you 
set eyes on him. He does get in your hair sometimes, 
doesn’t he? But, mamma, you'd be surprised—”’ 

‘Stop calling me mamma,”’ laughed Frieda. 

“It does seem kind of unnatural,”’ admitted Dor. 
‘*You’re only five years older than I am. People can 
do a lot in five years, but you haven’t. Frieda, it’s 
nice to have you in the house.”’ 

“Thank you, dear.’’ Dor’s warming toward her 
gave Frieda confidence, and the talk was moving in 
the direction she wanted. ‘‘We’ve always had fun 
together, haven't wer” 

“Haven't we? Remember the night we helped 
wreck Woo’s? That was fun.” 

‘‘We'll have a lot more.” Not at all meaning what 
Doris meant. 

“Gee, wouldn’t it have been a curse if Pop had 
married one of those female policemen, about his 
own age? Then I'd have known what hell really is. 
Listen, Frieda’ —amber eyes were anxious, the head 
of pinkish curls leaning across the table—“give me 
the dirt. What does Pop really think about my love- 
life?” 
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Now was the chance, offered generously. 

“Well, Ive only seen Joe Wirth two or three 
times,’’ said Frieda. ‘“‘He’s sweet—and he’s straight.” 

‘Oh, gosh, here comes the bride! If Pop told you 
the moon was square you'd agree with him.” 

‘‘What’s the matter with Joe?” 

‘“He’s pure gold. He’s a dumb cluck. His father 
manufactures medicine bottles. I know I ought to be 
shot, the way I’ve treated Joe. But if he doesn’t 
marry me he’ll never know pain.” 

“Then why don’t you let him alone ?”’ 

‘““You’re asking me? After the way you treated 
Kirk?” Doris must have sensed her own imperti- 
nence, for she went on rapidly, “It’s just that. When 
love comes into your life you go haywire and let the 
other fellow carry the hay.’ Her look was friendly, 
rather penitent. Something could be done with her, 
Frieda felt. 

“Doris, you don’t mean to say that Hippy—’”’ 

“Oh, Hippy.” She snapped a blood-red nail against 
her thumb. “I’m just keeping him in line to hold a 
place for a he. But, Frieda, you aren’t going to lec- 
ture me, are you?” A flutter in her voice. 

“No, darling. But you’re so nice—’”’ 

“I’m not nice. That’s the trouble. If I were nice 
I'd have listened to Pop and not married that stooge. 
But if you only knew how I hate good advice.” 

“T know,” said Frieda. “It bores me stiff, too.” 
She remembered how her mother had advised her 
not to marry Ned. 

‘But just the same,’’ persisted the contrary little 
Doris, ‘‘you think I ought to take Joe and end it all.” 
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“Your father’s worried,” said Frieda. 

‘“He was born that way, he’s Irish, but I’ll give 
Hippy the works, if that'll soothe Pop any.”’ 

‘He'll love it, if you do.” 

“It’s going to be great, having you around.” 
Doris’s hand touched Frieda’s in brusque, sisterly af- 
fection. For a moment the young stepmother wished 
herself twenty years older. Yet, she felt, they could 
work it out this way, because they were both young. 

“About Artie,” Frieda said, taking advantage of 
the friendly pause. 

Doris shrugged. She had no great liking for her 
brother. 

‘What about him? Leave him be. He’ll run away 
and join a circus, maybe, and that’s that.” 

“But your father wants him to keep on with col- 
lege.” 

“Okay. The asylum’s full of tutors that Artie’s 
sent ga-ga. But there’s always another daredevil, 
willing to try.’’ Doris thought a moment, poising 
her salad fork. ‘‘Look here—why not try black- 
mail ?”’ 

“Blackmail ?” 

“Sort of. Artie’s been playing the pool-rooms. 
He’s twenty-seven hundred dollars behind the col- 
lectors. Any minute they'll be coming round to Pop 
with a mean look. Then you'll see the fur fly. It’s 
the last ton that breaks the camel’s back. Poor Pop 
will stand just so much, d’you see?” 

“Yes,” murmured Frieda. ‘‘And he’s stood a lot.” 

“Artie’s scared like a rabbit. Got any loose 


change ?”’ 
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jars, her share of Jack Leslie’s vanishing estate. 

“Tell Artie you'll settle with the bookies, and 
nothing said, unless—’’ Dor’s small forefinger went 
up—‘“‘unless the tutor begins kicking about the way 
he’s slacking again. Then, says you, you'll bawl him 
out to Pop—” 

“You mean—” Frieda hesitated— ‘‘you mean, 
and not let your father know ?” 

‘Why advertise, darling? Pop would blow up like 
a nigger brewery. He thinks he knows all about rais- 
ing us. And look at the results.” Dor waggled her 
thumbs, impishly. “If you want Artie to work at his 
fool lessons, I’ve told you how. It'll cost you money. 
Personally, I don’t think he’s worth taxi fare to the 
place where they drown kittens.” 

‘‘Maybe not.” Frieda wasn’t thinking of Artie, 
but of Ned. Dor didn’t care how shady the idea was; 
it had the practicality of the underworld— Just the 
same, if Artie could be bribed into being decent, 
what a load it would take off Ned’s shoulders— 

“IT don’t believe I could exactly—” Frieda hesi- 
tated. 

“Try something else.”” Dor was philosophical. 
Then her dimples broke out again. “Ask me who 
I’m going shopping with this afternoon.” 

“Who?” 

“Joe Wirth, by hickory! He’s a swell bundle- 
carrier.” 

Impulsively Frieda kissed her. In spite of the im- 
possible suggestion, she felt queerly that the girl was 
on her side. At least, for today. 
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Joe Wirth, wearing an expensive plaid raglan and 
the deprecating air of a man who didn’t want to be 
admired just because his father had a lot of money, 
called at half past two. His people were plain, but 
Joe had a lot of sense, he knew his work; he looked 
rather like a schoolboy, but he had plenty of char- 
acter. Today, because Doris kept him waiting—she 
hadn’t thought of changing her gown until Joe 
showed up—Frieda had a few minutes with him. 
Talking with the boy, liking him, she wondered if it 
were not a cruel injustice, wishing him on Doris. 
Doris was his obsession. 

“I’m on my vacation now,” he explained. ‘But 
maybe my father’ll transfer me to the San Francisco 
office.” 

“You'd like that ?”’ she asked, as if she didn’t know. 

‘*T sure would. [ mean, if—” The big If, of course, 
was Doris. Frieda wanted to shake the girl, shake 
her into sense. Then she remembered in time— It 
isn’t sense that makes girls marry. 

Joe talked along about his business, very much 
interested in the places it took him and the people 
he saw. It kept him traveling up and down the Coast; 
Dad wanted him to get the experience. Joe gradu- 
ated from the University of Southern California 
three years ago, and he’d been in the Wirth organiza- 
tion ever since. 

It took pumping to get these things out of Joe; he 
wasn’t the kind that talked a lot about himself. 
There was a simplicity and goodness about the boy 
that went to Frieda’s heart. After a while he smiled, 
showing a dimple, and said, 
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“T hope you don’t think I’m fresh, but—but, 
Mrs. Pierson, it’s grand, your marrying Mr. Pier- 
son.” 

‘T think it’s grand too.”’ She blushed for the first 
time since she had been a bride. 

‘Mr. Pierson’s swell.”” He stopped and thought a 
minute, then said, ‘I mean, about Doris. She’s crazy 
about you, Mrs. Pierson, she really is. It’s going to 
be a fine thing for Doris, you being here.”’ 

‘I hope so,”’ said Frieda, and she was thinking, 
‘Poor lamb, how he watches out for her, and plans 
for her.” 

‘‘A house needs a boss, just like any other busi- 
ness,” said Joe. “That’s what Mother tells Dad. It 
makes him sore.”’ With a shy chuckle. “But she’s boss 
all right—”’ 

Then Doris blew in, sleek and smart and richly 
perfumed, “Oh, angel!’ she shrieked when Joe pre- 
sented more flowers. Pinning on a spray of orchids, 
she kissed Joe; but that, of course, didn’t mean any- 
thing. Dor kissed a great many people. It saved 
trouble, she said. She kissed Frieda too. ‘‘My fa- 
vorite stepmother,” she chimed with the click of 
many bracelets, “I'll be seeing you. Joe and I are 
shopping for sports clothes. Taking up golf. Yours 
for health, pip-pip.” 


IX 


LONE in the house, not giving herself time to 
cringe away from a distasteful job, Frieda 
went up to the billiard-room and found Artie asleep 
on one of the long window-seats. Had Frieda been 
a little older, a few years more experienced in ma- 
tronhood, she might have waited for a better chance. 
She was full of a convert’s zeal, impatient to gather 
up the loose ends of loose lives. 

The boy, lying there in repose, looked like a young 
Ned; a wayward, naughty young Ned. He smelled 
of gin; that was why he hadn’t come down to lunch. 
He was sleeping off a bad week in town. She opened 
a window, and the rattle brought Artie, blinking, up 
to his haunches. 

‘‘Um—Frieda.”” Smiling like a wakened seraph. 
“What time is it ?” 

“Three o'clock.” 

‘‘Oh, gosh. I must have dropped off.” He stretched, 
yawned, pulled the bath-robe over his bare chest. 
“I’m that hungry I could eat a horse and buggy.” 

‘‘Look here, boy,’’ she said, setting her mouth, 
deciding to be severe with this amiable problem. ‘I 
want you to come clean.” 

‘Come clean? What’s the idea?” Eyes blue and 
innocent as a young puppy’s. 

88 
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“You know, Artie. Stop your stalling.” 

‘‘Aw, Frieda!” His grin was a bit too wide; there 
was nervousness at its corners. ‘“‘Aren’t you begin- 
ning a little early—badgering me, I mean? Gee, I’ve 
got enough sorrows—’’ 

‘““That’s what I want to straighten out.” She had 
to smile, he looked so funny, his hair standing up, a 
welt on his cheek where the pillow had gouged in. 
‘You've got to go to work, Artie. You’ve flunked 
out, and there’s a lot of studying to do. Your father 
wants to get you back in college.”’ 

‘I wasn’t so hot at Stanford,” he confessed, droop- 
ing, his hands on his knees. ‘Too much night work, 
I guess. I don’t seem to keep my mind on math. It 
burns me down.”’ 

Seeing her slight advantage, she said, ‘Your father 
wants you to have a tutor. Will you work?” When 
Artie shook his fuzz slowly she persisted, “Why 
not?” 

“T’ve got too damn many sorrows already, that’s 
why.” He shifted his gaze from hers to a corner 
of the rug. “I think [ll hop a brake beam and scram 
for the Klondyke, or somewhere. I can’t concentrate 
on anything, when—” 

His hesitance was her chance. “You mean you're 
worried about that money you owe?” 

He straightened like a jumping Jack, his mouth 
flew open. 

“Hey! So Dor’s squealed on me, has she?” His 
lips began to tremble. “Please don’t tell Dad. 
Please.”’ 


‘Why not?’’ She hoped that she wasn’t looking 
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prim and holy, like a stepmother; but she insisted, 
‘“You’re on the spot, Artie. You can’t laugh that off. 
Probably those pool-room people haye robbed you. 
I’m not going to rub it in, how silly you’ve been—” 

“Oh, please, please—Frieda—don’ t tell—” 

‘Your father can straighten this out for you, if 
he knows what it’s about.” Artie was burbling pro- 
tests, but she went valiantly on, “If you’ve been 
robbed, he’ll make them give the money back. He can 
do anything.” Then, pitying his blank,’ scared look. 
‘“‘Artie, if you’re afraid to tell him, let me do it.” 

“Thanks, lady, thanks.” But he was clutching his 
hair, moaning. “‘You haven’t known him as long as I 
have. The other time I got in dutch—about money— 
oh, he was fierce. He warned me. It doesn’t make any 
difference who tells him. He’ll kick me out. He’ll—”’ 

Frieda sat very still, studying the boy’s passion 
of remorse. His broken words carried conviction. 
She was thinking of Ned, too. She, Frieda, had given 
him the vision, and she felt the responsibility. Peck- 
ing worries like these shouldn’t turn him from his 
work. Ned would take it hard, this Aygie business. A 
quick sophistry, born of a desire to spare Ned, 
flashed into her mind. Keep the peace, that was her 
job— All this came too swiftly for her to feel the 
wrench of conscience that troubled Her later. Doris 
was right. Frieda had a toe-hold on — a mean 
hold, but terribly effective. 

‘How soon do you need the riones ?” she asked 
quietly. 

“Right away, Frieda—oh, lord, Frieda—" He 
was rubbing his knuckles, big tears were in his 
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eyes— “This afternoon. I’m on the spot. They’re 
going to tell Dad. I’m just sick about it. Honest, I 
couldn’t stand it again, if they told—” 

Still she stugk to her point. “I’ll tell him, and it 
won't be so bad. I’ll go down to the office right 
away— 

‘No, no! I’d rather go to jail. I’m a washout, 
anyhow. Let me alone, for God’s sake. I'll get the 
money some way, myself—”’ 

“How ?” . 

He had jumped up, his bath-robe hung around 
him like an empty sail. In his shamed face she read 
something that sickened her. He’d get the money 
in his own way. What was in his confused, pathetic 
mind ? 

‘How ?”’ she asked again. 

He leaned down and fussed with one of his bed- 
room slippers. dle didn’t dare look at her, that was 
it. An unexpected pity came over the young wife 
and made her want to cry too. He was just a brown 
puppy, boggle-headed, badly trained; something must 
be done about him, right away or he’d turn into a 
wild dog, a killer. 

‘Sit down, Artie,” she said, after he had grown 
calmer. ‘‘Now here’s my side of it. You’re going to 
another college in the Fall—’’ 

“Fat chance.” 

‘You're going. It’ll mean a lot of boning, regular 
hours, staying home, no more parties.” 

He sat up straight, desperately bright. “I’d do 
that, Frieda. Honest I would—if only—”’ 

“All right; Artie.” The decision seemed forced 
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from her suddenly. She tightened her lips on it and 
pointed.to a cluttered desk. ‘Get a pen,” she said, 
‘fand some paper.” 

It was a queer document that Frieda scrawled so 
rapidly that the 1’s went undotted, the t’s uncrossed. 
It might have caused merriment in a court of law, 
but it covered definitely the contractual obligations 
of Arthur E. Pierson to Frieda L. Pierson for a 
consideration of $2,700, same to apply to certain 
gambling debts. It almost filled a page. Shakily Artie 
signed his name, flourishingly Frieda put her own 
below it. 

“Gee,” said Artie, turning away. He wiped his 
eyes with a green silk handkerchief. 

“Don’t worry,” she said coldly, “I won’t do it 
again.” 

Five minutes later she saw him in his slacks and 
sweater, bounding downstairs. He came back so soon 
with his pool-room collector that Frieda suspected 
the man of having waited around the corner; quite 
likely, for he was the one who had been playing pool 
with Artie this morning. He had cards which seemed 
to identify him; briskly he showed a number of 
I.0.U.’s with Artie’s signature. Anyhow, thought 
Frieda, signing a check, even if the man’s a fake I’ve 
got plenty to hold over Artie’s head. And how I hate 
this, not telling Ned a thing— It was all in such a 
silly rush. And I was right. He’ll see that I was 
right— 


It was too exciting, when Ned got home that night, 
for his bride to remember much of the mean little 
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drama that had pulled her nerves tight as fiddle- 
strings. She was fearfully tired before he came, but 
his presence brought her back. She met him in the 
foyer, a slightly different Ned; he seemed to be 
brushing away the work, still before his eyes, like 
cobwebs. He shoved aside another self, and was all 
hers again. 

His kiss said, ‘The first time home, dear.’’ But 
they were silent in each other’s arms. Then she 
asked, 

‘Did you see them, Ned? Is it all right ?”’ 

‘“We’ve been in a huddle all day.’’ He laughed 
largely. ‘Business tycoons in a huddle—not sure 
whether they'll go around the end or kick a field 
goal. Whew. It’s jolly, having your life arranged by 
a committee.’’ He passed his hand over his fore- 
head. “The Nara people, it seems, are only putting 
up half the money. They’ve hauled in a soviet of 
philanthropists—isn’t it wonderful that there are 
some left? And they’re borrowing a million, or a bil- 
lion, or something from the Public Works Admin- 
istration. Does that inspire you ?”’ 

Yes,” she said softly. ‘Because the fuss is all 
over you.” 

“Little Detroit!’ He put his hand under her chin 
and drank the love from her eyes. ‘‘Don’t let the 
debating society bother you. I’m going to do the 
Nara building. You and I decided that, didn’t we?” 

Happy and confident, she looped her arm through 
his and led him into the living-room. “‘Matsu,”’ she 
called gaily to the Japanese butler, “bring the cock- 
tails.” 
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“Hello! In command of the ship already?” cried 
Ned jubilantly. 

“Tl command it better pretty soon.” With a faint 
qualm, remembering her deal with Artie. “Ned, Ive 
been commanding the dinner.” 

‘Honest ?” 

‘Don’t look scared. And guess what! Dor’s bring- 
ing Joe in for a drink.” 

‘Freed, just stand there, will you, till I get out 
my magnifying glass?” He made a circle of his 
thumb and forefinger, pretending to examine a place 
on her neck. 

‘‘Sure’s you’re born, there’s one now!” he said. 

“One what, fool?” 

“A mole. Little black fella, full of magic. There’s 
another one, as I remember it, near the small of 
your back.” 

‘(Do brides blush?’ she laughed back at him. 
“But what does that mean?” 

“They say, you know, that witches are covered 
with moles, And what sort of spefl have you been 
putting on my angel daughter?” 

‘She only phoned and said she was bringing Joe,”’ 
said Frieda, wide-eyed, innocent. “ 

‘I hope she isn’t going to have measles,” said 
Ned, and went to the piano where he slammed out 
The Blue Danube on the black keys. Then he 
bounded upstairs to tidy himself for the welcome- 
home cocktail. He was scarcely down again when 
Doris came breezing in with Joe. He was carrying 
a baby-blue flowerbox, but this time he handed it to 
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Frieda. ‘They're a little late for the wedding, I 
guess,” he said deprecatingly. 

‘Pop, register jealous rage,” commanded Doris, 
fondling Ned., ‘You go and rob the cradle, then 
along comes my lover to poison her mind with gar- 
denias.”’ 

‘Keep your mind on your own work, brat,” said 
Ned, pinching per nose. 

“Ouch! Now you're brutalizing me, huh?” She 
slammed him-on the chest with her doubled fists. 
They tussled. 

It was gorgeous, watching the Pierson family in 
action. Especially when Artie came in, following the 
cocktails. 

“That’s right, boy,” urged Ned, “keep trailing 
’em. You know, Freed, he can smell a drink by radio. 
Stick to the air, kid. It’s better for you.”’ 

“Mer asked Artie, injured. “I’m on the wagon. 
From now on. And that’s all the thanks I get from 
my darned family.” 

‘You on the wagon?” Ned’s mouth was open. 

‘Yes, I said ‘I was, old-timer.” 

“Well, fresh egg, if I believed it I’d fall dead.” 
Just the same, there was a hope in Ned’s eyes. 

“I’m off that stuff. Off for life.” 

‘““What’s the matter, son? Diabetes ?’’ Doris snick- 
ered at the crack. Joe echoed the snicker. Frieda 
alone was uneasy. 

‘“‘Oh,”’ boasted Artie, “I feel great. I want to keep 
that way. Got a lot of work ahead, if I’m going to 
make the eae 
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“The third grade,” giggled Doris, ‘if he can pass 
the intelligence test.” 

‘Lay off your brother, hornet,” warned Ned. 

‘Says you?” trilled Doris. ‘‘Who started it?” 

“That’s all right, Artie!” The look of happiness 
in Ned’s face was worth all the money and the 
conscience-prick it had cost his wife. ““When you’re 
in for a struggle the thing to do is train for it. I think 
I’ve dug up a grand tutor for you. Old Gus Fultz, 
used to be in our office. He’s a terrible draftsman, 
but a shark at math.” 

‘‘That’s fine.” Artie nibbled a cracker drily. ‘I’ve 
been thinking about a tutor.” 

“Give me his drink quick, before he changes his 
mind,’’ demanded Doris, reaching. 

In the brief time when they had had the world to 
themselves, up there in the Tahoe cabin, they had 
been as close together as a man and woman can ever 
be; they had seemed to breathe with the same breath, 
lying there in the dark. And he had told her that they 
wouldn't hide things from each other. No, she had 
said, I'll always talk it out with you, Ned; and 
there'll never be anything to hide. 

Yet here she was, her first night as mistress of his 
house, and already hiding a foolish thing which she 
couldn’t tell him, if there was to be peace in his trou- 
bled family. He must be allowed to go on with his 
work, not nagged and worried. That was her job. 
Doris must be married off again, Artie sent back to 
college. 

Up in Tahoe she had dreamed of her first dinner 
with Ned at their own table. It was a’ bride’s dream, 
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quite untroubled by reality. She would be alone with 
him, getting used to their house, learning about it 
through his wisdom and his laughter. 

But tonight they weren’t alone. Artie, a newly 
remodeled boy, decided to stay home. He’d been 
barging around too much, he said, and he thought 
he’d look over his math, so that he wouldn’t be too 
wet when the tutor came. That was as it should be, 
she thought, as the three of them sat down at the 
long teakwood table in the handsome yellow dining- 
room, She watched Ned carefully while he listened 
to his son’s smooth outline of a scholarly future. His 
look was a study, keen, pleasant and a little disturb- 
ing. Somehow he didn’t handle the boy right, she 
thought. How could you tell him that? 

She was soft and purry again when he compli- 
mented her on the dishes she had planned and helped 
old Shimba cook. There were fresh tomatoes in the 
soup, and with the squabs a good salad in a wooden 
bowl, the way her mother had taught her to make it. 

‘‘That’s it,’’ said Ned, “the garlic just walked 
through the kitchen. It didn’t stop very long.” 

There was a cold sauterne, but Artie ostentatiously 
turned down his glass. And for dessert crépes 
Suzette. The boy sent back his plate for a second 
helping before she remembered that blazing brandy 
wasn’t exactly the thing for a young man on the 
wagon. He ate appreciatively while his father talked 
on: 

‘“The first time I met her she said she didn’t know 
anything. Frieda, you’ve been hiding your talent 
under a saucepan.” 
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“Oh, I haven’t begun to fight yet,” she laughed, 
but nervous eyes were on Artie, finishing the hot 
liqueurs with a spoon. Ned caught her glance and was 
suddenly aware. 

“Hey, kid! It’s all right, I guess, if you eat your 
liquor.” 

“Gee, I forgot,’ said the boy through a huge 
mouthful. ‘Anyhow, I’m off the restaurants from 
now on.” 

The incident was closed, gracefully, merrily. She 
began to sense a renewed companionship between fa- 
ther and son; she was pulling them together, she 
felt, as she had promised herself that day under the 
customs shed. But her husband’s quick look, turned 
again on Artie, jarred the illusion. 

“You're really going to study? Not just go 
through the motions?” Ned’s tone was crisp. 

“Sure, I am, Dad.’’ Eyes wide and honest. 

‘Well, what’s changed your mind, son?” 

‘T got to thinking it over—” Artie floundered a 
littlek—‘“‘got to thinking it over.” An appealing look 
at Frieda out of eyes like Ned’s, only rounder and 
bluer. ‘‘Frieda got after me with a hot prong.” He 
went on eating, fevered, embarrassed. 

‘Oh, that’s it!’ Ned laughed, laid down his fork. 
His laugh was constrained, seemed to jumble every- 
thing into a mass of bad angles. “‘Well, I hope she 
keeps after you, boy. But mathematics is one of the 
things you can’t get anybody to do for you—’’ 

‘‘He’s going to work, aren’t you, Artie?’’ Frieda 
felt the air was tightening again. 
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“Yes, madam.” Artie saluted, giving his father an 
embarrassed sidelong look. 

Deftly, as though nothing had happened, Ned 
told a funny story about a crank letter he found at 
the ofhce; a chicken farmer in Petaluma wanted him 
to put a grand rotunda in a public building and call 
it the Egg Room. “And I think I’ll build it,’’ he 
chuckled. 

“T’ll bet you could,” said Frieda, “and make it 
beautiful.” 

‘“The same to you and your stuffed squabs.”’ 

Peace was restored, but a guarded peace. After 
coffee Artie stirred, bobbed his college fuzz clumsily 
and said he'd better get upstairs and start plugging. 
‘‘That’s the idea,”’ said his father, rather coolly, as 
they shook hands. Impulsively Frieda rose and 
kissed the boy good night. Poor kid, he’d made 
enough trouble for himself and for her and every- 
body. 

She and Ned went up to the tower room and sat 
awhile, silently smoking. The lamps were dim, and 
through the window they could see searchlights, 
sweeping wide arcs through a gauzy fog-stream. Out 
of the whiteness below steamer whistles sounded, 
mournfully bellowing sea-monsters, enormous and 
pathetically alone; here was security, Ned’s love 
gathered around her, so warm and sensitive that it 
seemed to read her heart. But there was a new quiet 
in him. The quiet of creation, striking form into 
stone. Nara, the myth, Nara, the great stone woman, 
was coming to life— And all those tycoons in a hud- 
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dle, bothering Ned, holding him back with their talk 
of pools and loans and mortgages— 

Closed in by the mist, silent beside her man, 
Frieda’s thoughts wandered back to Jack Leslie, 
killed by his work and his baffling quarrels with men 
who couldn’t see with his eyes. In his latter years her 
father had drawn into himself, withheld his prob- 
lems. Frieda was too much of a child then to under- 
stand much, except that he was suffering and baffled. 
Mother—well, she was always like that. 

I won't be like that! resolved Frieda, and her 
fingers gripped Ned’s hand savagely. 

But his hand lay very still in hers, remote and 
kind. She felt suddenly deserted with the secret she 
must hold from him. But, no. Of course she’d tell 
him. It was such a silly thing to hide— She could 
feel the gaze of the sepia woman, looking down from 
the wall, shedding a small, bitter smile on their love. 
Did she have things she couldn’t tell Ned? In her 
frail, short life had she buried her conscience, like dry 
bones that rattle, even when they’re under ground? 

Frieda lay with her head on her husband’s breast, 
and heard him say, “It’s wonderful what you’ve done 
today, my darling.” The light of his cigarette wasn’t 
far from her ear. 

“IT don’t like you to be worried,” she said, snug- 
gling closer, and hoping he wouldn’t mention Artie 
now. “Doris just needs talking to. She’s only buzzing 
with that funny Spaniard—what’s his name? Hippy. 
She laughs at him. She’ll marry Joe, I think.” 

‘““Matchmaker!’’ His arm around her waist 
squeezed her a little tighter. 
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‘“‘That’s what you want, isn’t it?” 

“It would be the best possible thing for Dor.” 

“It would be horrible for her, and for Joe, if it 
didn’t come out right. But Joe’s so good, and he 
could make her happy.” 

“I know you'll make up her mind for her, honey.” 
He didn’t move, but she felt that he had turned on 
her suddenly when he said, ‘But what I don’t get 
is Artie. You must have worked a miracle—chang- 
ing his character in half an hour.” 

Her heart hit against her ribs, chill and hard. This 
was Ned’s challenge. She’d tell him now—no, it 
would be insane. 

‘Did you put a voodoo on him?” Ned’s pleasant, 
unchanging voice. 

“Oh, I talked to him,” she answered slowly. What 
could she say? “I don’t think he’s such a bad boy. He 
needs to be put right about a few things—” 

‘"Maybe so.”” The voice was less pleasant, almost 
harsh. “But he’s got to have a hard knock before he 
realizes what it’s all about.”’ A silence. ‘Frieda, 
there aren’t any secrets between us. We made that 
swap, didn’t we, dear?” 

“Yes, dear.” Faintly. 

‘This isn’t so easy to say. It’s not only Artie’s 
being bounced from college. Lots of kids are. But 
when I got back I found he’d been gambling in the 
pool-rooms. He’s in debt for quite a lot of money. 
They’re trying to collect from me.” 

“Oh.” 

“T’m not going to pay it, and I’m not going to let 
Artie borrow the money, if I can help it.” 
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“Why ?” This burst from her crazily. 

“Something like this has happened twice before. 
I’ve paid, or I’ve let him borrow, then paid after- 
ward. This time I want that debt to float.” 

She felt her body stiffen in his arms. ‘‘Ned, you 
wouldn’t do a thing like that. It would ruin him. 
Why, even if they sent him to jail—” 

‘‘They won’t send him to jail.’’ Even in the half 
darkness she could feel his head shaking. “I can keep 
it out of the courts, and out of the papers. I won’t 
let him go to jail, but I'll make him think he will.” 

‘That won’t work.” 

“Yes, it will. Don’t be too soft-hearted with him, 
Frieda. Next you know he'll be trying to borrow it 
from you.” 

ot ee 

‘You what?” Tenderly out of the dark. 

“IT don’t think so.” 

‘*And it would be the worst service anybody could 
do him, right now, to help him out.” 

They were silent for a long time; the searchlight 
of Fort Mason, a ghostly sword, cut the mist. 

Finally they arose, as by mutual consent, and went 
down to their bedrooms. 

Yes, this was different from the first night she had 
expected in Ned’s home. At a long mirror in her 
dressing-room, adjoining the Spanish bath, she sat 
half undressed, combing her hair. In the reflection 
she could see Ned, swinging into the coat of his blue 
silk pyjamas. The sight of him stirred her pride of 
possession. Their house, their rooms, he and she 
locked away together, just themselves. 
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Yet there were other selves seeping through the 
walls. Selves he had created in another life; now 
they seemed to be weaving a thin barrier between 
them, frail as a spider’s web. His children, an in- 
tegral part of her love, had begun their work upon 
her; already she had done, behind Ned’s back, the 
very thing he would have wished her not to do. 

“Ned!” she called softly. 

“What is it, honey?’ He came into her dressing- 
room. 

“Nothing,” she said, and put her arms around his 
neck, 


X 


ED’S young wife was pragmatist enough to 
believe that a bad idea is a good one, if it 
works for good. Hers, thus far, was making sense 
out of a jumble of conflicting characters. As San 
Francisco’s breezy spring wore into windy July she 
was beginning to take a quiet pride in what she had 
accomplished. There were moments, it is true, when 
she could have risen up and pushed Ned’s house over 
the cliff; but these bad intervals were short. Some- 
thing like order was coming into the family, and for 
the first time. But secrets breed stealthily, lay eggs 
that hatch into monsters. Was it her imagination, 
seeing goblins, that made her believe that Ned was 
less open with her than he had been at first? Was he 
purposely separating her life from his, putting her 
in her place, much as Jack Leslie had put his own 
complaining wife? 

She had only visited his offices twice; they were 
modestly set in an old-fashioned building; the rooms 
were old fashioned too, quiet and high, elegant with 
faded golden walls, a flowered French carpet, the 
mahogany and brass of Empire pieces. It was like 
entering a dignified private house, another house than 
hers. He hadn’t seemed quite at ease with her there, 
although on the second visit he had taken her through 
his little square office and into the large, bright 
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workroom beyond. There was the bushy-haired 
Blake, his assistant, and concentrated young drafts- 
men who looked up from their boards with envy in 
their admiration. 

“Harry, will you show Mrs. Pierson those pre- 
liminary drawings ?’’ Ned’s sober office voice. Blake 
unwrapped a three-foot square and held up the water- 
color. Nara’s tower was white and violet under the 
gray sky; her marble skirts flowed down around a 
garden; she seemed to be carrying flowers in her 
apron. She was not a giant goddess in the picture, 
but little and delicate. Frieda was going to say so 
when Ned’s commanding finger went like a pencil 
down the building’s flank. 

‘All wrong there,” he said tersely. “Have Nordi 
come around.”’ 

Something, she knew, was more amiss than a mere 
fault of drawing. The business men who were backing 
the building had disagreed. Ned hadn’t signed a con- 
tract yet, and he was experimenting, losing patience. 
That much she had pried out of his reticence. She 
wouldn’t question him any more. She loathed nosey 
wives. He’d tell her, she still felt, when the time 
came. Or was some instinct leading him to punish 
her for her deception? Still it was beautiful to see him 
at home every night, to feel that his arms needed her, 
and that nothing could be very wrong when they had 
so much. 


She was justified, she felt, in what she had done for 
Artie. He wasn’t bothering Ned any more. He had 
buckled down. Like the wild Pierson that he was, he 
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had to make a night of it now and then. Frieda, a 
light sleeper, always heard him when he came in 
and had to giggle at his efforts to get upstairs with- 
out making a noise; but he never missed breakfast, 
and his fresh-shaven smiles were brighter than the 
foggy morning, even if his eyes were not. His sly 
glances at Frieda were like those of a wicked puppy, 
wondering if he had been caught in the act. His 
attempts to show his father how interested he was in 
mathematics and mechanical drawing always started 
one of the good-humored shindies, peculiar to the 
Piersons at peace. 

Ned would bawl out, after two or three attempts 
to tell him, ‘“What do you and that withered German 
do all day? Smoke opium ?” 

‘You might take a couple of lessons from him your- 
self,”’ Artie would stand up to him. 

‘Is that so? My lad, you’d better drop math and 
take up the Book of Etiquette.” 

“Stalling, Pop ?” Artie would jeer. 

“Who said I was stalling?” Belligerently, but with 
a spark in the corner of his eye. 

“The old Heinie can put it all over you, I bet. 
That’s the kind of opium he smokes.” 

“Oh, wipe the egg off your sweater and go study 
Confucius. That’s what made your daddy what he is 
today. Confucius.” 

Morning after morning they'd go on like that, up 
to the point when Frieda was afraid they'd really 
bite in earnest. Always ending with mutual slaps on 
the back. When Ned passed her, going for his hat, 
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he’d pinch her and whisper, ‘It’s good for the brat. 
And he’s really learning something.” 

These little, dangerous comedies brightened her 
mornings, even if they stirred Frieda’s conscience. 
Sometimes she had a feeling of being one of three, all 
against Ned. She was going to tell him about Artie 
and the money, but not till Artie was safely back in 
college. Her way of reminding Artie of his contract 
was brief and soft. “Slipping, big boy?” she would 
ask pleasantly. ‘““Aw, Frieda!” A loose-jointed arm 
would flop over her shoulder, little-brother fashion. 
“Don’t be a jailer, woman. I’m pluggin’, ain’t I? 
Dad knows it all right. And if you don’t believe me, 
ask Papa Fultz. That old crab thinks I’m Einstein. 
So what ?” 

She didn’t consider Artie’s slippings very serious. 
Usually he was around the house in iron gray slacks 
and a dirty, dilapidated sweater. He broke in new 
pipes, studied, slept, read detective fiction, played 
solitary pool. Old Mr. Fultz, with the domey brow 
and punctilious ego of the German pundit, reported 
favorably, if cautiously in his reverse English. We 
from one side of the family do not inherit, he would 
say. From the father we brilliance inherit; but per- 
haps from the mother no power of concentration we 
get. [hat is from the scientific Mendel a theory. Yet 
the boy is trying earnestly, and that half the battle 
should be. 

Doris, on the other hand, was far less secretive 
about her lapses. Frieda had no string on Doris, as 
on Artie; nothing but the power of moral suasion 
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stood between the girl and the many kinds of trouble 
she could make for Ned. Doris didn’t take to moral 
suasion. Nor did Frieda. It’s dull business being any- 
body’s influence for good. 

Doris, true daughter of a Pierson, was never dull. 
She was always fun to have around; many of the long 
days, waiting for Ned to bring life again to the big 
house, would have been tedious, but for Doris. Vain, 
self-indulgent, animated little thing, she was always 
popping in with wonderful ideas that never amounted 
to much. ““There’s a sale at Echermann’s,”’ she'd call 
out, like one announcing the capture of a sea serpent, 
‘‘and they’re simply crucifying prices. Come on.” 

It was a lark, shopping with Doris; or something 
like an expensive practical joke. Somehow, she never 
found what she wanted at the bargain counter. But 
she knew all the salespeople, and told them why in 
a way that created titters on both sides of the counter. 
Inevitably she would end her tour in some upstairs 
department, devoted to imported models. ‘Edmund 
Pierson’s account,’’ she would throw out with a royal 
gesture, having done very well by herself in the way 
of a hat she didn’t need or a gown she might not like, 
after she’d worn it once. 

‘Don’t you buy anything but buttons?” she asked 
Frieda once, after a reckless plunge in green lamé. 
‘“Why the sackcloth and ashes? Didn’t you marry a 
Pierson? Remember the Four B’s, angel. Buy Before 
the Bank Busts.” 

Poignantly now Frieda knew that Ned was worry- 
ing about money. Last night she had pulled that in- 
formation out of him, a dark thread, raveled from 
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his guarded brightness. Borrowing from the P.W.A. 
had involved the Nara Center in local politics. Local 
politicians didn’t like Ned Pierson, and for purposes 
of their own, had their favorite architects. So they 
had decided at the eleventh hour that there should 
be an open competition. Ned blazed, telling her about 
it with a bitterness strange in him; he had always 
been so generous toward other men of his craft, so 
tolerant of their mistakes, so honest about his own. 
‘“‘Competition !”’ he railed. ‘“That’s what they call it. 
Know what that means? One of their hired coop- 
builders will get it and give ’em what they want—a 
Wop wedding cake. Have I got to compete with a 
mess of night-school graduates?” Then he regretted 
his moment of smallness, was fair again, and humble 
in the presence of his art. ‘Cooper or Comstock, or 
any of the young fellows. They’ll do something fine, I 
know. Something creditable, even if they don’t see 
things my way. They’re in, that’s what counts—”’ 

‘They can’t take Nara away from you,”’ she said, 
out of her simple faith. 

He squeezed her hand painfully and whispered, 
“T’m all right, Frieda. I’m in this competition too. 
It’ll help me, trying, and I hope my idea’s right.”’ 

His mood, his worry, his struggle to be fair with 
his competitors, aroused in Frieda a sense of her own 
uselessness. She felt her youth and her dense igno- 
rance. He was sweet when they were together, trying 
to comfort himself, and to comfort her; but the ghost 
of failure always stood behind him. Conquering Ned, 
so used to easy victories. In these days, when so many 
good architects starve, what would happen to Ned, 
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beaten by somebody who, she decided in her partisan 
spirit, would turn out to be a nobody? But he won't 
be beaten, she told herself, renewing her faith in 
him. 


Doris, in a dress shop, fingering black velvet, took 
the news with a wrinkling of her funny nose. Pop was 
always a wiz at competitions, she said. Then, click- 
ing her bracelets toward the saleswoman who held 
the black velvet tenderly, like a royal infant, “I'll 
take it. Edmund Pierson’s account, please.” 

What would Ned do about Dor, aggravated and 
worried as he was? With all his tact and gentleness 
to Frieda, he didn’t handle his daughter with silk 
gloves. And silk was what she needed, although she 
often strained it to the ripping point. She had to be 
managed, if she and Frieda were to remain friends, 
and that was important. The young wife sometimes 
wondered what would happen if she stood up to Doris 
and fought it to a finish. The girl’s tempers were red 
and furious. Frieda had seen them once or twice. 

This turbulent stepdaughter, so ridiculously near 
Frieda’s own age, she was fun, and she was a peck of 
trouble. Ned was a trouble too, even when she seemed 
so close to him during their long evenings in the tower 
room. He would rouse himself consciously and tell 
jokes, often on himself ; how once he had built a house, 
a pretty bad job, and a stranger had pointed it out 
to him. “Call that a residence ?”’ he had asked. ‘‘Well, 
people are living in it,” young Ned had defended him- 
self. 


There was bravery in his merriment, and an ache. 
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The pale, delicate features on the woman in sepia 
looked down from the wall. Frieda couldn’t ask him 
to take the picture away. Sometimes, with a sharp 
pang, she wondered if his first wife hadn’t really 
helped him when he was in a tight corner— 


During her first two months of probation Doris 
was with Joe Wirth a great deal; their engagement 
seemed to be forever hanging fire. Joe had got him- 
self transferred temporarily to the San Francisco 
office, just to be near Dor, Frieda knew. If Frieda’s 
wishes could have done anything Dor would have 
married him and taken the major burden off Ned’s 
shoulders. Joe’s emotional, blush-ridden face was a 
record of Dor’s behavior. Now he would be beam- 
ing, bringing flowers, planning theater parties. Again 
he would sit dumbly—Joe hadn’t much small talk 
at best—while Doris’s wit played around him like a 
juggler’s knife. She was careless about her dates; she’d 
come home from somewhere, an hour or so late, and 
be extremely wide-eyed and astonished to find him 
there. Frieda tried putting in a word for Joe. ““Maybe 
you'll kick him around once too often and stub your 
toe.” 

‘So what?” asked Doris, snooping up her small 
nose. ‘“‘Are you telling me? After the bee you put on 
poor Kirk? Lay off my love life, angel.’’ Then she 
whisked away to change her dress for something 
more important, apparently, than Joe Wirth. Frieda 
wondered about Hippy. He never came to the house 
any more. 

One day at lunch time—this was toward the last 
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of Doris’s quieter period—Joe sat in the drawing- 
room so long that Frieda finally asked him to lunch 
with her. He took what was offered, chewed obliv- 
iously. 

“I’m sorry, Joe,” she said at last, slipping her hand 
over his. 

‘‘Frieda,” he blurted, and tears were in his round 
blue eyes, “‘you’re on my side, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, Joe.”’ She patted his knuckles, withdrew her 
hand. 

“Do you think I ought to go on this way?” 

She loved him for the very transparency of his 
heart, but it was hard to answer. 

‘“‘She’s wild as a hawk now,” admitted Frieda. 
“But I think she’ll settle down.” 

‘She tried it before. She didn’t settle down.” 

“That doesn’t mean anything, really. She was such 
a kid, and he was terrible.” 

‘Some girls like ’em terrible,’’ said Joe, looking 
down at his plate. Then in a rage, quite out of char- 
acter, he banged down his fist. ‘‘By God, I won’t 
stand any more of it. I won’t hold the bag for her 
petting parties with him.” 

This was shocking, but it brought light. 

‘*“You mean—you mean Hippy?” 

‘Sure I mean Hippy.” Joe was looking straight 
at her with hurt, straightforward eyes. ““‘Wherever 
we start, she always ends up at that place—what you 
call it?—-Abalone Palace. Hoofing it around with 
Hippy. Me holding the bag.” 

His pink cheeks were purplish with shame and 
anger. 
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“How long has she been doing this?’ asked 
Frieda. 

‘Couple of weeks—I don’t know. I’m through.” 

‘You ought to be.”’ she said quietly, and wished for 
an older woman’s judgment. “Yes, Joe, you’d better 
go back. Love’s a funny thing. You can’t make it in 
another person, if it’s not there—”’ 

“T’ll never get over her.” 

Frieda looked at him for a long time before she 
said, ‘‘Maybe you won’t have to, Joe. She doesn’t 
know what she wants, she’s so spoiled. And you've 
helped spoil her. Get out now; that’s a good idea. 
Show her you have some guts. I’m not sure you'll be 
happy, even if you marry her.” 

‘Yes, I will.” 

‘“You’re a grand boy, Joe, and you’re got a mind of 
your own. Only you’ve gone haywire about Doris. 
I think she likes you better, right now, than anybody 
else. She ought to, Joe. You’re head and shoulders 
above the others she’s been playing round with. 
Remember that. Get over that inferiority complex. 
Go home, and I’ll do everything I can for you.” 

He jumped up, overturning his chair. 

‘“You’re swell, Frieda. And I'll come back—if it 
isn’t too awful—I’ll come back.” 

He was gone, slamming his way out of the 
house. 

It was nearly dinner time when Doris came in, 
vivid in a suit of lettuce green and a rabbit-eared hat 
over one eye. She had chosen a casual manner, to 
cover her excitement. 

“T guess Joe’ll simply flay me,” she drawled. “I 
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forgot to tell him I had to have my hair washed. Did 
he show up?” 

“Yes, he showed up,” said Frieda calmly, “to say 
good by. He’s gone back to Los Angeles.” 

‘“‘Los Angeles?’ Doris brought down the corners 
of her mouth, a bad sign. “‘What struck him ?”’ 

“T told him to.” 

“You?” The corners came further down, the long 
eyes narrowed. ‘“‘What in hell’s the big idea ?”’ 

“Tl tell you, Doris.”’ Frieda’s own temper was 
stirring. She hoped she wouldn’t say too much. But 
she did. ‘‘What are you holding on to that boy for? 
Just to burn him alive? He came to me today and 
told me he wouldn’t stand any more.” 

“So the little worm turned,” said Doris with a 
fighting smile. 

‘‘He’s no worm. Joe has plenty of backbone. And 
it’s going to be a long time before you have another 
chance at him—” 

‘Thanks a lot. So you’ve fixed that for me. But 
he’ll be back, don’t worry. You and Dad’ll fix that 
too. Anything to auction me out of the house—”’ 

Doris’s fury was passing, she was beginning to cry. 
Frieda, too, was regretting her own lack of control; 
but Doris shook her off when she tried to put an 
arm over her shoulder. 

“It’s going to be dreadful for your father,” Frieda 
said, “if you start that thing with Hippy again.” 

“Would you be so extremely obliging as to mind 
your own goddam business ?’’ asked Doris, whirling 
out of the room. 

Bang went an upstairs door, like the report of a 
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shotgun. And this began the real break between 
them. 


That night Frieda and Ned dined alone. For the 
first time she had a bleak feeling of wanting company, 
a big dinner, lots of chatter, a mess of young people 
dancing, saying nothing delightfully. Ned was cheer- 
ful, oddly unconscious of the drama passing under 
his nose. Artie, an hour ago, had appeared in his 
evening clothes, mumbled something about his frater- 
nity and disappeared. Another one of his nights. 

Ned was feverish again, obsessed, talking about 
the competition. Len Holt was in it, up to his neck. 
A brilliant man, Len—Ned was leaning back to be 
fair—but Len had limited himself pretty much to 
hotels. That new one in Chicago was very fine; but 
he hadn’t the problem there of handling masses grace- 
fully, the way it had to be in Nara. “But he knows 
his business, and he won’t try to stick up a California 
mission forty storeys high. I’m afraid of these 
political fellows, what they’ll like. I don’t want to see 
another big, white blot on San Francisco—”’ 

He was thoughtful, as though he and Len Holt 
were partners, trying to work it out right. Ned wanted 
the honor of adorning his city, that was his first 
wish. And if he failed because another man’s brain 
saw truer than his he wouldn't carp at the decision. 
Only Frieda knew how deeply it would hurt him. 

“Did Doris go out with Joe?” he asked, looking 
around him. Until that moment he hadn’t noticed 
her absence. Now Frieda guessed that he had been 
wondering about her, and about Artie. 
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up with her dinner.” 

‘““What’s happened now?” Keenly. 

‘“Nothing—Ned, I really don’t know.” She opened 
her mouth, tried to explain. When words came they 
sounded so weak and silly. “She and Joe aren't get- 
ting anywhere, Ned. I don’t see how they can ever 
be happy, the way she treats him. If she can’t get 
along with him, I don’t think you ought to insist—”’ 

‘Insist ?” 

“Of course you don’t insist, Ned. Not exactly 
that. You know and I know that she’d be better off, 
married to Joe. He’s so decent. People don’t get 

married just for that, I suppose.” 

‘‘No, dear. There has to be a lot more to it than 
just that.’’ His slender, square-fingered hand touched 
hers. ““That’s no plan for marriage. It wasn’t our 
plan—we just did.”’ 

“Because we had to,”’ she whispered. ‘‘Ned, don’t 
scold Doris, or do anything about it.” 

But why ?” 

‘“She’s been tormenting Joe, she’s driven him 
crazy. She’s playing round with Hippy again.” 

“My God! With that comic strip?” 

‘She'll get it out of her system. Really she de- 
spises Hippy. But it’s something she’s got to get over. 
Give her a little time, Ned. You know about mar- 
riages that parents arrange.” 

‘IT can’t understand it,” he said thickly. 

Her heart went out to him. He was too patient 
with his children, in spite of his blustering method. 

‘Joe cried,” she said, “when he told me about it. 
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She’s worn him to a frazzle, Ned. He asked me what 
to do, and I told him to go back to Los Angeles.” 

“You did?” Ned’s eyes were on her, searching, 
incredulous. 

‘What else was there to do?” she asked, making 
too much, perhaps, of his misunderstanding look. “He 
wasn't helping anybody, being her doormat. If he 
leaves her alone for a while she'll have a lot more re- 
spect for him—that’s what I think—” 

“Well, Little Detroit, you’re full of ideas today, 
aren't you?” It was the sort of galety which, with 
Ned, often prefaced trouble. 

“T’ve spilled the beans, you think?” 

‘‘How do I know?” He took up his fork, went on 
with his dinner. 

She felt that her chair was moving under her, a 
mile away from him. 


XI 


HAT I say means less to him than the wind 
blowing, she was thinking that night as a 
Pacific gale swooped gustily around the North Beach 
house. Gustily, like the wind, Ned had taken Doris 
up to the tower room and locked himself in with her 
for over an hour. Faintly, the young wife sat on the 
stairs straining her ears for the sounds of quarreling. 
She had worked her ineffectual level best, trying to 
simplify things for Ned; but all her simplifications 
had grown into ramifications. Just because he wouldn’t 
listen to her. Adoring him, she realized that, in most 
things, he was open and fair. But when it came to the 
family he was very Pierson, oftener very O’Brien. 
When he let his family gnaw at him Frieda felt 
his pain more keenly, perhaps, than he did. This was 
no time to stir him up, with all that Nara business 
hanging fire. There was nothing of the martyr in 
Ned; he fought back, and the fighting often saved 
him. With his family, though, fighting only seemed 
to get him in deeper than before. Why don’t they 
take it out on me, and let him alone? she was asking 
space as she sat there, listening toward the tower 
room. They can’t hurt me, she thought. It’s only 
Ned who can do that. Because every word he says, 
every look he gives me means so much. I’ve tried, 
I’ve tried, and done the wrong thing every time. 
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He’d never have thought of that building, if I hadn’t 
wanted him to. And I cheated him when I gave Artie 
the money. Then I sent Joe away from Dor—and it’s 
only made her worse— 

Tonight’s set-to with Dor was quieter than some 
had been. Mumble-mumble-mumble up in the tower 
room, and finally they came out, she rebelliously 
vivacious, he smiling away the bruises she had given 
him. Nothing was decided; Frieda knew that, just 
by looking at them. Nobody had a right to hurt him 
so, she thought. She could have wrung Dor’s thin 
neck as the girl yanked on her coat and disappeared, 
heaven cared where, without saying good night. 


That was the first night that Doris didn’t come 
home. Late next afternoon she showed up, her 
rabbit-ear hat a little dusty, her eyes a little tired. 
She banged the door when she came in and embraced 
Frieda like a long lost sister. 

‘Worry makes ’em old,” she giggled. ‘‘How you’ve 
aged. I'll bet Pop’s in a perfect lather.” 

‘““Hfe hasn’t said a word, and you ought to be 
slapped,” Frieda said, somehow glad that Doris had 
returned in a friendly spirit. ““Where’ve you been, if 
it’s any of my darned business ?” 

‘You'd be surprised. The midnight ride of Paul 
Bunyan. Sacramento and gawd knows. Hippy drives 
the way he dances—safety first with a touch of light- 
ning. Frieda, if you love yourself at all, you ought to 
come round some time to the Abalone Palace, just 
to watch him and me. We could pull down a thousand 
a week, even in these times.” 
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‘Better take a bath and go to bed,” said Frieda, 
not very severely. 


Ned was so sunk in his work now that he failed to 
notice how little Dor and Artie were at home, except 
to change their clothes. In Ned’s absence, the house 
deserted save for the silent, breath-sipping Japs, 
curiously she missed Ned’s children, who had been 
such a torment to her. But they had been companions, 
too. 

She didn’t try to scold Dor when she came home to 
bathe and change and refresh herself. Frieda had 
her own ideas about the girl; half-formed ideas, 
working in her mind. Artie was a simpler problem. He 
was drinking, staying up nights, cutting his lessons. 
Mr. Fultz complained thickly, and delivered an ad- 
dress on college examinations which, if translatable, 
might have been something out of Freud. 

One night she chanced to open a desk which had 
been locked for over a month. Letters, trinkets, re- 
ceipted bills were all there; the funny contract, 
binding Artie to a bargain, was gone. It was a neat 
job, nothing else disturbed. She had found the key 
in its usual place, under a mantel ornament. The mean 
discovery made her sick and whipped up her resent- 
ment to the point where she could have flown at the 
boy with teeth and nails. However, she had quieted 
herself, and even managed to look indifferent when 
she cut off Artie’s escape next morning; he had on a 
suspiciously neat blue suit and was getting out by a 
side door. 
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“Going to congress, old man?” she asked coolly. 

‘Congress ?”’ He looked like a five-year-old, caught 
in the jam closet. 

‘You must be going somewhere—certainly not 
to college.”’ 

He laughed heavily and began mauling her, little 
brother fashion. “How come, Big Momma?” 

‘T didn’t think you’d be so mean, Artie.” 

He looked at her like a wounded gazelle. But her 
eyes didn’t swerve, and at last he began to stammer: 
“Gee, Frieda. You mean the fatal papers? Honest, 
that thing was too raw, making me sign up, like a 
white slave. It was all good, clean fun, of course; 
but suppose somebody should find that comedy 
contract—phew !” 

‘Yes?’ She wasn’t smiling now. ‘“‘What did you 
do with it?” 

“Lit a nickel cigar. Curtain speech, act three— 
‘That for your fiendish plot.’ Listen, Frieda—”’ 

“T won’t. You didn’t help yourself a bit by steal- 
ing it. I’m going straight to your father now and 
tell him.” 

‘All right, Frieda.” Artie’s tone was gentle as he 
leaned against the door frame, one foot folded over 
the other. ‘“There’s another piece of news you might 
tell him too. I was saving it for Sunday, just to give 
him a good laugh. But spill it all at once, that’s my 
motto.” 

‘*‘What else have you done?” She couldn’t be harsh 
very long with this annoying, beguiling freshman. 

He hung his head. ‘‘Maybe you'd better not break 
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it to Dad too suddenly, though. It might kill him.” 

‘Look here!’’ she blazed up, outdone with him. 
‘IT won’t have you—I won't let you—”’ 

“Just a minute, Big Momma—yjust a min-ute.” 
Raising his hand in mock austerity. ““What I mean 
joa” 

“T don’t care what you mean. I’m through with 
you. ’m—” 

‘“‘Ain’t you going to let me finish, even?”’ 

“No.” 

“Well, then.” Sighing, pretending to go away, he 
turned back slowly. ‘““Then I guess you won’t let 
me tell you. But day before yesterday I passed my 
soph exams for the University of Chicago.” 

For a moment he swam before her. Then savagely 
she seized him, kissed him, slapped his face and 
shoved him out on the porch. 

‘Artie, you aggravating, horrid little angel!” 

“Oh, it was a pipe, getting into Chicago. The 
exams were real soupy, honest. Chicago needs men 
like me. Huh ?” 

“Golly, you goof, I’m so proud!” Tears were in 
her eyes, and in Artie’s. 

‘*You’re a pretty sweet kid for a stepmother,” he 
said, wiping a daub of lipstick from a corner of his 
grin. “Guess I’d have grabbed you myself, if Dad 
hadn’t reached you first.” 

‘“‘And a fat chance, too.’’ She stood there, fool- 
ishly glad; an iron weight had slipped from her heart. 
‘“‘Now run along, animal, and don’t get too tight.”” 

‘Say, Frieda.’’ He paused as she took him down 
the walk, her arm around him. ‘When you tell Dad 
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give me a break, will you? I mean, you don’t have to 
drag in that twenty-seven-hundred-dollar deal, do 
you?” 

“Oh, run along.” 

She couldn’t promise him too much, not even now. 
Artie, not waiting for a promise, put his thumbs 
against his ears and waggled his hands. A gay part- 
ing. Frieda stood hugging herself, sweet with victory. 
She had taken a long chance and won; Artie had 
worked for her, not because he was afraid, but be- 
cause she had befriended him. 

She ran to the telephone and called Ned. It was 
wonderful how his office-chilled voice came warmly 
to life when she sang out suddenly, “‘Artie’s passed ! 
He’s passed his exams for Chicago!” A pause, to let 
it sink in, then, ‘““Well!”? shouted Ned, ‘The little 
hound, the little devil! Of course he’d tell you first. 
Where's he now?” When she said that Artie was all 
dressed up and long gone, Ned bawled enthusi- 
astically, ‘Drag him back, darling, if you can. Send 
him round to the Pacific Union for lunch. Honey, 
you're a trance-medium, a witch, a hyp—the boy’s 
in your power. Gosh !”’ 

It was splendid to hear him go on like that again, 
wakened for a while out of his brooding. 

That night he bought her a bracelet of square-cut 
emeralds. One day, when they were window shop- 
ping, they had looked in at Shreve’s. ‘““They’re your 
color,” he had said, ‘“‘and we'll get them when I’ve 
gone completely cookoo.”’ 

Frieda, who had economized on clothes, had 
scolded Dor for her extravagance, wore the bracelet 
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with a harem luxuriousness. It was a medal of honor; 
her splendid commander had given it to her, almost 
without a speech, for a deed well done. 


This success encouraged her to follow Doris to the 
Abalone Palace, one of the recent, pinkish, near- 
Spanish amusement places at the foot of Russian 
Hill. Ned had gone to Seattle that morning to talk 
over plans for a new country club. Here was an op- 
portunity for Frieda to look more personally into the 
case of Doris. 

It was late in the afternoon—since Repeal they’ve 
been advertising it as “‘cocktail hour’’——-when she 
left her car and took the breakneck steps up to the 
stuccoed house, pinned on the cliff-side. By the door 
there was a modest advertisement for “Hippy, 
Hoofer-Crooner Sophisticate.” A girl, disguised as 
a mauve bellboy, took her coat. Coming in, Frieda 
bowed to one or two people she knew, for the Aba- 
lone was becoming fashionable as a half-bohemian 
dancing place. The head-waiter, knowing her, as most 
San Franciscans did by then, asked, “With your 
party, Mrs. Pierson?” “Just a table for two, I’m 
waiting,” she said. 

The big, nervous room, tables around an oily 
dance-floor, an imitation tent reaching down from 
the ridge pole to woggly gilt pillars, was so like other 
dancing places that Frieda wondered why they took 
the trouble, these brats, to move from one to an- 
other; their restless hope was a sort of shallow 
tragedy, always misleading them in their search for 
something that wasn’t and never would be... . 
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But at the Abalone there was one difference, at 
least. Hippy. Hippy on the platform, in a sports 
coat of sky-blue gabardine and pinkish flannel slacks, 
conducted, played a trombone, a bagpipe, a ukelele. 
He emanated the coarse, heady stuff which the amuse- 
ment brokers call ‘“‘personality.’”’ During the long 
melodies people danced, hundreds of them, infected 
by him. He was like some popular revivalist or orator 
with a clever bag of emotional tricks. He’d switch 
from instrument to instrument; he was never still. 
Hippy was a prophet of the unconsecutive; never 
stick to anything long, for nothing was worth that 
much trouble. At the refrain of a song he’d pick up 
a gold plated megaphone and give forth, in his stir- 
ring metallic tenor, “All I dooo is dream of yooo,”’ 
making love to the mike, which was never far from 
his face. Then, gone suddenly dervish, he’d swoop 
to the floor and dance with any girl who flew into his 
arms. 

There was Doris, a wisp of silver lamé, a tinsel 
trifle against his sky-blue breast. “Take a Lesson 
from the Lark,” the orchestra was crooning. Deftly 
its leader threw away his glittering armful, mounted 
the platform and took up his megaphone. Frieda 
alone, leaning against the wall, saw this and was not 
unpleasantly sad. It was as though Dor, a bunch 
of silver cloth, had been hoisted by some huge musi- 
cal machine, and ground to the brittle, shining flakes 
that are thrown over Christmas trees. The false 
night of the place, its disdain of daylight— Why do 
people find excitement in getting away from the 
honest sun? Dor belonged here, maybe, always to be 
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twisted by the man with the patent-leather side-chops. 
There must be a queer, brainless satisfaction in danc- 
ing, dancing and dancing—something beyond thought 
or prayer or desire. 

“Well, Frieda!” 

Her name, spoken eagerly, turned her toward a 
tall young man, his red hair aglow in the false light, 
his prominent eyes all animation. 

“Why, Kirk. How in the world did you ever get 
here?” As though this wasn’t the very place that 
Kirk would be. For the moment he was busy, strip- 
ping a bill from the enormous roll he always seemed 
to have with him. A captain of waiters clucked ap- 
preciatively. 

“Just blew in from Los Angeles. Blowing back to- 
night.’”’ He laughed largely, happy to see her, no sul- 
len memories lurking in his look. “Here with a 
crowd ?” 

‘‘No.”’ Embarrassed to be there alone. “I dropped 
in to get Dor.” 

“I’ve been watching that kid,” said Kirk, more ad- 
miring of Dor than he used to be. “She sure can step. 
Has she gone pro. ?”’ 

‘Not yet.”’ Then with her old lust to tease him, 
“Have you?” 

‘Riding me again, huh?” His rich laugh, that 
seemed to reach out for her, “Say, Freed, I’ve 
fetched my own mob. Sit in with us a while?’ Again 
he showed his roll, this time to a blonde cigarette 
girl. He left her a dollar bill and a pat on the cheek. 
He had his usual air of owning the place; he owned 
any place where he gave a party. Waiters skipped 
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about, bringing Mrs. Pierson a chair, a plate, a glass, 
pouring her wine unctuously as they lifted a fat bottle 
from a silver bucket. The other chairs were empty; 
Kirk’s mob was dancing. 

“We flew up the coast yesterday,” he confided, 
‘‘and we've been burning the town ever since.” 

‘“T can’t believe it.” 

“TI guess we’ve danced over every inch of San 
Francisco.” His bright gray eyes were full on her. In 
them she could almost see the picture of herself, not 
as she was today, but as she had been, back in Hono- 
lulu—a girl with a foreign look, straight and smooth 
as a wand of ivory, looking at a sea that seemed to 
wave like a flag of green and lavender—the giant in 
red trunks, crouching beside her, disappointed be- 
cause she was waiting, if unconsciously, for the man 
that came, in answer to prayer— 

‘Do you still dance, Frieda ?”’ asked Kirk. 

“No.” She laughed mockingly. “I’m a very old 
woman. My knees crack so you can’t hear the music.” 

“Well, you look about the same as ever. Not a 
gray hair.’’ Hippy’s orchestra began to croon. 
“Come on, try this one. Or do you prefer sitting ?”’ 

So he hadn’t forgotten that day at Waikiki when 
he left her on the beach; left her to Ned Pierson 
and the kind of life she had never dreamed could be 
hers. 

‘‘Come on,”’ she smiled. 

Now they were dancing, just as they used to in 
hotels and aboard ship; it might have been only yes- 
terday, she fell back so easily into the fun of dancing 
with Kirk. Yes, she was glad to see him again. All 
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these months with Ned she had missed dancing— 
no, not really. Only it was rather delicious, once in 
a while. Kirk’s steps were like silk. ‘“Take a Lesson 
from the Lark!” Hippy was inviting through his 
golden megaphone. Doris passed near her with a man 
Frieda had never seen before. Doris must know a lot 
of men she didn’t bring to the house. . . . 

The music died; they drifted back to their table 
and Kirk’s mob; a pair of newlyweds, she cross be- 
cause he wouldn’t keep sober; the muscular, sunburnt 
Bobbie they had almost ignored in Hawaii—Frieda 
wondered now if Kirk were engaged to her; a fat boy 
who made love continuously, without direction, with- 
out effort. It was so like Kirk’s other parties, in Bom- 
bay, aboard ship, in Honolulu, that she laughed, 
watching their patterned gestures, hearing the fa- 
miliar, staccato slang. Everything was either ‘‘gar- 
bage”’ or “wet” or “swell.” Yet these people were 
fun, if you took them for what they were, always on 
the move, decorating their own curves and angles. 
Music again, and they were like birds, coupling and 
melting again into the suavely brutalized rhythm. 

Kirk didn’t move; he laid his hand on the back of 
Frieda’s chair. He was handsome and golden, slouch- 
ing there, turning his eyes on her. Maybe he had 
something to say; it didn’t matter what. 

‘After all,” he said at last, “it’s good to see you 
again.” 

“It’s good to see you too, Kirk.” 

“Fine. You haven’t changed a hair.” 

‘‘And neither have you, Kirk. It hasn’t been a 
thousand years.” 
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“No. Not so long as that.” 

“Not half so long.” She giggled at this inane 
roundabout, so like Kirk and the things he made her 
say. 

He offered her a cigarette. ‘“You know, two or 
three times I thought of calling you up.” 

‘“Why didn’t you?” 

‘“Hey, woman, haven’t you got a husband ?” 

“You were at the wedding, weren’t you?” she 
laughed. But it was a shame to tease Kirk. Already 
his full, red lips were on the droop. 

‘That’s a kick in the pants.” 

‘I’m sorry.” 

‘Sorry I was at the wedding?” 

“No. That was nice—TI mean, I liked having you 
there.”” Then, to get herself out of this circular 
argument, ‘“‘What have you been doing with your- 
self all these months ?”’ 

‘““Traipsing around the country.” 

‘After what?” 

“Oh, golf mostly.” 

The mention of golf aroused him, brought him 
back to sports. He talked readily enough now. He’d 
tried his hand at skeets shooting; fun in a small way. 
But golf was serious. He’d been looking over the 
chances of Lawson Little, the Stanford boy—he’d 
have a job cracking Dave Goldman. Frieda never 
could keep her mind on Kirk’s heroes. Goldman, said 
Kirk, timed everything, just like a clock; but he wasn’t 
a Californian. 

The old patter, the old music; nothing could 
change in Kirk, not even his choice in girls. Queer 
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that he should have picked me, she thought— Sudden 
memories of the kiss he gave her at Pango Pango. 
Unconsciously now she touched her lips with her 
handkerchief. Kisses, she had said, don’t count. 
Ned’s counted, even from the first, beautifully, ter- 
ribly. Kirk, seated beside her today, was the same 
as he’d always be; not because he was faithful, but 
because he got his mind set on one thing, and it was 
too much trouble to take it off. 

A silence fell between them; so quickly they had 
said all they had to say. 

‘Dance ?” 

They danced again; his clean, trained body seemed 
to sing with the fiddles and the horns. 

‘Some band!” They moved their way around the 
crowded floor. Hippy, after bleating a stanza of 
“Two Cigarettes in the Dark,” bounced down and 
laid hold of Doris again. Like Kirk, she was lovely 
in motion. The little exhibitionist, thought Frieda, 
this is what she ought to do. But Ned just couldn’t 
stand it. Feeling how he would hate this place, what 
Dor was doing, what Frieda was doing, took the joy 
out of that dance. Another brief interlude of drinks, 
cigarettes, very small talk, and Frieda didn’t want to 
talk any more. 

Two married months had changed her. This was 
a lark, but enough was enough. Kirk, sulking at her 
refusal, seized Bobbie and went back to the floor; 
Frieda found a fat, bald, middle-aged man she 
hadn’t seen before; he introduced himself as Hamil- 
ton Reed. He looked amusing, and very little like 
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his name. “I flew up with Kirk’s party,” he com- 
plained. “Ever see anything like Kirk ? Oh, my tired 
feet. Let me freshen up your glass. No?” He filled 
his own, swallowed thirstily. “Got to do something 
before I fall dead.” 

“They're a wonderful team,” she said, her eyes 
on Hippy and Doris, swaying trance-like in the mid- 
dle of the floor. People had stopped to watch them. 

“Wonder what his little wife’ll do about that?” 
Mr. Reed asked flatly. “But I suppose they get hard- 
boiled, these professionals.” 

Frieda regarded him with sudden interest. “I 
didn’t know that night club men got married.” 

“He had to, I guess.”’ A fat snicker. “I come from 
Chicago, you know.” As if that explained every- 
thing. 

“Oh, yes?” 

‘Last year he was running a fashionable kind of 
slum-joint on the edge of the Loop. Girl named 
Stirling grabbed at him, and wouldn’t go home. The 
papers were full of it. Family objection, midnight 
marriage. He called himself De Costa then.” 

Frieda sat very still. She didn’t want this man to 
see her excited interest. Trying to look bored, she 
said, ““These people are divorced so easily, aren't 
they?” 

Mr. Reed pumped out a sozzling, mirthful sound. 
“Divorced? Not this time. Hippy’s crazy about his 
Chicago gal, if a hoofer’s ever crazy about anybody 
but himself. Besides, there’s the baby. He’s bring- 
ing ’em on, he says, when he gets this dance racket go- 
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ing right. I guess she’ll chuck a few bombs when she 
sees that. If there weren’t any jealous wives half 
the lawyers would go out of business.”’ 

““You’re a lawyer, Mr. Reed ?”’ 

“Yes, I’m a lawyer.” 

‘*You seem to know a lot about him.” She tossed 
this off all too carelessly. 

Mr. Reed’s bulbous nose was pointed toward 
Doris, swaying in Hippy’s very personal arms. The 
lawyer showed the effects of his hard night, keeping 
up with Kirk’s party, or at least within shouting dis- 
tance of it. I'll bet his blood pressure’s two hundred 
and something, thought Frieda. His veins look so 
tight, and everything else about him is so loose, his 
hands, his face, his tongue. 

‘I’m his lawyer,’’ explained Mr. Reed obligingly, 
“but not for publication, sweetheart.”’ 

She decided that Mr. Reed wasn’t so nice after all 
and that she was becoming another pleasant item 
in his hangover. His hand, pawing her knee under 
the table, was something more than fatherly. Frieda, 
still aching to hear more about Hippy’s home affairs 
from this authoritative source, decided to play safe. 
She said something about time to go home and, much 
against Mr. Reed’s ardently expressed will, got up. 
One of Kirk’s crowd, young and female and lively, 
came back to the table and so rejuvenated Mr. Reed 
that he paid no attention to Frieda when she wan- 
dered off and waited near the door; finally Kirk saw 
her and came to ask anxiously what was the big idea. 

“I’m late,” she told him. “I’ve got to get back. 
Do come to see us, Kirk, next time you’re in town.” 
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He looked at her a long, uncomfortable second. 

“I don’t think so,” he said, giving her hand a 
friendly squeeze. ‘‘Can’t I help you find your car?” 

‘No, thank you. Sullivan parked it below the steps. 
Good by, Kirk.” 

‘‘Good by, Frieda.” 

She hurried away, somehow glad that she had seen 
him and taken this short plunge back into her danc- 
ing days. It was something mechanical, like riding 
on a roller coaster just for the odd tickle that speed 
can give. Yes, and the music she was leaving behind 
pulled at her like fine, silken threads, which she 
could snap without any effort at all— 

She found Sullivan by the car, waiting in the cool, 
energizing afternoon fog. Frieda got in and sat with 
folded hands while the man shifted gears. Very 
quickly she forgot Kirk; she was thinking about 
Doris and what she could say to Ned when he got 
home. 


Two nights later she and Ned lay together in the 
dark tower room. The sepia portrait smiled dimly 
over them, but now it was only a picture with no 
hint of a third to share their love. Ned had been 
away a week; they were together again, infatuated. 
Seated on his lap, drawn close to him, she let her 
fingers play over his face, felt the line of dark 
moustache above his upper lip; the touch thrilled 
through her like a kiss. He was harmony, and she a 
dream-bound listener. Then why should discords, the 
shriek and bellow of real life outside of theirs, jar 
again on their silence? 
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It was she who had broken the spell. How did the 
work go, up in Seattle. Oh, well enough, he said, 
and a guarded weariness sounded in his voice. It was 
a chance to do something really very nice, but they 
wouldn’t put up enough money to make it look like 
anything. There was a young fellow up there with 
some awfully good ideas. Ned had pulled for him, 
and hoped he’d get it. 

The Seattle trip, she knew, hadn’t amounted to 
anything, except that it had given Ned an excuse to 
get away from the Nara building, which was wearing 
so on his nerves. He could play for a week with a 
little job and forget, for that long, the splendid 
marble vision which he might never make live. Even 
his brave reticence was a wall between him and 
Frieda. She wanted to tear it down, harshly, just to 
be closer to him. The other day, when Artie passed 
his exams, she might have told him about the loan. 
That would have made a row at the time, but it would 
have killed a secret once and for all— 

"You're back, darling,’”’ she said, “‘and that’s all 
I want.” What else counted? His arms were around 
her, his lips on hers. Let them fail in business, be poor 
as dirt. That couldn’t change Ned. Always he could 
wrap her in a cloak of beauty, humming bird’s feath- 
ers, spun gold, diamond dust. 

Then again the clangor of real life. Sitting up, she 
said without any prelude; 

‘*Ned, the other day I went on the loose. I wanted 
to find out about Dor. It was a pretty clumsy way, I 
guess, and if you’d been home—anyhow, I went to 
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that place—that place with the funny name—the 
Abalone Palace.” 

She felt his arm slacken. 

‘“Was she there?”’ he asked drily. 

“Don’t get mad with me, Ned.” 

“T’m not, honey—’”’ 

‘Yes, she was there. She seems to be Hippy’s 
dancing partner. And, Ned—” She had to raise her 
voice, he was so silent. “Ned, Kirk Bailey came in 
with a crowd from Los Angeles.”’ 

‘Oh, yes ?” 

‘Don’t be silly, Ned.” For his arm lay around her 
like so much limp rope. ‘‘I danced with him.” 

“That’s fine. You ought to dance more.” 

‘It wasn’t anything to rave about. He’s a good 
dancer. That’s about all he can do—that and tennis 
and golf. Ned, you’ve spoiled me for dancing men.”’ 
His arm tightened a little, and it gave her courage 
to say, ‘‘We’ve got to do something about Doris.” 

“Yes, we always have.” 

‘But it’s pretty bad now, Ned. Do you know a 
man named Hamilton Reed?” 

“Yes, he’s a lawyer. What about him?” 

‘“FYe was rather tight when I met him at the 
Abalone. He said he was Hippy’s lawyer, and that 
Hippy’s married and has a baby. His wife isn’t go- 
ing to divorce him. Ned, Doris 1s with Hippy all the 
time.” 

‘Since you sent Joe back to Los Angeles.”’ 

That was cruel. She tore herself from him. 

‘All right, blame me,” she raged. “Nothing has 
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ever been done about Doris. You've let her run wild. 
And Artie too. I’m the only living person that ever 
tried to take them in hand. Blame me, that’s right. 
Blame me.” 

The point of his cigarette was like a signal beacon 
in the dark. He lay there a long time in the aching 
silence. 

“Oh, well,’’ he said at last, “worry killed the 
Widow Malone’s cat. If she wants to go Hippy, and 
stay gone, I don’t see what we can do about it, ex- 
cept to poison ’em both.”’ That was light, then his 
voice came more solemnly out of the darkness. ‘‘Joe’s 
nothing much, but he’s straight, and he could take 
care of her, if she’d let him. Phew. She’s a handful, 
that girl.” 

“You’re a handful too, Ned.’”’ But she caressed 
his hand when she said it. 

“I guess I am, Little Detroit.” A pause, then 
Ned’s tone grew heavier, ‘‘But didn’t I tell you that 
night on the boat that it would be unfair to you?” 

“No. It’s you I’m thinking about. Honestly, Ned. 
This isn’t any time for them to bother you.” 

‘Tt never 1s.”’ Bitterly. “Why don’t we let children 
go their own way? Why do we have them at all?” 
Then, apropos of nothing, he pulled Frieda on his 
lap again and kissed her. “‘Just hand Doris over to 
me. I won’t have her bothering you too.” 

But Frieda sat on his knee, thinking. 

*"Ned,”’ she said, ‘‘this is just one of those things. 
I don’t believe she knows about Hippy’s wife, and 
if she does, maybe she doesn’t care, But something’s 
got to be done about her.” 
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‘You can’t take her doll away from her, not at 
her age.” 

An idea, half formed, came together, made sense. 
‘Yes, you can. Ned, she doesn’t know what money 
is, but she has to have it. It’s the way you let her run 
bills up on you, dear. Her allowance is gone before 
she gets it. Don’t be mad with me, Ned. But isn’t 
it so?” 

She shook his arm, he seemed so inattentive. 

‘Well, getting down to brass tacks, I guess that’s 
it,” he finally admitted. 

‘And if she finds that money doesn’t grow on 
trees, maybe she'll come out of this spin. You’re not 
so flush yourself, Ned. Why don’t you tell her the 
party's over? No more credit, no more allowance? 
Probably she’s lending Hippy money. She’s been 
buying costumes for his hostesses—I saw them—” 

Hell’s bells!” A distant rumble of the O’Brien. 
Then, more reasonably, “You said that lawyer who 
told you about Hippy’s wife was tight. Drunks are 
always spilling over, about nothing.” 

“But Hippy’s with her a lot now.” Frieda hated 
to tell him this, but he must know. “Some nights she 
doesn’t come home.” 

“Howling around the ash cans again.” In the dark 
she could feel Ned heating up for another family 
row. “Qh, well, I’ve gone through all this before.” 

“T’ll go through it with you this time, Ned.” She 
pulled his hand against her breast and gave it com- 
fort. , 

“God, these children,” he growled. “Punishment 
for our sins.” 
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“Ours wouldn’t be like that.” It came involuntarily 
out of her thought. She felt Ned’s hand spring away 
from her. A chill from the fog outside seemed to 
creep between them. 

‘Let’s leave this mourners’ bench,” he said with 
a flat laugh. ‘‘We’ll be practical, what? Do you think 
Joe would come back to her ?”’ 

‘In a minute. He writes to me about her all the 
time. He’s—”’ 

“Would she listen to him ?”’ 

“Tf she hadn’t any money, she'd certainly listen. 
I’m betting on that.” 

‘“Hi-ho!l’’ Suddenly Ned leaped up, stretched and 
said, ‘‘Freed, there’s a funny show on at the Curran. 
Let’s put on our hats and run down. I feel just like 
a funny show.” 

So all that evening they giggled at the farce- 
puzzled comedians. Between the acts they stood in 
the lobby and smoked; everybody in town seemed to 
know Ned, to gather around him, to want to meet 
his wife. It was a fine thing to be Mrs. Edmund 
Pierson at a public appearance. Yet as she watched 
him, witty and graceful, never at a loss for a come- 
back, she wondered if Job was something like that, 
keeping up his pluck even when God was preparing 
more and deeper sores for him. 


XII 


ED’S mood, which had been so gay and debo- 
nair with the jokes of the comedians, the jokes 
of his friends, the joke that was life, sifted away into 
heavy silence as they drove back from the theater. 
Sitting beside him, as their car went over the foggy 
hills, she tried to talk about the show and the funny 
things in it. Right now there was no come-back to 
Ned, sunk in a Celtic depression. Why did I have to 
bring that up tonight? she asked herself, then re- 
sented his mood— He ought to thank me for telling 
him. It’s certainly no pleasure for me to tattle; 
there’s no happiness for me in distressing him. And 
he’s blaming me, the way he does whenever I try to 
help him. 

“Was I wrong—I mean, about Doris?” she asked 
as their car drove up the hill. 

‘Gosh, no.”’ But it was the O’Brien speaking; an- 
other shindy was due in the Pierson house. 

“Tet me talk to her, Ned. She seems to listen to 
me. I'll tell her you won’t give her any more money, 
and—”’ 

“Oh, Freed, for heaven's sake.”’ 

She drew away from him; this impatient man 
couldn’t be Ned, who was so meticulously courteous 
to his wife. When they were in the house, putting 
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away their coats, she thought the bad spell was over, 
for he kissed her very gently. 

“Good night, sweet.’”’ He was smiling now, but 
very positive. 

“Ned, aren’t you coming up? You're not going 
out—”’ 

“No. I think [’ll sit up a while.”’ 

“Is that—Nara bothering you?” 

“Well,” he smiled and rubbed his forehead. ‘“That 
gal gives me plenty to think about.” 

But work wasn’t keeping him up. That she knew. 

She watched him go into the living-room and touch 
a match to the wood in the fireplace. Then dutifully 
she went upstairs, stilled by the thought, He doesn’t 
want me in on this. He doesn’t want me around when 
anything really important happens. 

She undressed slowly, taking her time, going to the 
door now and then to listen. Worms worked in her 
imagination. She saw Ned’s failures parading before 
him. In his work he was fighting uphill, never spar- 
ing himself. And now his tattered nerves must be laid 
bare, rasped again by his devilish children. Tonight 
trouble would mount upon trouble for poor Ned. 
Artie would be the first, maybe, too limp to get up- 
stairs without help. Doris would come home later, 
much later, perhaps. Or not come at all. It might be 
better that way. No, it wouldn’t. Frieda could kill 
Dor, pitch her, pink head over French heels, down 
into the Bay. 

She went to bed at last and tried to read some- 
thing light and plotty. Action and characters jammed 
themselves together along the crooked lines. She got 
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up, opened the door so that she could hear better, 
then went back to her frothy book. Once or twice 
she thought: If I go down to Ned now won't he 
change his mind and come to bed? But still she lay 
there, turning meaningless pages. Her ears were on 
the alert, and her eyes jumped nervously now and 
then toward the small gilt-enameled clock on the 
mantel. One-ten, one-fifteen, one-twenty-five— 

A front door banged. She threw on Ned’s thick 
bath-robe and stole to the head of the stairs. Below 
her she heard two men’s voices—Ned’s and Artie’s. 
This was surprising enough. Artie, for once in his 
life, had come home early. And rather sober, too, it 
seemed, for he and Ned were Jaughing, a friendly 
sound. “Well, good night, kid,” she heard the fa- 
ther’s voice, ‘‘No. I’m sitting up for a while—a little 
job to think over—”’ 

Artie’s steady feet were on the stairs when Frieda 
glided back to her room and softly closed the door. 
But when Artie’s steps had died away down the cor- 
ridor, she opened the door again and peered out. It 
was merciful, she thought, that Artie hadn’t made 
things worse for Ned— But a sixth sense, sharpened 
by nervousness and cold silence, warned Frieda that 
it wouldn’t be long now. Doris was somewhere 
around, coming home. 

Again the front door closed, more softly this time. 
Shivering with the cold, holding the bath-robe tight 
around her, Frieda hurried again, barefoot, to the 
head of the landing. She even went down a few steps, 
but the lights were full on in the foyer, and she 
couldn’t go further without being seen. There was a 
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glimpse of Doris’s impertinently bare back before it 
flicked into the living-room. Then her over shrill, 
‘““What have we here, Pop? A night watchman?” 

O’Brien broke loose in the house. They were going 
it, hammer and tongs. Dor’s squeals, Ned’s wrathful 
inflections. Words were smashing one against the 
other, like so many thrown bottles. 

Ned’s tearing voice—‘‘Why do you always have 
to go to the zoo? Have you forgotten what a real man 
looks like ?—’’ Dor’s yelling—‘‘Oh, can that tripe. 
Stick me in a convent, why don’t you? And a fat lot of 
good—”’ Then back and forth, tangled words, tan- 
gled voices— “. . . a married man, [ tell you. Ex- 
pect me to take care of his wife and baby?—” 
“. . one of Freed’s lies... .” “. . . no more 
credit. Stay home a while and think that over, 
if—’” “. . . oh, spending it all on her, you mean. 
Emerald bracelets, and. . . .” “—Keep still. . . .” 
—‘‘T’ll get the money all right. From the first man 
that comes along to—”’ Sudden, uncontrolled weep- 
ing; the temper-crying of a baby, about to hold its 
breath. 

Unexpectedly Dor came shooting out of the 
drawing-room door, like a tinseled comet. The tat-tat 
of little, angry shoes on the second floor, then bang! 
A door slammed. Ned had settled things in his own 
Way. 

Frieda was in his bedroom when he came up. He 
had the rumpled look of a man who had been in a 
fight. 

“Oh, Lord!” he groaned, throwing up his hands, 
“how I hate to beat her up. She was so pretty, Freed, 
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taking it on the chin and coming back for more. But 
that’s over, anyhow.”’ 

“You think so?” Dubiously, having her own opin- 
ions. 

‘‘Come here and kiss me, you witch. Please. Take 
the taste out of my mouth, beautiful Detroiter.” He 
lifted her off her feet, set her down. 

Ned was relieved; he had fought it out, his temper 
was over. But the hurt was there, just the same. 
Frieda’s love rushed back and gathered around him. 
“Tf they’d only hurt me and leave you alone.” 

‘‘No, honey. Stay out of it. This business isn’t 
yours—”’ 

“Why ?”? 

He wouldn’t tell her why, even after they had gone 
to bed and she had his poor, bothered head against 
her breast. But he still loves me, she told herself. And 
when there’s our baby— 


That was all till next morning when, not long be- 
fore lunch time, she came upon Doris, in arsenic green 
mules and some lacy thing over her pyjamas, tele- 
phoning savagely. 

‘Oh, yeah? Sweetheart, don’t let me waste your 
time any longer. The wronged wife and neglected 
chee-ild are waiting for you, probably, at the corner 
of Kearney and Market. Oh, cut out the honey, honey. 
I’m out of the five-and-ten class, from now on. Shut 
up. You make me sick—’”’ 

The telephone receiver slammed into its bracket. 
Tight, pinkish curls bowed impetuously into folded 
arms. Doris was beginning to cry. 
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“T’m glad you did it, dear.” Frieda was sorry for 
Doris, surrendered there by the telephone. But Doris 
shook a consoling hand away. Sobs came faster from 
the slim arms, gathered around the foolish, curly 
head. 

‘“You—you shut up, too. Listening—listening in 
again—on me.” Suddenly she sat up, pink cheeks oily 
with tears, tears streaming from long, golden eyes. 
‘All right. I’ve got Joe. If you two chiselers think Nf 
haven't—” 

As Frieda went about her work she realiaed sud- 
denly how tired she was. Men feel like that after a 
battle. 


XIII 


UNDAY mornings, when they were all home, the 
Piersons breakfasted together. Ned wasn’t ex- 
actly an habitual man; this weekly assembly might 
have been a throwback, the faint trace of some cut 
and dried ancestor. “It gives me a chance to check 
you up,” was his excuse, and he was undoubtedly 
sentimental about Sunday mornings. No matter how 
hard his work was driving him, or how furiously his 
children had been going it the night before, this ritual 
must be observed. He staged it and costumed it; ex- 
cept for Artie, who couldn’t manage anything better 
than a blue suit, sometimes spotted. Dor’s négligés 
when she got downstairs, ten or fifteen minutes late, 
were effective as evening gowns. Ned preferred his 
Japanese coat, of manly silk, with an imperial crest in 
the back. Frieda preferred one of the kimonos he 
had brought her home from Gump's; the yellow one 
with a willow pattern. 

Sometimes the colors clashed a little, but around 
the table they were arrayed like tropic birds. Para- 
doxically Dor and Artie respected the Sunday cus- 
tom; possibly because it was a sort of show-down for 
the family when Pop was in a mood to answer ques- 
tions and grant favors. Frieda saw how the brilliant 
masquerade stimulated him. They were a picture, 
and the informality of it gave him ease. 
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One Sunday morning Frieda was drying herself 
after a leisurely bath—she hated to wake Ned, he 
looked so peaceful, sleeping on his side, his face to 
the wall—she heard the piano downstairs flowing 
carelessly through fragments of a Brahms sonata. 
Dor’s playing always pleased Frieda, and irritated 
her. The girl knew so much, her touch was so beau- 
tiful; and she seemed to frivol with every key. She 
threw away the jewels inanely, like a monkey playing 
with a diamond necklace. Now the too nervously exe- 
cuted chords were more than ever jumpy. 

Nine o'clock, and Dor up, making music, rousing 
the house. 

‘What's that?’ asked Ned, fuddled, turning in 
bed. 

“Dor,” said Frieda. “She’s gone musical.” 

‘Well, well.” He yawned, stretched and let his 
blue silk legs down to the floor. Then, his hair awry, 
his eyes still full of sleep, he went into the bathroom. 
Water roared, Ned was up for the day. He began to 
sing, the tiles echoing back his barytone. Discord- 
antly, yet not unpleasantly, he sang against the music 
downstairs. “Malihimi Mele!’ Over and over went 
the Polynesian refrain, bringing Hawaii back to 
Frieda, a wind blowing over warm plantations and 
kind, dead volcanoes. They had been very happy, she 
and Ned, those two weeks. 

Brightness sifted through jade-green curtains. 
This was going to be a good day, she felt. Brahms 
downstairs, and Ned trying out his voice over the tub. 

His head came through the door, wet and crooked. 
“Say, Freed, what do you suppose got Dor up?” 
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‘You don’t sleep on a morning like this,” said 
Frieda, contorting to hook up her brassiere. 

‘Dor doesn’t sleep? What’s happened? Another 
earthquake ?”’ 

His head, still grinning, went back into the bath- 
room. 

A brilliant, cool August sabbath when the sun had 
decided to bless San Francisco’s joy-loving popula- 
tion; today Schiitzen-verein would be out with bands 
and guns, marching to the ferry, intent upon beer 
and targets, somewhere across the Bay. The ferries 
would be full of French picknickers, and of boys and 
girls in hikers’ costumes, going to lose themselves and 
their tidy week-day morals. Pagan Sunday, bright 
and fair. And Dor up, playing Brahms. 


When Frieda came down Dor, her strawberry 
négligé jarring with all the house, had tired of 
Brahms and was attacking the radio. Pleasantly she 
swore at it, turning the dial. “Hell’s bells, nothing 
but sacred music. And sermons. I wonder how people 
get to be pipe-organists? Maybe their grandfathers 
were bicycle-riders. If I had to make a noise for a 
living I’d go in for piccolos. You can pawn a pic, when 
you’re broke. But who ever heard of pawning a—”’ 

‘You needn’t be jealous of a pipe-organ,” said 
Frieda. She had decided to be smooth and say some- 
thing nice about Brahms and pianos. 

‘Who says I am?” There was bad mischief behind 
her amber eyes; something to do with early rising 
was revealed in their glint. ‘If anybody ever needed 
a pipe-organ, it’s me, right now—’’ 
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‘All right, then.”’ This was Ned, coming in, fresh 
as a daisy in his gray Japanese coat. “If you’re crav- 
ing pipe-organs I know where they have a slightly 
used one, over a garage. It’s in sections now. I’ll get 
you a monkey-wrench, Dor, and you can put it to- 
gether. Fills in the time.”’ 

“T can’t even play the piano,” she complained, 
‘‘without everybody howling at me.” 

Ned shut her up with a kiss. Artie, coming out of 
a corner, a ragged book under his arm, howled, 

“It’s certainly lovely, trying to bone up on calculus, 
with a dumb Dora slamming the box, right under a 
guy's nose—” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, let’s eat,” said their fa- 
ther. 

The day was still bright, perhaps. The children 
were getting on Ned’s nerves again. He scolded 
Matsu because the coffee didn’t come soon enough. 
But he remained cheerful, as by resolution. Pretty 
soon his good nature would come back, everybody 
would be laughing. This was the Sunday peace. Ned 
ate around an item in the Sunday Chronicle, Artie 
wolfed everything that came his way, Doris picked 
at her food with a primness quite false to her char- 
acter. She held Frieda’s attention, this girl with a 
grudge to pay back. 

A cup of coffee, a deerfoot sausage and a corn-cake 
brought Ned back to the bosom of his family. He 
threw aside his paper and was jolly about California 
socialism. One of his engaging smiles was shed over 
Dor, but his wife wished he’d keep off the subject 
when he said; 
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‘Darling, you say you’re on the market for a pipe- 
organ?” 

‘I ab-so-looly am.”’ Dor, fortunately, was smiling 
back at him. 

“Well, do things in a big way. But it’s the over- 
head on pipe-organs that busts the bank. First, you 
know, you have to get yourself a cathedral—”’ 

“You've said it, Pop!” Brightening wonderfully. 
“I’m on the market for a cathedral too.” 

Her eyes were blinking, dewy as a child’s. Some- 
how it wasn’t childish, the way she had spoken. But 
Ned chose to take it so. 

‘“‘Been shopping for one?” 

‘“Haven’t I, though!” Her hesitation was just a 
point of light. “Don’t you think, Pop, that it’s awfully 
soupy and small-town to pull a home wedding when 
you can pay the upkeep, I mean, on ushers and brides- 
maids and a bish in a white nightie and all? You and 
Freed had a home wedding, but then you’re older 
people. But when you really want to tell the cockeyed 
world that marriage is a serious step, and—’”’ 

Ned’s fork, falling on a plate, rang like a tocsin. 

“Doris Eleanor Pierson, do you really mean to 
say—”’ 

“What do you want, Pop? An engraved card?” 

“Well, for—” he half got up, then sat down again. 
“Look here—who do you mean?” 

‘Joe?’ The question came faintly from Frieda. 

“All right. You’ve guessed it.’’ Dor’s look wasn’t 
entirely friendly, though she went on smiling. 

“My God!” Ned’s groan was a prayer of thanks- 
giving. He sprang at his daughter, kissed her a num- 
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ber of times, pulled her ears. ‘‘Candles!’’ he shouted. 
“‘Let’s light candles to all the saints!” 

Family kisses, showered upon the fiancée, varied in 
their intensity. Artie’s were adolescent, brotherly 
with a ‘‘well, there’s another poor guy in for life.” 
Dor turned her cheek to Frieda, offering a corner of 
her ear; an ear quite deaf to sympathy. The demon- 
stration livened her up, though, and her busy mill 
went rattling on: 

“Yes, the deal’s closed. Joe and I are going 
through the wringer together like a union-suit. The 
little coward was afraid to meet me face to face, so 
he did it all by long distance. Eleven dollars, night 
rates. Pop, won't it be luscious, having me off your 
hands ?”’ 

‘““My dream come true,” he grinned, tweaking her 
ear. 

He’s tickled pink, thought Frieda. Dor hates me 
for it, but I’m glad, glad. I was right, the way I han- 
dled her. It isn’t finished yet, I’ve got to see it 
through. I won't let her go back on her father 
again— 

High in Ned’s favor, glowing with it, Dor picked 
up the fantastic theme which had introduced her an- 
nouncement. 

‘Now, about that pipe-organ—”’ 

‘Just leave that to Joe,” laughed her father. “He'll 
get you a giraffe, if you ask him. If you want a pipe- 
organ in the house—’’ 

“In the house?”’ she trilled. “I’d rather be dead 
than have one of those wind-blowers in the house. I 
want it in the church.” 
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“IT get you, Dor. Everything in its place.” 

‘T’'m like this.” She leaned back and lit a cigarette. 
“TI want this wedding to be right, you understand. All 
the turkey-dressing. What I mean, very, very high 
church—”’ 

‘Dor, if you'll remember, after you’ve been di- 
vorced—”’ 

‘The Episcopal church won’t marry me, you mean? 
Why not?” 

‘You ought to know. You were christened in the 
church, and you certainly hear what’s going on around 
you.” Dor was beginning to pout. They had been so 
close together a minute ago; everything seemed to be 
settling itself. It would be terrible if they blew up 
again, right at the crucial moment. But Ned was be- 
ing tactful. “I didn’t make the church law,” he said. 
“Did you and Joe set a date, Dor ?” 

‘September, October, sort of.”’ She was vague, not 
interested. ‘‘Pa Wirth has to make a million aspirin- 
bottles first, or something— Honest, no fooling, I’ve 
just got to be married in my own church.” 

Intuitively it came to Frieda that Dor was merely 
making a demonstration. She had consented to marry 
Joe, but she’d drive a hard bargain with her father, 
fight every inch of the way, just to show him. 

“After all,” she flung out lightly, “‘there are only 
two or three people in town who know I’m divorced. 
We could get by with it. You can get by with murder, 
if you don’t advertise it.”’ 

‘‘Not in the Episcopal church,” smiling stubbornly. 

‘“What makes ’em so darned choosy?” She was 
growing shrill. ““We hire the church, don’t we? We 
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pay for the flowers, the preacher, the music and 
everything. What business is it of the bishop’s, any- 
how?” 

‘*A church isn’t just a place to rent and give a show 
in. It’s something else—”’ 

‘Sure it is. It’s a place to get married in. That’s all 
I ask. You’d think I wanted to burn it down.” 

But Ned wasn’t losing patience. Dor was charm- 
ing to him this morning. ‘“There are other denomina- 
tions,” he said, “‘that’ll marry you on the drop of a 
hat. And every church, practically, has a pipe- 
organ—”’ 

‘“‘Pipe-organ? Why do you keep dinging at pipe- 
organs? They bore me stiff.” 

‘Well, who brought up the subject?’ he asked. 

‘You did.” 

“YT didn’t.” Jeering her. 

‘*You did so. Didn’t he, Artie ?”’ 

“No,” said Artie, still chewing. ‘And if I were 
you I’d have one of those airplane weddings.” 

“You take me seriously, don’t you, Pop?”’ Dor’s 
eyes melted toward her father. 

Yes, dear, I do.” He was all earnestness now. 
“It’s serious business, getting married—” 

‘‘For God’s sake, don’t start lecturing. I can’t stand 
it, the way I feel. But I do so want it high church. And 
Joe wants it, too. And Mr. Wirth. He’s a reformed 
Baptist, you know, and he’s spent tubs of money on 
chapels and things. Pop, you go around to Bishop 
Melling and charm him out of his senses. He marries 
lots of horrible girls, and never asks any questions. 
They’re really lots worse than I am.” 
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“It’s easy tosbe that.’’ Ned seemed moved by her 
humility. ‘‘But Bishop Melling—”’ 

“I know you'll try,” she broke in. “If he asks 
about the divprce, just say it was an annulment, or 
something. It was, practically. He’s a soft old bebby, 
if you get him on the right side. If you only knew how 
I want it. When I married Cy it was so tacky. One 
of those things they call Wedding Homes around 
Hollywood. Pye got a real show coming to me, 
haven’t I, Old One? Really, Pop, I can’t stand a non- 
conformist ceremony. It doesn’t seem really sacred.” 

Frieda might have laughed. The girl was perfectly 
ready to start a holy war, merely to complicate things, 
while still she could. 

Ned looked at his watch, through force of habit 
and said, “‘I’ll go to Melling and bring you his opin- 
ion, if you think that'll do any good.” 

“Oh, Pop! How wonderful of you!” 

Then, to change the subject, probably, “How 
about Joe? When’s he coming up?” 

‘Tomorrows Ten thirty-one. With Joe that don’t 
mean ten thirty-two.” Snifing her funny nose. 

‘Well, don’t change your mind before ten thirty- 
one.” 

‘T’m not going to. That’s why I think it’s so impor- 
tant, about the church.” 

As Ned lefned to stub his cigarette Frieda saw 
how thoughtful and tender his look had become. 

“Darling, PH give you the biggest send-off I can. 
Leave that to me. It’s the best news I’ve heard for a 
long time, about you and Joe. He’s such a fine kid, 
Dor. He’s more than that. He’s a fine man.” 
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He rose suddenly, emotionally and ran his fingers 
through her curls. He must have done that often 
when she was a baby, Frieda thought, and felt the 
tightening in her throat. 

Then the breakfast party broke up. Dor’s good 
news and her fantastic ambitions were forgotten, per- 
haps, for Ned went to the tower room and stayed 
with his work until well into the afternoon. Frieda 
had no more to say to Dor; during the whole con- 
ference, which had answered her wish, she had 
hardly said a word. 


XIV 


OW it was September, another bright morning 
that carried its load of meaning for her and 
for all the Piersons. Artie was running around head- 
lessly, losing safety razors, finding them again, drop- 
ping socks, taking off coats, wondering what he’d done 
with that dippy key ring. He was going to college at 
last; the car was waiting outside, full of new airplane 
luggage which Frieda had helped him buy, because, 
he said, he wanted to show Chicago. There was 
plenty of time, but the boy was panting like a spent 
athlete, for fear they'd miss the ferry that caught the 
trains on the Oakland side. Dor was still abed. Artie’s 
future, or Frieda’s or Ned’s, was nothing to her. She 
was entirely concerned in marrying Joe, and getting 
it over with. 

Frieda was calling after the distracted Artie, 
‘*Tuck your shirt in, kid, and take your time,’”’ when 
the telephone rang. 

It was Ned, saying slowly in a voice that chilled, 
‘‘When you drop in for me, come up to the office, will 
you? Make it a little early, will you, Freed ?”’ 

‘““What’s the matter, Ned ?” 

“Nothing. Why?” Dead and flat. 

“You sound so queer.” 

‘‘l’m busy—come in early—’” Other voices seemed 
to interfere. He hung up. Darkness settled around 
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Frieda for a moment. Ned, who never asked her to 
his office, who had said clearly this morning that he 
would meet them downstairs in the lobby, wanted her 
to come up. In that hard way, harder than his office 
voice. 

“Artie,” she called crisply, ‘‘your father wants us 
to come up early—to his office.”’ 

The boy’s face turned and twisted when he asked, 
‘““Ofhice ? What the hell now?” 

‘Don’t ask me. But hurry.” 

She helped him pack his last bag, found his keys, 
picked up the the odd sock, almost pushed him down- 
stairs. When they were in the car, geifg downtown, 
the big, lovable lout, proud of his new collegiate 
clothes and his rather loud plaid raglan, put an arm 
around her protectively and said, 

“Gee, Frieda, it’s all right. The boss has his ups 
and downs, but it’s oke. He’s full of ginger, really, 
me on my way, Dor getting married.” 

“Of course,’’ she said absently. She was ashamed 
that the boy had seen her worried look. 

‘“Everything’s jake,” said Artie. ‘Frieda, this is 
my idea about the boss. He works too hard over 
nothing. Me, I can take it or leave it. But get Dad 
messed up in a job of work and he’s a lost bebby till 
it’s over. Dad’s a top-holer, but he’s dumb that way.” 

This made Frieda laugh, but ruefully ; she knew 
it was true. 

‘“‘Why don’t you tell him so, Artie ” 

“Uh-uh! I’m not telling him. He's telling me 
nowadays.” 

Presently they were on Samsome Street, stopping 
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in front of thd old Pindar Building. Ned’s offices were 
on the fourth floor, and Frieda led the boy uncer- 
tainly over the flowered French carpet in the elegant, 
old-world rooms. Ned’s workroom, she knew, was a 
little square beyond another little square where Miss 
Shelborn, his spinster secretary, sat like a kind, 
blonde watch-dog, fiercely spectacled. ‘““He’s some- 
where around,” jittered Miss Shelborn, who usually 
smiled on Frieda. Now she sank to the restrained air 
of tragedy. “I suppose you’ve heard,” she said, and 
disappeared. 

In Ned’s little office, above the wide board on 
which he worked, Frieda gazed absently at a whitish 
square on thegwall. What was it she was supposed to 
have heard? Ned’s voice, so queer, calling to her. 

. She became conscious of the white square she 
had been gazing at so long, sightlessly. A pen portrait 
of herself, the one Schramm had done swiftly with a 
few clean strokes. Nice of Ned to have had it framed 
and put there, where he could look up at it when he 
worked. The poise of her head, delicately lifted and 
rather proud, the coiled blackness of her hair, the 
brilliant blackness of her eyes, the long pendants 
hanging from,her ears. . . . Ned had arranged her 
to look like that when she sat for Schramm. 

She found Artie at her shoulder, taking in the pic- 
ture, too. “Frieda,” he said, ‘‘why didn’t you marry 
a king?” ; 

“I did,” she*said, but her smile was thinner and 
more worn than the one in the picture. What was 
keeping Ned so long in the other room? Something 
dreadful must have happened. Miss Shelborn 
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wouldn’t have said what she did and looked that way 
unless— 

Ned, very calm and dressed in blue, came from 
the workroom. Frieda, always sensitive to his moods, 
saw excitement stirring under the placid smile. 

“Hello,” he said, and seemed to be holding back his 
breath. “I just wanted to tell you. I’ve won the com- 
petition.” 

Then he seemed to melt and soften into one broad 
grin. Frieda wasn’t sure what she did after that. She 
must have hugged him, for Artie got in her way to 
pound his father on the back. Tears were blinding 
her, she was saying aimless things. She heard Ned’s 
wild laughter. He was a student again, winning his 
first award; merrily he was tossing away the years of 
labor and experience which had brought him this dis- 
tinction. 

‘‘Was I amazed? How do you think they broke it 
to me? Over the phone! ‘It’s okay, go ahead.’ Some- 
thing like that. Then Uncle Emil Carlstrom came 
around to make it official. He was so excited he shed 
tears and bit an eighty-cent cigar right in two. Well, 
that’s over.”’ Pausing, trance-like he looked at Frieda. 
“Now I can really get to work—lI’m building Nara, 
my way.” 

Joy in his success, pride i in him, turned, just for a 
second, into an unreasoning pain. Nara, the fair, 
white mistress whom he had attained, who had beck- 
oned graciously and was drawing him to her, mind 
and body ... Nara, whose pearly breasts and 
every secret thing within her had been given him to 
love. . 
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‘‘What are you crying for, darling?” he asked, 
pulling out his handkerchief and dabbing her eyes. 
‘‘Aren’t you glad ?” 

‘So glad, Ned. So awfully glad.’ Her gladness 
choked her. 


It was a little festival party, crossing over to Oak- 
land. They were knitted closely now; Frieda glowed 
with a feeling of their unity. Her jealous thought of 
Nara as a living rival had evaporated before Ned’s 
shimmering confidence. She might have known, as 
Dor did, that he’d win the competition. ‘“‘Pop’s a 
wiz at competitions,” his daughter had said lightly. 
This morning Frieda was blind to the thought of his 
rivals. Her brilliant, wonderful Ned. And she had 
her share in Nara Center, too. Hadn’t she seen the 
building, with her own eyes, floating over Lake 
Tahoe ? Hadn’t her wish, and his love, made it grow? 

They were all excited, as though the commonplace 
ferry were a gilded caravel, setting out for wild dis- 
coveries; Ned excited, filled with his new ambition; 
Artie excited over his fresh start in life; Frieda ex- 
cited because so many of her dreams were coming 
true. Nara to be built, Dor to be married, Artie to be 
educated. She had a quiet share in all these glories. 
With a full heart she watched Ned, an arm over his 
son’s shoulder as he pointed out the engineering fea- 
tures of the great new bridge that stretched from the 
Peninsula to Goat Island, from Goat Island to the 
Oakland side; there was authority in his gestures. 
Tonight, when the news was out, he would be the 
most talked of man in San Francisco. 
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Doris was contributing her share f° the success 
story, the way Dor would. Although. she had been a 
passive resister some of the time, and an active one 
oftener, she had abandoned her remarkable theo- 
logial posture, compromised expensively on a church 
and let cards be sent out for the wedding. Since the 
last decision she had become a great deal more non- 
chalant than the conventionally emotional bride- 
elect; now and then she would turn on Frieda the full 
blast of her arrogant little smile. But no more scenes. 
She was going into the ring like a featherweight 
champion, chewing gum. It looked as though the Dor 
problem would be settled peacefully, dr if any more 
blows were struck they would land on poor Joe’s un- 
defended head. 

Pretty soon Frieda would have Ned to herself. 
That was what she wanted. Or what did she 
want? 

Gazing over the water and the quarreling gulls at 
the Oakland pier, a whimsical memory came to her. 
A little play she and Ned had seen. Semething laid in 
Nowhere. A man stepped into a pretty dream-place 
where a magician gave him everythidg he wanted. 
. .. | Just say the word, it’s yours, sir.”” The man 
asked for fine food, fine drink, fine women, fine things, 
unlimited worldly power. Presto! by erything he 
wanted at his feet, in his hands and belly. Splendid, 
while the taste lasted—then everything went flat. A 
glut of happiness, a dyspepsia. He began to complain 
peevishly, “I don’t like this place. Pg rather be in 
Hell.” “That’s just where you are, sir,” said the 
obliging wizard. 


* * 
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The ferryboat had docked, people were moving to 
the gangplank. On the pier a workmanlike mob 
waited for Edmund Pierson. Young men with cam- 
eras, young men who wore their clothes journalis- 
tically. The press on the Oakland side was closing in 
to corner the news of the Nara award. To Frieda 
these busy reporters visualized success. Ned had be- 
come a headline. One aggressive, smiling person with 
a black bang and an obtrusive nose, shook a handker- 
chief as a toreador waves his cloak at a charging 
bull. Ned was under fire, the center of a concerted 
lens attack. “Lift your hat a little, Mr. Pierson. 
Look around, please, Mrs. Pierson. And this is your 
son? Thank you.” Good-naturedly Ned obliged, but 
shoved ahead. Reporters couldn’t stop him when his 
friendly hand went up. “Making a train. See you 
boys in a minute,” he said, and hurried on. 

‘It’s like being elected,” he said to Frieda, squeez- 
ing her arm. “You are elected, don’t be silly,” she 
told him, ‘‘and it’s great.’’ ‘““But you ought to take it 
with knee pads and a helmet,’’ commented Artie, 
pulling them along. 

The three of them got across the pier and to the 
overland tracks. The train would be moving soon. 
Frieda and Ned had only time to take Artie to his 
seat and linger an instant. It was hard to look at 
Ned, trying to seem rough, holding back his emo- 
tions. ‘‘Dad, it’s going to be oke with me now. It’s 
going—’’ Artie couldn’t finish what he was hoping 
to promise. 

“Well, [ll be seeing you, kid.” Thumping the 
boy. ‘Keep up the good work.” 
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“Same to you, Dad. You’ve been won—wonderful. 
And Frieda—swell—” 

She was bursting with happiness when she kissed 
him good by. This was final. She’d miss Artie, for all 
his trouble-breeding. But now her part of it was 
over, and she could tell Ned, as she had promised 
herself she would when the boy was securely on his 
way. ... Lrainmen were shouting outside; it was 
time to go. She gave Artie’s flushed cheek a motherly 
sisterly pat and followed her husband hastily down 
to the platform. 

There were the reporters again, blocking their 
way, asking questions. Could they get a picture of the 
model ? Where was Mr. Pierson born? Where did he 
study— Facts they could have picked out of Who’s 
W ho, if they’d tried. Then more sensible questions— 
What did he consider the best buildings on the Coast, 
in Hawaii, in the East? Where did he get his idea 
for the Nara Center? How many men would be em- 
ployed on it? How long would it take to finish it? 
When would work start? 

Patiently, seriously Ned answered them, and with 
an occasional, ““Now, quote me right. The last time 
you made me sound like a yogi talking in his sleep.”’ 
Finally he stopped their questions with a friendly 
chuckle. “‘Got to sign off now, boys. You’re making 
me miss my boat. And I want you to let me alone on 
the ferry, understand? Come around to my office at 
twelve-fifteen, if there’s anything more.” 

Quite disregarding the cameras clicking and whir- 
ring behind them, Ned took her hand and held it all 
the way to the ferry. Even in the light of publicity, 
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as Frieda walked along with him, she breathed 
thoughts and pictures out of the air; she saw herself 
and Ned as they once were, back in Hawaii, when 
they were their private selves, feeling deeply. She saw 
him as he was that first day, his beautiful head resting 
on a clever hand as, over the Italian wall, he watched 
the surf feather through cobalt blue. Ned Pierson, 
who could turn dullness into rapture. She’d love to 
go back with him to the Islands— But what was she 
thinking of ? Nothing had changed, except the things 
around them. 

They found a seat on deck, and Ned said suddenly, 
his voice very low, ‘“What a day for us, Frieda! And 
to see Artie like that—all made over!” 

‘““He’s going to study now,” she said. “He’s 
learned how.” 

She looked at Ned wistfully, eagerly. The time 
had come. She opened her mouth drily, closed it 
again. Ned’s eyes were set on distance. Suddenly he 
stood up, fished for a cigarette, lit it and began pacing 
the deck. He wanted to be let alone with the emotions 
he would not show, even to Frieda, here in broad 
daylight. He walked amidships, stopped and leaned 
on the rail. Thoughtfully she gazed at the new bridge 
as it spun by. He seemed to have forgotten that 
Frieda was there. They were passing Goat Island 
before he came back to sit with her. 

“‘Foney,”’ he said, “I’ve been thinking about Artie 
—what you've done for him. Good little witch. You 
just wish things, and they happen.” He laid his hand 
on hers, and his thoughts said: You’ve brought me 
my heart’s desire, by your passionate wish for it. 
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I couldn’t have worked it out alone. Your faith in me, 
your understanding have made it so that I can build, 
build to heaven. 

‘But, dear—’” Again she choked on her confes- 
sion. 

“Artie fell for you,” he said, ‘because you’re so 
sweet. Nobody else could handle him. You’ve given 
him a fresh start—and me too.”’ 

She was thinking, This is his happiest day. He'll 
forgive anything. Kings are like that, after a conquest. 
They pardon. He has Nara. Today he’s generous 
with all the world—now that the world’s so good to 
him. And he’s remembering how I helped Artie. Let 
me say it now. Let me say it. 

Her voice came unsteadily. ““Ned—that day at 
Lake ‘Tahoe—didn’t we promise to tell each other 
everything ?” 

“Of course.” His face grew still, a bad sign, she 
thought. ‘‘And haven’t we?” 

“No.” Her words were pouring out. “‘Ned, you’re 
proud of him. You ought to be. He’s fine. But he 
didn’t know how to keep his mind on things. I had to 
find a way—”’ 

‘And you found it all right, didn’t you, Frieda?” 
His tone was gentle, but his eyes probed into her. 

‘Yes, Ned.” Begging him to understand. “He was 
worried to death. That’s why he flunked from Stan- 
ford, I think. I—he told me about it. He had to have 
the money, or—” 

‘Money ?”? Ned’s eyebrows were so questioning. 

She was in for it now. No drawing back. “Yes. He 
owed a gambler twenty-seven-hundred dollars—” 
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“And you gave it to him, Frieda? Was that it?” 
You didn’t have to tell Ned things twice. 

“Yes, I did.” Her eyes were as chill as his had 
grown while she looked at him. “‘I’d already done it 
before you told me you didn’t want him to have it.”’ 

If he’d only speak up, break into a rage, do some- 
thing more than sit there drawing at his cigarette. 

““Can’t you see?” she urged. “Didn’t you say I’d 
done a lot for him—made him over—”’ 

His hand went up, a signal for her to be silent, for 
she was growing shrill. His gesture enraged her, but 
she let him explain solemnly : 

“It’s the principal of the thing, Frieda. Can’t you 
see what it might have done to him, borrowing be- 
hind my back?” 

‘Behind your back? Have I got to ask you every 
time—”’ 

“It’s your money.” Still the poker face, dull of 
all expression. “Do you think you'll ever see it 
again?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t care.”” Her patience had 
flawn to the gulls. ““Maybe I won’t see it again— 
but—” 

Something in his changed face, his changed atti- 
tude stopped her. He had wriggled around and was 
fussing with an inside pocket. A strip of bright green 
paper fluttered between his fingers. He was holding 
it out to her. He was actually laughing! 

“You'll see it all right,” he said. “Here it is.” 

Now the green check fluttered, right under her 
nose. ‘‘Look it over,” he suggested, “and see if it’s 
right.” There was Ned’s signature and his handsome 
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script, “Frieda L. Pierson—Twenty-seven hun- 
dred—”’ 

“What for?” she asked, inching away. 

‘You, darling—there’s your name on it.” 

“I won’t!’? Her hands were behind her. 

‘But it’s with Artie’s compliments,” he urged, try- 
ing to loosen one of her hands and force the check 
on her. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea what it’s all about.” 
Being haughty with him, but melting in his sunshine. 

‘“T’ll tell you. Artie came around to me yesterday. 
He stood up like a man and took it on the chin. It 
wasn’t so easy for the lad to bawl himself out like 
that, especially with me giving him blue hell.” Ned 
snickered, recalling the blue hell. It was all different 
now; he was forgiving her in his own way. ‘‘Now be 
sensible, Freed. Take it. And don’t do it again.” 

‘T won't take it,” she insisted again, but couldn’t 
keep down her smile. 

‘Darling, I knew you'd tell me about it, sooner or 
later.” 

“So you wrote the check.” 

“I promised myself not to give it to you till you 
told me.” 

‘You'd better keep it, if that’s how you feel.” 
Turning away from him. 

‘But it’s not my money, Freed.” 

“No Pr 

“It’s Artie’s. He’s for you, down to the last 
drop. We talked that over. He’s going to pay it 
back, out of his allowance. No more poker or joy- 
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rides or hot fraternity parties—not till he’s square 
with the world.” 

Frieda came out and stood on the wall of her 
defenses, her final stand. 

“IT don’t want the money—not in that way. You 
think I’m a crooked sport, that I don’t play the 
game.” 

‘T think,” he said suddenly, earnestly, ‘that you 
know more about the boy in a minute than I'll ever 
learn. That’s what I think, dear, if you want to 
know.” 

‘Well, then—” She didn’t interfere when he 
poked the check into her pocket. 

They were merry and in love again when they 
took a turn around the deck, arm in arm, dodging 
cameramen who lurked in corners. 

Then, as quickly as his moods came, Ned with- 
drew from her; sank far, far into the silence of 
himself. San Francisco’s misty outline loomed be- 
fore them, piled hills and geometrical shapes of 
buildings, violet in the surrounding gray. Over there 
his living imagination flew searchingly, a flame, 
building in the sky an elfin tower and white, carved 
masses at the base. His look, pointing into the 
steeps ahead, guided her eyes. Yes, she could see it 
too; vision that she mistrusted because of its very 
beauty. His work, drawing him in, deeper and 
deeper. 

Oddly she took his hand and held it to her breast. 
When we have our baby, she was thinking— 


XV 


HE wedding approached like a dust-storm, 

messy with flying presents, flying undergar- 
ments, flying invitations. It gave Frieda no time to 
concentrate on anything but a general confusion, 
irritating like a rash. 

Dor was getting married in her own way, in her 
own time; but the church quibble ceased for the 
very good reason that she grew tired of keeping 
her mind on it. 

“Oh, Pop, lay off!” she shrieked, to close the 
debate. “It gives me a headache.” 

Ned had produced a counter attraction, and that, 
really, was what settled it. St. Wilfred’s. St. Wil- 
fred’s was a richly endowed compromise between 
the nonconformist and the high church. Of an ex- 
perimental, neotheological creed, it went as far into 
ritualism as the pool of millionaires who backed it let 
its pastor go. There was a surpliced choir at St. 
Wilfred’s, one of the finest pipe-organs in America 
and a genius to play it; a gentleman in vestments in- 
toned from the beautifully carved pulpit. More im- 
portant than anything, St. Wilfred’s was one of Ed- 
mund Pierson’s finest buildings. 

“Pop, you can’t say I ain’t advertising the fam- 


ily!” cried Dor, completely won over. She had 
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driven her father to distraction, and this was the 
end of it. 

She was always provoking and, in her own un- 
definable way, always lovable. She needed spanking, 
she needed kissing. Usually she was just cheerfully 
out of hand; when her temper boiled up she was 
something to be caught and caged. 

The house became a medley of things Dor 
dropped and left where they fell; shoes and hats 
and cigarettes and a little red dog that howled all 
night. She went to bed when she had to, got up 
when she felt like it, snapped at Joe, caressed him, 
kept the telephone busy until two in the morning. 
Toward Frieda there was the sort of truce where 
you expect the white flag to come down with a yell. 
Frieda’s temper, too, was wearing thin. She didn’t 
know that she was tired, but, “‘Let’s get it over 
with. Let’s get it over with,” jingled her ears like a 
night club refrain. 

Dor told the world that the newspaper headline, 
Famous ARCHITECT’S DAUGHTER TO WepD Los 
ANGELES MILLIONS gave her the biggest kick so 
far. Her bridal costume she broached as wickedly, 
as whimsically as she had the Episcopal wedding. 
‘Probably, Pop,” she said, “if I’d let you alone you’d 
make me bob up to the altar in mouse-colored 
plush. Just because I’m a divorced huzzy and an 
amateur harlot. Well, listen, Old One, I’m going to 
hide my shame under Grandmother’s wedding veil. 
Lilies of the valley, too, to go with Mendelssohn on 
the vox humana. Get me, Pop? No lilies, no wed- 
ding.”’ 
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“Then, for God’s sake, let’s have lilies!’? Ned’s 
chortle sounded slightly worn, and he didn’t hesi- 
tate to tell her how relieved he’d be when Joe had 
locked her into his Los Angeles palace and chained 
the key to his waist. Dor wouldn't let him go with 
that. With a stabbing smile at Frieda, “And I’m 
going to wear Mother’s wedding-dress too, aren’t 
I? That’s economy, I mean. Even if it does need a 
little cutting over. You know, Freed, they were poor 
as picked chickens when they got married. Just the 
same, they managed to dig up a wedding dress. 
That’s Paris, when you’re young and in love, isn’t 
it, Pop?’ All very dewy-eyed. Frieda knew how it 
was meant to hurt. 

Ned must have known too, for he had no pep- 
pery words to shake back at Dor. In open embar- 
rassment he left the room. Dor went after him, but 
not with him; presently she brought back the rum- 
pled white silk and laid it across the bed, the empty 
shell of a poor, dead lady, a reminder of the 
woman who had had Ned in the flower of youth. 
Frieda turned to go, but Doris, with flushed, poi- 
sonous gaiety, called her back to chat about what 
could be done with the skirt, so it wouldn’t look 
like a Gay Nineties Party. 

The day before the wedding, Frieda, her head 
buzzing with a week of whirlwinds, bossing a social 
secretary, bossing Japs, florists, men who came to 
wax and polish, was writing names in the bride’s 
book when the bride-elect breezed in with Joe. She 
was introducing him to the presents which filled 
tables all around the library. 
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“Gold dinner service, Chamber of Commerce,” 
she said, “that sanctifies it. Joe, take a slant at that 
pitcher the mayor sent. Looks like him, huh? I 
mean, the way it curves. What’s this silver gadget, 
you suppose? I know. Soup silencer. Joe, dear, try 
it on. I mean, pour the soup in here. . . .” 

Joe beamed proudly at everything she did; again 
Frieda’s heart went out to him. It isn’t what you 
get that makes you happy. It’s what you think 
you ve got. 

A ring at the bell, an answering Jap. Frieda 
winced a little, guessing who it would be. Some of 
the bridesmaids and groomsmen, and the best man 
and Ned, were meeting here before the rehearsal 
at the church. But Joe’s best man had developed 
tonsilitis. Doris wickedly, consulting no one, had 
invited Kirk Bailey. Why not? Kirk was one of 
Joe’s buddies, Doris said gleefully, guarded eyes 
slanting at Frieda. 

Yes, it was Kirk. Kirk who had told her that he 
wouldn’t come to Ned’s house again. Now he was 
wreathed in smiles; disdaining Frieda’s hand, he 
grabbed her up and kissed her. It didn’t mean any- 
thing. Everybody kisses everybody in wedding- 
week. He laughed roundly, kissed Dor, clapped Joe 
on the back. ‘‘Gosh,” he said, gazing at the pres- 
ents, “look at the pile of hardware!” 

‘“‘Tealous, if handsome,” tittered Dor. ‘Kirk 
Bailey, professional best man. We get married, you 
hold the ring. Fair enough.” 

‘‘Ride on, sweetheart,” invited Kirk, whom Doris 
could still annoy, if nothing else. 
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Then tomorrow's bride took Joe into another 
room, to teach him some fine points about petting, 
she said. As she led him forcefully away Kirk lin- 
gered. He lifted a large, junky silver urn, compli- 
ments of some banker or other, and said, ‘“‘Kind of 
pretty. What is it?” 

“It would make a swell tennis cup, wouldn’t it?” 
smiled Frieda. 

“Tennis? Joe doesn’t play tennis.” Looking full 
at her, rich lips pouting. “You riding me too, 
Frieda ?” 

‘Don’t get sensitive on me,” she begged. “I’m 
too darned tired to handle any more sensitive peo- 
ple.” 

“You do look sort of all in.”” He studied her as 
he might a likely horse. ‘‘You’re thin. I'll bet they’ve 
wished all the work on you.”’ 

“Nobody can wish anything on me,” she answered 
sharply; but she was grateful for Kirk’s left-handed 
sympathy. 

‘Funny, my being here, isn’t it?’ His eyes were 
pouring over her in the old Hawaiian way. 

“It’s nice,” she said. “If you'll be nice.” 

“Nice? That’s what I want to be.’”’ Color deep- 
ened from his red hair to his wide, strong neck. 
“Eyer think about me, Freed?” 

“Of course, Kirk. Lots of times.’”? Then, quite 
naturally. ““We had such fun together, didn’t we?” 

“Tve thought about you a lot, too, Freed. Lots 
more than you've thought about me, I guess.’”’ He 
stepped nearer. 

Frieda moved away. Out of the baffling conscious- 
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ness that this had all happened before, that nothing 
was ever finished, she spoke with matronly dignity, 
‘‘When you’re married happily, very happily, the 
way I am, you don’t have a lot of time to think— 
about other people.’’ But he was beginning to pout, 
small-boy fashion, and she added, more warmly, 
‘Don’t think I’m not fond of you, Kirk.” 

‘Are you, Freed? Are you?” He reached for her 
hand, but she put it behind her. 

“Okay. That’s out.’’ He put his own hands be- 
hind him, as if to control them. 

“But Pve often thought, Kirk, how silly of you 
to get high hat, just because I’m married. You’re in 
San Francisco a lot. Why don't you ever come to 
see us? Ned would love it.’ 

‘Like hell he would. He doesn’t like a hair of my 
head.”’ 

“Whose fault is it, Kirk? It was pretty dumb, 
the way you acted in Honolulu, every time you saw 
him—” 

“Maybe. You had me wild, Frieda. You were so 
crazy about him you forgot I was on earth. Don’t 
mind me. I’m used to it.”’ 

“I’m sorry, Kirk.’’ She was truly sorry for the 
pain she must have caused him. “But you're a 
sportsman, and you ought to be a good loser.” 

This got him in a soft spot. He put his hands in 
his pockets and smiled again, a little shamefaced. 

“Oh, that’s all over. You picked a winner in Ned. 
He’s a highbrow, but that’s the way you like ’em. 
Next time you see me, probably I'll be married ‘to 
a gal that'll knock ’em cold.” 
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“Oh, several of ’em.”’ 

‘Sounds a bit Mohammedan,” she tittered, but 
the joke went over his red head. 

“Listen, Freed,” he said suddenly. “I do come 
up pretty often. Next time I’mintown .. .” 

“Will you play with us, Kirk?” 

“T’d like to play with you, Freed. And if Ned 
thinks he can stand me... .” 

People were drifting in. The room was full of 
perfume and smoke, of ohs and ahs and giggles 
when Ned came, a trifle late. 

““Here’s Kirk, Ned.’ After he had kissed her. 

‘“Fello, Kirk. Best-manning again?’ This jest 
was perhaps badly timed, following so close on 
Doris’s taunts for the ring-holder. It had a dumbing 
effect on Kirk. Ned, however, was in carnival spirits. 
He picked the prettiest bridesmaid, hooked his 
arm in hers and told her something that set her 
screaming; she passed it on to the other bridesmaids. 
Everybody was laughing now. Everybody but 
Kirk— 


Flowers and Mendelssohn, white-spatted ushers 
and bridesmaids in wide green hats. A great wed- 
ding, a fashionable wedding to get naughty, trouble- 
some litttle Dor on the safe side of respectability. 
Frieda in a pew with Mr. and Mrs. Lucius L. Wirth, 
simple people, wealthily arrayed; with them she had 
run the double line of photographers, men sticking 
heads under black cloths, cameramen reeling lustily 
from every possible angle. Up in the gallery, she 
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knew, the gentlemen of the press—ladies mostly— 
were scribbling frantic ecstasies. Tomorrow’s Chron- 
icle would say—‘‘and Mrs. Edmund Pierson, the 
mother of the bride, wore a slim dark topaz velvet 
with a sable cape. . . .” Nice old party, Mrs. Ed- 
mund Pierson, Frieda thought, and restrained a 
giggle. 

But she didn’t want to giggle when Ned’s silvery 
arches shook with organ music and the parade 
marched up the aisle. Tears started in her eyes when 
she saw the small, pearl-white figure advancing on 
Ned’s arm. Doris was an angel, her face pure and 
still, her eyes lowered under the long, misty veil; it 
was as though the church and its magic had restored 
her maidenhood; Doris in her mother’s wedding 
gown. Ned, walking beside her, sheer and fine-cut as 
the pillars in the church he built. Joe and Kirk com- 
ing out of the vestry door, Joe handsome in his 
wedding clothes, solemnly impressed, Kirk’s boast- 
fully red head towering above him. Kirk was not 
happy in this long, slow ceremony, she felt. Kirk, 
the ring-holder—Frieda bit her lip, holding back 
another nervous giggle. 

They were standing before the altar, these four 
people so closely knit into the life of Mrs. Edmund 
Pierson, “mother of the bride.” The clergyman had 
his eyes on the book, then he was reading the ser- 
vice, his tones too low to hear, the words too familiar 
to lose themselves in the vaulted quiet. Did Joseph 
take this woman to be his lawful, wedded wife, to 
have and to hold? There was a catch in Frieda’s 
throat; to have and to hold Doris, what a promise 
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for any man to make! A glimpse of Dor’s purified 
face, half turned in response, gave Frieda a new 
hope— With this ring I thee wed. So they were 
married. Doris kneeling on the ivory cushion, her 
veiled head bowed for a blessing— 

Then Mendelssohn’s sweet, rather jiggly ecstasy 
played them down the aisle. There was a mob scene 
outside, Kirk’s crowd, Dor’s crowd, Joe’s crowd. 
Kirk pushed a man and his camera clatteringly out 
of the way while the bride and groom got into the 
wealthiest-looking limousine on the Coast—Lucius 
L. Wirth’s best car. 

On the church steps Kirk found Frieda and held 
out his hand. 

“Not staying for the reception?” she asked. 

He grinned. “I don’t start my drinking, usually, 
till later in the day. Got to beat it for home.” 

“Well, Kirk, I’m sorry I won’t see you again’’— 
and why did she add—“this time.’’ With a glance 
at.Ned, appearing from somewhere to join them. 

Kirk didn’t answer her. ‘‘Hello, Ned. Pretty 
wedding. I’ll be seeing you.” A glove went up to a 
silk hat, and Kirk was on his restless, somehow di- 
rectionless way. 

All wedding receptions, as Kirk had implied, are 
pretty much alike. Champagne and kisses for the 
bride, and quite a number for the bridesmaids too. 
Ned’s house lost its serenity; it seemed to yell and 
gambol with the wedding guests. Ned, among the 
older people, who had the money and had to be 
pleased, looked like a good young man, entertaining 
his uncles and aunts; with the younger set he yelled 
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and gamboled too. He swung the prettiest brides- 
maid on his arm and staged a mock wedding. Ned 
was going strong today. 

Doris, her veil bunched like a wet towel under 
her arm, every trace of the angel flushed away, drank 
champagne with all comers. When somebody broke 
a glass she kissed him sweetly, ‘“That’s oke. Wreck 
the home. I’m moving out.”’ The elder Wirths drank 
sparingly and with wooden smiles. Joe was sensitive 
to them. He came up to Frieda and put his arm 
around her. “I'll always love you,” he said, ‘“‘for 
what you’ve done for me.” 

‘I hope she’ll make you happy, dear,” said Frieda. 

“I know she will. There won’t be a bust like this 
every day, when we're settled down.” Joe spoke 
fervently, a man glorified in his love. Then he said 
anxiously, “Say, Frieda, our train leaves pretty soon. 
We ought to get started.” 

“You know where your clothes are. Sneak up 
there. I'll take care of her.” 

She got through to Doris, but taking care of her 
wasn’t so easy. At last, when there was a gap in the 
hilarity, Frieda spoke softly. 

‘‘Joe’s gone up to change.” 

“So what?” asked Doris, simulating surprise. 

“You'd better hurry, or you'll miss your train.” 

‘“That’s you all over, timekeeper. Always pointing 
to the clock.” 

Frieda expected that Dor would stage a farewell 
row, right there in the center of Ned’s drawing- 
room. Surprisingly, she was meek enough and fol- 
lowed up the back stairs and into the bedroom where 
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her traveling clothes were laid out. There should 
have been a maid, but there wasn’t. Maybe it was 
the wedding champagne going back to the servants’ 
quarters. 

Once the door was closed Dor stood with a cool 
little smile, doing nothing. 

“Come on, I'll help you,” said Frieda, none too 
cordially. ““Let me get the pins out of your veil.” 
Dor was indifferent, strangely obedient while her 
stepmother untangled curls from orange blossoms. 

“Unhitch this damn dress, will you?’ demanded 
the bride with an impatient wiggle. 

Frieda’s fingers moved fast. The mother’s wed- 
ding gown fell from Dor’s shoulders and lay in a 
wistful circle below the straight, silky legs and the 
compact roundness of the girl’s young body. Frieda 
watched her running a comb through her curly, pink- 
ish bob. Her face in the mirror looked so babyish, 
so unable to cope with life, as we have to live it. I 
wish I could say something to her, thought Frieda. 
She’s confused, she doesn’t know where she’s going. 
Joe says she’ll settle down. Perhaps she will. If I 
could only tell her something— 

Dor jumped up, her hair pinkly perfect, a new 
stripe of red on her lips. She stood like a doll while 
Frieda held the woolen skirt for her to step into, 
and buttoned on the plain, very expensive blouse. 
Frieda was reaching for the cocky little hat when 
Joe’s voice came from the hall, brusque with a new 
authority. 

‘About ready, dear?” 

“Don’t sprain your ankle.” Dor gave her nose 
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a final touch. There she stood, quite still, a trim, 
trig little bride, ready for her honeymoon. Frieda 
said: 

‘Dor, you've married the nicest boy I know. I 
want you to be happy this time. I—hope you'll love 
him—”’ She leaned to kiss her, but Dor pushed her 
away; amber eyes were fused with steel. 

‘Don’t wish anything more on me,” she said, 
not raising her voice. ‘“‘Just let me get out of this 
house. There hasn’t been a minute’s peace for any- 
body since you got here.” 

She hurried out of the room, and slammed the 
door. Outside Frieda heard Ned’s low, happy voice, 
saying good by to his daughter, wishing good luck 
to his new son-in-law. Dor’s high, trilling laugh. 
Then silence. They were gone. 

Presently the door opened and Ned came in. Frieda 
was sitting on the edge of the bed, her head in her 
hands. 

‘“What’s the matter, darling?” He took away her 
hands, looked in her face. “Has the wedding been 
too much for you?” 

“I’m awfully tired, Ned.” 

“Well, we'll have a good rest now, Frieda.’ He 
sat down beside her, tried to warm her with caresses. 
“We'll just have each other from now on. Won’t 
that be great?” 

She put her arms around his neck and drew him 
to her, straining to bring warmth back to her body. 


XVI 


INTER was over; the days and days of 
gusty, sheeted rain had given way to an 
early spring. But even now the fogs blew in at night, 
blanked out the Bay and wrapped a phantom-white 
around the North Beach house, a phantom that gave 
outside lights cold haloes and cast strange, angled 
shadows into the air. Here, when he was away—and 
he was away so much of the time—Frieda worked 
with the old Chinaman, transplanting the low-lying 
plants Ned loved to see growing among the stones. 
When the Chinaman was alone she would peer out 
at him; he was like a hunched blue god, blessing the 
garden. His wandering song, ‘Hi-ling-ee,’’ came 
dreamily, the peaceful drone of Asia that brought a 
stillness to Frieda’s heart, indefinitely troubled. 
When Ned wasn’t there the house was dreadfully 
still, save for this small, unending song. Then sun- 
set, and Ned would bring his work home with him, 
in his hands, in his pockets, in his eyes. Still he was 
rapture to her, everything that earth and sea and 
air could give. Let him dream away from her, if he 
must; let him be held in thrall by another love than 
hers; let the work of creation concern the creator. 
In those days she saw him remotely, his head in a 


cloud. Yet she was content, when he was with her, 
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because she knew that her warmth and her desire 
could bring him down to her. 

Engineers’ blue-prints, architects’ scale drawings, 
his own vivid water-colors, would strew the living- 
room, the drawing-room, the library. Sometimes he 
would walk the floor, a lover unappeased. In the 
night he would steal, almost guiltily, up to the tower 
room, to work in his pyjamas over some detail that 
had plagued him by day. 

Now that the children were out of the way, she 
liked to think of him as calmer and happier than 
she had ever seen him before. Often he would come 
out of his absorption and beg her forgiveness for 
something which neither he nor she could quite 
make out. If he was doing her a wrong, his tender- 
ness repaid her. He would laugh at himself and re- 
mind her of how Dor used to say that he was “‘lined 
with blue-prints.”” He had his charming stories, 
when he took time to remember them; he still had 
the caresses which were so essentially a part of Ned, 
and a part of Frieda too. But his inner mind, she 
knew, was preoccupied with the thing that made her 
unimportant. He was absorbed in a baffling beauty, 
far beyond her—she wasn’t even a rival— 

Now and then he would read the letters from 
Artie, which came quite regularly, and from Doris 
occasionally. Artie had passed his midyear exams., 
except for two conditions; he’d better stick it in 
Chicago during the Easter vacations and do some 
hard plugging. Doris, in a style so restrained that 
it seemed unnatural, wrote a great deal about Joe; 


what Joe did, what Joe said, what Joe liked for 
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lunch. And would Pop awfully mind if she made him 
a grandfather of something awfully pink, about 
next October? 

Ned lay very still and thoughtful that night when 
he read her the funny line about being a grand- 
father. He tossed the letter to a small table by the 
fireplace, smiled stiffly. ‘‘It’s fine, the way she’s hit- 
ting it off with Joe. He’s the very thing she wanted, 
but she didn’t know it.” 

‘It’s fine about the baby, too,” said Frieda, voic- 
ing her thought. 

“Yes, isn’t it?’ Pleasantly. 

“But why isn’t it fine? She’s young, and maybe 
what’s been the matter with her has been that she 
hasn’t had .. .” 

“I wonder what’s on the air tonight ?” 

He let his feet down from the cushions, went 
across the room and turned on the radio. The still- 
ness was blasted by a jazz band, a fragmentary 
speech on forestation, a scrap of Eddie Cantor as the 
dial turned slowly under Ned’s fingers. Ordinarily 
he didn’t like the radio as much as she did; now it 
was anything to break their talk. It had been like 
that before; he could always find a way to change 
that subject whenever it came up. 

“Oh, Ned, please. Turn it off. It gets on my 
nerves,” she said rather petulantly. 

“Does it? I was looking for that news review.” 

He clicked the radio off, then came over to her 
smiling. He took her head in his arms and pressed 
it against him. She struggled away; usually, when 
he did that, it thrilled her with a feeling of his pro- 
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tective love. Now, for just a second, she almost 
hated him. 


Edmund Pierson, as a public man, led an intensely 
social life. He was the favored young man of the 
parties they went to; most of the heads around him 
were gray or bald, under the spreading lights of 
the big, rich houses where they dined. Old people 
pay for the houses, as a rule, and Ned knew his 
clientele. Old ladies doted on him, called him a 
‘naughty boy,” coquettishly, when he pranked with 
them or called them by their first names. Mrs. Mc- 
Comas, one of San Francisco’s wealthiest widows, 
millions written in dimples on her four chins, would 
simper feelingly when Ned told her, “If Frieda 
hadn’t grabbed me first, I'd have been your fate, 
Mother Mac.” Nobody but Ned dared call this very 
great lady Mother Mac. 

The solid sort of people dined with the Piersons 
at their house, complimenting Ned on his very good 
Pontet Canet, on the beautiful Mrs. Pierson, on the 
best food in San Francisco. “The beautiful Mrs. 
Pierson,” Ned would smack his fips over the title, 
“learned to cook in Detroit. Henry Ford taught her 
how.”’ 

It gave Frieda a secure feeling, associating with 
men who were too old to be troublesome—not al- 
ways, though. There was the amorous major who 
couldn’t keep his hand above the table-cloth; there 
was the gallant, if aged, Frenchman who interpreted 
Frieda’s Americanisms as something very naughty 
—Ned addressed him in French, so vivaciously that 
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the other Frenchmen laughed, and the target of 
Ned’s tongue told Frieda later, “If this were Paris 
for example, madame, it would be an affair of the 
sword.” 

“The beautiful Mrs. Pierson.” Old ladies, an 
overstuffed Greek chorus, repeated it in strophe 
and antistrophe. ‘“‘Well,’’ Ned would mock, mussing 
her hair as they drove home, ‘that party was a 
total loss, wasn’t it, beautiful Mrs. Pierson ?”’ 

Just the same, he was proud of her and the flurry 
she created everywhere she went. She was proud of 
herself, too, of going with Ned where the social 
side of his business called him, and keeping up her 
end of his game. She liked older people, when they 
talked well of the things they knew best—the men, 
of course, more than the women. Ned had taught 
her the tricks of conversation; nothing stumped her 
entirely, politics or labor troubles or any of the 
wide abstractions. Seated next Dr. Widdell of 
Yerkes Observatory, she only asked questions, but 
held his attention while he told her about the blue 
‘death stars’’ that scatter poison through the uni- 
verse. 

What was the voice, never to be stilled, always 
murmuring under her heart? Alone in the house, 
waiting, waiting for Ned, a new restlessness would 
seize her, make her wish for the silliest sort of 
things. She and Ned would learn to fly. Or they’d 
pack and go to Arabia, to ride camels. When Nara 
was finished. Nara, Nara, always Nara. Nara, the 
beauty and tyrant around whom their lives centered. 
When she was standing, a vast goddess over San 
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Francisco Bay, then maybe she’d let them alone— 

Yes, Frieda decided, flying would be more fun 
than camel-trips. They would go in for daredevil 
stunts, the way Kirk did— Funny about Kirk, he 
never wrote or telephoned or anything. If he ever 
came up to San Francisco he didn’t let them know, 
as he had promised he would. That was all right. 
She didn’t want to see Kirk. What did she want? 
She, the happiest woman in the world. Brilliant Ned, 
beautiful Ned, famous Ned. Just to talk to him, 
when she could, and let him love her, when he had 
time for love, that was enough. If he only under- 
stood what it was she wanted— 

One night he found her up in her room, crying 
her head off. She could have slapped herself for 
acting like a child. She couldn’t help it. What was 
the matter, he was asking, and his look was so con- 
cerned. Had anything happened? No, nothing had 
happened. But she must tell him. She couldn’t. She 
didn’t know herself. 

“You've been going too hard, that’s the trouble,” 
he decided. “Let’s cut out this society stuff. Let’s be 
quiet for a while.” 

“Quiet?” she wailed. “I don’t want to be quiet.” 
But when he had petted and cajoled her back to 
something like common sense, she said, “I’m silly. 
I think it’s the wind, it makes me nervous. Ned, 
can’t we go some place where it’s just noisy and 
dance a lot?” 

“Oh-ho!” So that was it. He’d have given her 
the moon on a silver platter, that was Ned. He 
would give her everything, but what she secretly 
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hungered for, and would never ask him for again. 

‘'Frieda, you've come to the man with the tickets,” 
he said merrily. ‘““Thursday night Mother McComas 
is giving a ball—she never gives a plain dance— 
giving a ball at the Fire Station.”’ He always called 
the vast McComas house the Fire Station, because, 
he said, it looked that way. 

Ned could dance as well as anybody; he had 
shown that to Frieda two or three times. He didn’t 
like it, though. He called it “exercise in bad air.”’ 
Mother McComas’s ball, where she was bringing out 
a flapper granddaughter in Victorian pomp, set him 
going, sometimes with Frieda, oftener with the 
wide rich ladies to whom he was a naughty boy. 
“Heavy ball,” he whispered to his wife, dancing. 
“Sort of cannon-ball, what? There’s champagne 
squirting out of the plumbing, but it has a deaden- 
ing effect on the multitude.” 

Then merrily he passed the beautiful Mrs. Pier- 
son over to elderly beaux. Ned preferred to stand 
on the side-lines, jollying Mother McComas until 
tears streamed from her eyes and her chins seemed 
to be slipping off. When Frieda danced by, the 
youngsters of Eve McComas’s crowd made feeble, 
wistful efforts to cut in; she wondered if she scared 
them off, somehow. She did encourage a collegiate 
brat, who made collegiate love so badly that she 
dropped him with a smile and went back to Ned. 

‘You’re the handsomest young couple,” gushed 
Mother McComas. ‘“‘I simply can’t keep my eyes 
off you.” 

When they were released from the old lady’s song 
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of praise Ned asked secretively, ‘Really having a 
good time, honey ?” 

“Fine. But it’s getting late, Ned. Shall we go?” 

As they drove back to North Beach she put her 
head on his shoulder and said, “This is the loveliest 
thing you ever did for me, Ned.” 

“But a little stifi—sort of old for you, wasn’t it?” 
In the darkness she could feel the color of his eyes. 

“T enjoyed every minute of it,” she said. 

“T'll find something with a little pep in it, Freed, 
any time you feel that way. There’s always a dance 
somewhere.” 

‘Thank you, darling.” 

But she didn’t ask him again. 


XVII 


ORIS was as surprising as the April Fool’s 
Day that brought her back. Returning from 
a round of golf with middle-aged army wives on 
the Presidio course, Frieda was in the hallway, put- 
ing away her clubs when she heard a giggle and 
squeal from the living-room. The sound was so 
familiar that she forgot, for a moment, the months 
that had gone by. Nobody but Doris could sound 
like that. 

Yes, there she was, all in parrot-blue, on a couch 
by the fireside. Doris, true to form having the time 
of her life with a young man; this one, nestling be- 
side her, completely worshipful, feeding on her 
smiles, was Joe. A lively springtime idyl; even at a 
distance Frieda could read a new contentment in 
Dor’s keen little face. She saw her stepmother and 
clicked a great many bracelets with a friendly “Oo/ 
Ooo!” It was all amazing. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Joseph S. Wirth!” Frieda called 
out, coming down with both arms spread, resolved 
to face the music merrily. 

“Hoo-ray! Is Public Enemy Number One for- 
given, and everything?’ Dor ran up to Frieda, 
kissed her, wound herself around her neck. They 


weren't enemies any more, it seemed, but sisters re- 
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united. The smarting poison of Dor’s words, the 
last she had spoken to Frieda in this house, was 
washed away. So be it. And the girl had changed, in 
spite of the bravado and the slang which still stuck 
like cockle-burrs. 

Frieda kissed Joe. He looked so happy. Yet Dor 
had once said, ‘“‘If he doesn’t marry me he'll never 
know what pain is.”’ 

“This is April Fool for Pop,” said Dor, squeez- 
ing Joe’s hand, “Isn’t it, Joe?” 

‘Sure. [ve got a couple of weeks off,’’ he told 
Frieda modestly and in some embarrassment at 
Dor’s lavish caresses. “‘And we just suddenly flew 
up from Los Angeles.” 

‘In your own plane?” Frieda thought it 
couldn’t be. 

‘‘Oh, no.” Joe gave Dor one of his obedient looks. 

“We had the fanciest pilot in the world, bar 
none,”” chimed Dor. “‘We were within an inch of 
death every minute. He was perfect rapture, that 
man.” Then she switched irrelevantly to Joe. “‘Isn’t 
he sweet?’ she asked. She had his head under her 
arm. ‘‘Doesn’t he make you want to holler?” 

‘Aw, Dor, please. . . .” 

‘“‘Who told you about him in the first place?” 
asked Frieda. 

‘You did, cat. But you never know till you try, do 
you? That’s why I’m hot for trial marriages. Ours 
wasn’t, was it, Joe? Gosh, we took a lot of chances. 
Suppose Joe’d turned out to be a pyromaniac, or 
some other of those nasty medical things Freud talks 
about. After all Pop spent on the wedding. I’ll bet 
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the organist at St. Wilfred’s alone cost a year’s rent 
for two honest Italian families.” 

In spite of this new face of friendship Dor’s tinkle 
aroused a warning spark of red in Frieda’s mind. 
What was she here for, really? Yet her light, teas- 
ing laughter woke a responsive echo; crooning music 
at midnight, a pleasure deeper than brains, going 
on as long as the music lasted; then moving on to 
some more music, somewhere else— Frieda looked 
sharply at her stepdaughter. Was this a strategic 
move, a new campaign of trouble? 

She took Dor upstairs to tidy herself for Ned. 
They were in the room that used to be Dor’s, the 
room where she had spoken so outrageously within 
the hour of her wedding. Now Frieda studied the 
small face in the mirror, intent on the comb, raking 
its way through pinkish curls. Yes, in spite of her 
patter, she had taken on a certain dignity. The cold 
stone was gone from Dor’s heart. She had really 
changed. Frieda, still a little canny, decided to accept 
her with reservations; the cut hadn’t healed in a 
day. And can marriage wash away the spots of these 
little female leopards? Perhaps— The light in Dor’s 
face was something deeper than vanishing cream. 
She must be happy to look like that. Frieda wanted 
to say so, but checked herself, recalling the other 
time she had tried to be kind. 

“T hear you like Los Angeles,” she said. 

“I’m dippy about it.”” Doris whirled around; her 
face was like a flame. ‘‘And Joe’s found the swanki- 
est house in Beverly Hills, You’d adore it. When 
will you and Pop come down?” 
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“Pretty soon, I hope. When we can get away. 
He’s all tied up with that Nara building now.” 

‘Joe and I thought,” said Dor, folding her hands 
and looking straight ahead of her, “that the place 
we're in was a little too near town. It’s stylish, but 
you have to breathe second-hand air. We want more 
room for the baby.” 

“Do you—want a baby, Dor?” Frieda’s voice 
came level, but small and thin. 

“Do I? Freed, my dear, you'll never know—un- 
less you’re going to have one—you can’t imagine—”’ 


Then Frieda kissed her. 


When Ned came home they were all in the living- 
room, waiting for him. He stopped stark still in the 
door, looked, threw up his hands, opened his mouth. 

‘April Fool!’ Dor and Joe were delighted chil- 
dren, shouting it. “April Fool!” and they fell upon 
him. 

After that it was bright confusion, Ned sitting 
on the sofa with an arm around each of them; 
Matsu bringing in ceremonial cocktails; Dor refus- 
ing hers with a tart, ““A woman in my—ahem—condi- 
tion’”’; Frieda racing down to the kitchen and cajol- 
ing old Shimba with signs and pidgin to make 
something extra nice for Doris-san; the living-room 
gay with laughter and argument, the way a home 
should be. 

Doris was going strong—a little too strong, per- 
haps, but true to form. 

“Pop, how’s the old pile of concrete getting on?” 
she shrieked affectionately. 
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“Fair to middlin’,” said Ned, lightly as one speaks 
of one’s mistress in public. 

“I saw your picture of it in the rotogravure. It’s 
a flattering likeness, I’ll bet. That’s the way to sell 
tomatoes, Pop. Put a portrait of a handsome tomato 
outside the can.’’ His look was darkening, and Frieda 
switched the subject from tomatoes to housekeep- 
ing. 

After dinner, when they had laughed and talked 
themselves out, and coffee was going around, Doris 
said: 

‘But I don’t have to cut out dancing yet. Isn’t 
that perfectly heavenly of the doctor ?”’ 

““Obstetrically speaking,” grinned Ned, “‘there are 
no baby-doctors in Heaven. What’s on your mind, 
honey ?”’ 

‘Well, we thought it would be swell to go to the 
Aldeboro Country Club dance. Does it charm your 
They’re giving a million-dollar house-warming.”’ 

“Nice building, the Aldeboro,” said he dispas- 
sionately. “Swain Wagner did it. Good job.” 

“I don’t care if Upton Sinclair did it,’’ chirped 
Doris. ‘‘What I mean, why don’t you jump into your 
tails and come along? Do you good. Stimulate the 
liver. My old cat! What wouldn’t it do for Freed, 
having some fun—’’ 

Ned was wreathed in smiles; wreaths can be either 
real or artificial. His hand, spatting Frieda’s back, 
had affection in it, perhaps. 

“How ’bout it, Girl with the Iron Mask? Want 
to break jail for a while?” 

“What do you mean by that?” She wasn’t laugh- 
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ing with the others. She could feel the coldness in 
her eyes. 

‘Stop clawing my old man,”’ said Dor, embracing 
him. ‘He means well, don’t you, Pop? He means 
you're loose, that’s what. And you come too, Pop.” 

“Oh, count me out,” he said. “I danced on my 
ninetieth birthday, and enough’s enough.” 

T wouldn’t think of going,” said Frieda. 

‘“That’s rot,” said Ned. “You run along. I’ve 
brought a horrible batch of work home with me.”’ 

Dor was telling them to stop being coy. Joe was 
urging, “‘Aw, come on, Mr. Pierson.’ Ned just 
grinned amiably, “‘Frieda, put on your silver gown 
and red slippers. Knock their eye out, with my com- 
pliments. It pays to advertise. Carry on the flag.” 
Then, more seriously, ‘‘Go ahead, dear. You've cer- 
tainly got a party coming to you.” 


Going to her room to change, Frieda realized 
that she was ridiculously excited, and wondered why. 
There was nothing to get excited about. She had 
been to parties all her life, they were as common- 
place as morning cereal. Her fingers trembled a 
little, fixing her hair... . 

Then she knew it wasn’t excitement, but rage 
that stirred her so. Ned hadn’t wanted her to go. 
It was only something theatrical, his urging her. He 
had never really wanted her to dance with a young 
crowd, and when he saw how crazy she was to step 
out a little he’d called her—the Girl with the Iron 
Mask. 

The Girl with the Iron Mask! 
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Good grief! Unreasonably annoyed, Frieda flung 
away her dress and clattered the hangers in the 
closet, searching for an evening gown. Ned might 
have said he’d go, without making all that to-do. 
He’d brought his work home with him again. Of 
course. The whole house was becoming a damned 
office. If he wanted to he could dance as well as any- 
body. No wonder he was out of practice. Work, 
work, work. And why did he keep referring to him- 
self as ninety years old? He looked younger than 
Kirk, when he wasn’t grinding all night at that old 
building. 

What’s the matter with me? she was thinking, 
maybe for the hundredth time that month. Almost 
automatically she had put on the silver gown and 
red slippers. Not until she saw her reflection in the 
long mirror did it occur to her that Ned had sug- 
gested the costume. I won’t wear the darned things, 
she thought; he can’t tell me what to wear. 

She turned and saw him in the doorway, calmly 
admiring her. 

‘Freed, that’s a knockout!” he said. ‘‘It’s lovely.” 
His sensitive eyes were drinking in the color and 
proportion of her. ““That’s the very outfit you wore 
at Mother McComas’s. I think I’ll have you painted 
in it.” 

‘Thank you.” She was thinking, Girl with the 
Iron Mask—breaking jail. 

‘‘What’s the matter with you, Freed?” Gently he 
took her by the bare shoulders and faced her around. 
If he had been theatrical a little while ago, being 
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generous with her, she was doubly dramatic now. 

‘“‘Nothing’s the matter.” Pretending not to look 
at him. 

“Oh, come now, Freed.” 

‘““‘What’s the matter with you?” 

“With mer” Incredulously. 

“The way you spoke to me.” 

‘“‘What about?” 

“Calling me the Girl with the Iron Mask.” 

‘That was a joke, Frieda. Where’s the old s. of 
h.?” 

“Tt doesn’t always work, Ned. I didn’t like that. 
Do I look like a woman who thinks she’s in jail ?”’ 

“Oh, Frieda, for heaven’s sake!” 

‘“‘No, I mean it. J wouldn’t stay anywhere I didn’t 
want to. I can go anywhere I want to, if I want to. 
I’m not tied up—not to anybody—”’ 

‘Frieda’’—he was still holding to her shoulders, 
and his voice was lower—‘isn’t it natural that I 
should want you to go with the youngsters and step 
out once in a while? You're young, my darling. It’s 
not such a long time since I was your age. I'd go with 
you, honey, but I’m busy as hell, right up to my 
neck. Why don’t you play around a little, the next 
couple of weeks? Then I’ll be out of this jam.” 

“I said I didn’t want to go.” 

Now he laughed, his unworried, pleasant laugh, 
and shook her gently. 

“That’s what the wild horses say. But they go 
just the same. Stop being a mule, my sweet. And 
give us a kiss.”’ 
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She kissed him. Some of her lipstick came off on 
his mouth, They were both laughing when she pulled 
a handkerchief from his pocket and rubbed away 
the gory smear. 


XVIII 


T was an April Fool party. A little before mid- 
night, and everybody April-fooling with the 
yokel enthusiasm of those who have dined well and 
are willing to laugh at anything. An immense crowd 
in an immense reception-room which smelled of 
fresh paint. A sign with a pointing arrow said, “‘La- 
dies Cloak Room”’; follow it, and you were in the 
men’s locker-room, shrieking; lockers would crash 
open, hideously masked faces would stick out and 
warble, “Coo-coo!”’ then disappear with a metallic 
clang. Entering the ball-room, a blast of air came up 
through a hole in the floor, elevating skirts volup- 
tuously and bringing appreciative roars from a dou- 
ble row of humorists, mostly men. 

Feather dusters to tickle your neck, crackling 
things to go off in your ear, people wearing paper 
caps over effulgent smiles as they dodged surprising 
atrocities. Clamorous, sadistic delight. ‘‘All good, 
clean fun,” said Doris, acridly delighted, ‘‘re—fined 
comedy, like a flea circus.’’ On the platform was the 
best dance orchestra in San Francisco, recruited 
from fragments of what Hippy left behind him 
when he vanished with his family cares. 

Doris seemed to be looking for somebody. She 
muttered about deceptive males and disappeared for 
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a time; then returned triumphant, leading a tall man, 
topped by a fire-blue baby’s bonnet. 

‘April Fool!’ she squealed, and put Kirk Bailey’s 
red hand into Frieda’s. 

“April Fool,” said Frieda, not too brightly. So 
this was the little joke Dor was putting over as she 
trilled: 

“‘Kirk’s the swell-handsome pilot who flew us up 
the coast. He’s simply murderous when he flies. 
Ain’t life a gamble, at best! Some day we’ll be found 
dead, him and me, holding passionately to pieces 
of each other. No flowers. Come along, Joe, stop 
gawping at them. Unless you’ve quit loving me, 
that’s a swell waltz.” 

Kirk stood smiling down at Frieda, square white 
teeth gleaming between full, red lips. Hawaiian 
teeth, thought Frieda in that flash. She was glad to 
see Kirk again, whatever Dor was up to; gladder 
than she thought she would be, had they given her 
a chance to think. Kirk’s sandy face was flushed with 
excitement. 

“Well,” she laughed, ‘it’s April Fool all right.” 

“Meaning this damn cap?” He threw it away. “I 
never did like fancy-dress stuff.” 

‘‘No,” she said. ‘I mean this sudden way of drop- 
ping out of the sky. Here today and there tomor- 
row.” 

“Yes.” Moodily. “I guess that’s me. Ned here 
too?” 

“No. I came with Joe and Dor.” 

His face brightened. “Say, that’s a swell waltz. 
Shall wer” 
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Now her head was against his shoulder, his 
strong, sure arm guiding her; it was like poetry, 
dancing with Kirk. Nobody could dance like Kirk, 
not with Frieda. Every step, every turn matched 
perfectly, instinctively. People on the boat said they 
were made to dance together— Following, follow- 
ing his every little trick step, not thinking, loving the 
movement for what it was. 

‘“Who’re you going to marry, Kirk?” 

“Nobody,” he said brusquely. ‘“That’s off.” 

“Oh. I didn’t know it was on.” 

‘‘Bobbie,” he said. 

“Oh.” She leaned back to look up at him. His 
full, gray eyes expressed exactly nothing. ‘You 
couldn’t hit it off, you mean?” 

“T’ll say we couldn’t.” Then, without missing a 
beat, “Family stuff. Mother bluffed us into it. She’s 
going in for good government, you know.” 

‘““What’s good government got to do with you 
and Bobbie ?”’ 

But the crowd was growing too thick for talk. 
Even Kirk’s skill couldn’t avoid an occasional bump. 
Then he found the open places, gliding like a swal- 
low, like flowing water, effortless, musical. Oh, it was 
gorgeous to be dancing again! 

After the encore he said, ‘‘Let’s follow the crowd. 
Everybody’s thirsty.’’ When they came to a sign “To 
the Bar”’ he said, ‘Hey, don’t pay any attention.” 
They took the one that said “To the Street” and 
were part of a mob milling around a long bar. Two 
clowns were serving, and when you asked for cham- 
pagne they gave you ginger-ale. “Ginger-ale for 
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two,” commanded Kirk, and they got champagne. 
“I’ve been here before,” he said, grinning. 

She saw Doris elbow her way through with Joe 
and two other men. ‘‘Champagne,” she shrilled, and 
stuck out her tongue at the clowns, solemnly pour- 
ing ginger-ale. She, too, had been here before. 

‘Kirk, is she really happy with Joe?” 

“‘They’re the talk of Los Angeles. Perfectly 
mushy.’ 

“I’m tickled to death. I wasn’t so sure.” 

“I guess it’s the baby,” said Kirk, and to the 
clowns, ‘‘Here, two more ginger-ales.’”’ He drank 
again, silently, then turned to her and laughed, “I 
suppose you've got one of your own, parked some- 
where ?”’ 

‘Don’t be silly, Kirk.” She felt the blood mount- 
ing to her face. She reached nervously for her glass. 

‘But why’s that silly ?”’ he insisted in his old, stub- 
born way. 

“Well, then, it’s impertinent.” 

‘““Aw, Freed, don’t get sore. Married people seem 
to go in for that sort of thing. I mean, it’s sort of 
natural, You’re young, you’re—”’ 

‘‘What did you try to tell me about your mother 
and good government?” she broke in sharply. 

“Oh, that. Well, she’s on a ticket to reform Pasa- 
dena, and Los Angeles, and Hollywood. Haywire.” 

“What's that got to do with—what’s-her-name ?”’ 

“Bobbie Wright? Oh, the Wrights and Mother 
are hot for the same ticket. It was just close har- 
mony, hauling Bobbie in—a kind of plot to make me 
cut out flying and go in for heavy politics. Tie that.” 
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“Poor Kirk.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, they can’t put it over on me.”’ 
He held up two fingers. “More ginger-ale.” Frieda 
shook her head, but Kirk pulled his champagne 
toward him across the bar. 

‘“‘Bobbie’s fine,’’ he said suddenly. “But I don’t 
seem to fall much for any gal—I mean, the right 
sort—not since—’’ He whistled the rest, merged it 
into the waltz that floated coaxingly from the ball- 
room. “Shall wer” 

The hours spun by, threads spun upon a silver 
spool. I oughtn’t to dance with him so much, she 
thought, and danced again. Once, for conscience’ 
sake, she danced with Joe, whose rhythm never quite 
matched the orchestra’s. She tried it with a few 
other men she knew, but they were older; lumber- 
jacks compared to Kirk. Then again with Kirk. 
Once, buoyed in his arms, she thought, I’ve had a 
lot too much champagne. But it’s wonderful—Kirk 
thought I’d have a baby by now. Isn’t he simple? 
Everybody thinks so, probably— How sweet Dor 
looked this afternoon, telling me about her own— 

Going in to supper Frieda tried to swing away 
from everything but froth. “Well, Kirk, we’ve done 
our best to open up this club-house, haven’t we?” 

“T don’t care,” he said moodily, “if the old thing 
burns down.” 

“Ungrateful, unappreciative you! Didn’t you 
come up here especially to dedicate it ?”’ She laughed 
foolishly. 

‘I came up here—” he turned on her savagely— 
“‘to see you. That’s the kind of nut I am.” 
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She didn’t answer him right away. She had the 
pleasant sensation of being swept along, irrespon- 
sible again, and very, very young. But she had no 
intention of losing her head. She was fond of Kirk, 
and she liked him at parties. She liked him, but 
safely. She could manage him now, as she always 
had. Too bad about him and his girl. She felt, 
though, that he’d find somebody, and be happy—look 
at the way marriage seemed to have straightened 
Doris out— Probably it had. But what was Dor’s 
idea in bringing Kirk around again? An April Fool 
joke? 

Their table was in a corner. April Fool was past, 
it was growing into the morning of the Second. The 
practical jokers were noisy, but no longer practical. 
One of the Bohemian Club’s famous amateurs held 
the floor; he had a soiled bandana around his neck 
and was impersonating a Portuguese chicken farmer 
whose coops were too near a concrete works—and 
he raved because his hens laid nothing but china 
nest-eggs. It was funny, but the lobster Newburg 
was more satisfying. Kirk ate plentifully, with his 
usual outdoor appetite. 

_ Radiating satisfaction with his food, his drink, 
his girl, the world in general, he cocked an eye at 
her. ‘Glad to see me?” 

‘You bet I am.” 

“I mean, are you glad I came?” 

Frieda laughed at him. “How could I see you if 
you hadn’t?”? She was aware that she was dodging 
something, not quite sure what it was. 

“I mean, are you glad I came to see you?” 
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Something in his low voice, his quick averting 
eyes warned her definitely now. 

She laughed again, more diffusely. ““You didn’t 
come to see me, Kirk.” 

‘““Why didn’t I?’ His eyes suggested the astron- 
omer’s “death stars,” brilliant and poisonous. 

“Because that would be so silly. You’re a bright 
guy. You wouldn’t waste your time chasing after a 
woman who was married.’ She opened her com- 
pact, spread powder on a perfectly powdered nose. 
She heard Kirk talking, flatly, monotonously. 

“I’m not chasing you, Frieda. Don’t think that. 
But, baby, your marrying busted me wide open. You 
see, Frieda, if I could just get it through my head 
that you were really married.” 

“T am, Kirk, really, truly, forever . . 

“I know. And that means a long, long time.” 

She tried to say something not too flip, but he 
blundered on, 

“But if I could just see you married—see you a 
lot—and ynderstand that you're off the boards— 
see '—then.maybe I could get you out of my head— 
I’m messing this up, Frieda. But you understand, 
don’t you?” He was simple and appealing as a 
child; only a heart of stone could have laughed at 
him then. 

“T sort of do, Kirk.”” Spoken tenderly, as a matter 
of fact. | 

“Then wouldn’t you play with me a little? Do 
some of the things we used to do—and it would be 
all different, sort of. I’d get it then. And maybe I 
could stop thinking about you. That way.” 
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What he said, perhaps, did not make sense, but 
Frieda was moved; being the cause of an aching heart 
has sublimated lesser vanities than hers. She said 
nothing. She was feeling intensely and chaotically. 

Kirk went on, ‘Now that’s off my chest. We'll 
never mention it again. But . . .”’ and the but was 
large as he said it, “how about sliding over to Berke- 
ley for the tennis tomorrow? There’s going to be 
one grand match. Would you go with me?” Now 
his voice was healthy and natural, vibrant with boy- 
ish enthusiasm. 

“I'd love to!” Quickly, decisively. 

‘Swell. S’pose I pick you up around noon, and we 
lunch somewhere first? I know a hotsy place.” 

‘That sounds good too.” 

“Sure Ned wouldn’t mind?” 

“Sure.’”’ The idea that Ned should mind her see- 
ing a kid like Kirk seemed too preposterous, too far 
beneath his grandeur and dignity. 

“T’ll drop around about noon. Say, Freed, you’re 
a swell egg. Gosh, it’s grand seeing you again.” 

“It’s grand seeing you, Kirk.” 

And they danced once more. Only Dor’s plucking 
Frieda’s arm as they passed with, ‘‘Listen, gal, a 
woman in my condition takes breakfast in bed,” sug- 
gested that parties must end. 

Kirk went with them to the door. ‘Tomorrow, 
about noon ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Frieda, and let him put her in the 
car. She told Doris about the tennis. ‘‘He’s not such 
a bad egg, if you scramble him right,” said Dor, 
and went to sleep on Joe’s shoulder. 


XIX 
RIEDA had hoped that Ned would be asleep 


when she came in; but through the door be- 
tween their rooms she saw his light. She looked; in 
brilliant blue pyjamas he was propped against the 
pillows, reading. The bedside lamp cast a circle of 
brightness around him, books and sheets of paper 
spilled from the table to the floor. Work, work, 
study, study. She could even read the title of the 
wide book his delicate hands held up, half obscur- 
ing his face—‘Streamline in Architectural Detail.” 

She took a step toward him, a little scared, a little 
guilty. She wished she hadn’t taken so much cham- 
pagne and had got home earlier. Then, resentfully, 
she wondered if it made any real difference to him 
when she came in. He was so deep in reading that 
he seemed not to hear her; his lean-cut face, his thin, 
distinguished nose, gave him the look of a student 
Medici. Horn-rimmed glasses added a touch of 
severity. For a queer moment she regarded him, and 
tried to find in his serious face the glamour of yes- 
terday. ‘‘Ned!” she whispered. 

““Hello—oh—hello, darling! Back so soon?” He 
seemed to be coming toward her reluctantly from 
star-lengths away. ‘““My goodness, you sneaked up 
on me so I thought you were a ghost.” 

“You ought to be asleep,” she said, conscious of 
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the wine in her cheeks, the excitement in her eyes. 
“It’s awfully late.”’ 

He looked at the bedside clock and half yawned, 
‘““Not so very. Only a quarter past four. Have a 
good time?” 

“It was fun,” she said, ‘‘and the silliest party I 
ever went to.” 

‘Who was there?” 

“Oh, everybody.” She named a lot of names, then 
was very careless when she said, “—and Kirk 
Bailey.” 

Kirk? I didn’t know he was in town.” Smiling 
in the abstracted way he had when he was thinking 
of his work. Quite a different Ned from the one 
who had stiffened in her arms when she spoke of 
meeting Kirk at the Abalone. 

‘I was awfully surprised. But it was lucky for me 
that he came. He danced with me a lot. In fact, if 
he hadn’t been there I’d have had a pretty thin 
time.”’ She didn’t go on to say that the men she had 
met through Ned were too old to dance much. Per- 
haps he felt her thinking it. He did look tired, wrin- 
kled around the eyes, but he stretched luxuriously 
and said, 

“Well, I’m glad he was there. I like you to have a 
good time. How was Kirk, anyhow?” 

‘Same as ever. Popping with parttes— Ned, 
couldn’t you get away tomorrow afternoon, and go 
over to Berkeley? Kirk wants us to go to the tennis. 
He says it’s going to be marvelous, a lot of wonder- 
ful youngsters. . . .”” This wasn’t strictly true, but 
if Kirk really wanted to see her married, surely the 
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best way was to see her with Ned—besides, she 
didn’t really like anything so very much without Ned. 

“Darling, I couldn’t get away to go to Heaven!” 

“It would do you good, Ned. You’re working too 
hard.” 

“It’s fine for me. I thrive on it. No, dear, you run 
along with Kirk and come home and tell me about 
it.” 

‘Sure you don’t mind?” 

“Mind? Why should I mind? [I like you to have 
a good time.” 

‘“That’s sweet of you, dear.’’ She stood over him, 
her head a little buzzy with champagne, wondering 
if he really did mind, and if he didn’t, why he didn’t; 
feeling an odd blankness. Didn’t he care any more, 
hotly, jealously, the way he had in the beginning? 
It would have been more comforting if he had spit 
out at Kirk and his crudities, his stupidities, as he 
had done in Hawaii. She thought of that, sketchily, 
raggedly. She heard him saying, 

“I wish I could go. But I can’t go anywhere that 
isn’t official, for a while yet— You see, Frieda, win- 
ning this competition was just a beginning.” In fairly 
elementary terms he explained to her the enormous 
amount of work that must follow on the award, that 
he had to make his idea come true in terms of tan- 
gible actuality. If he slipped, even a little, his pride 
would suffer irreparably; perhaps even his reputa- 
tion. If he really did it, if he really made that build- 
ing live as he felt it, it would give him a new power 
inside himself; the enormous enhancement of his 
prestige, his advancement to possible international 
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importance he mentioned, not slightingly, but with- 
out the fervor which animated his conception of the 
work itself. “I’ve got to do my very best, Frieda. 
I’ve got to give everything that’s in me. And a little 
more.” 

She felt something new; this passion of the im- 
personal stirred her more deeply than anything that 
had ever touched her. “I want you to. So much, 
Ned!’ She spoke very quietly; she couldn’t move 
much beyond the emotion which held her, constrict- 
ing her heart, her breathing even. 

He reached for her hands, drew her down to kiss 
him; for that moment they were one, indivisibly. 
She loved it; she tried to hold it. He said, 

“Darling, you’re cold. Go get in your bed before 
you freeze.” 

Exaltation faded, draining her; a fuse had blown 
somewhere, negating the strong light that had 
buoyed and drenched her. A very personal, very 
little thought substituted it, meanly. 

Other times, when she was cold, he had pulled her 
into his bed, snuggled her warm. Now, with a look, 
a flicker of invitation, she would have kicked off 
the scarlet slippers, stripped off the silver gown, and 
laid herself happily close to him. But nothing made 
her feel that he wanted her; already he was fingering 
the heavy book. She did not move; she was rooted 
in bewilderment. 

‘Why do you stand there like a silver angel?” 
His voice touched her cruelly on something raw. 
She turned away sharply, an arm flung over her face. 
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She knew she was suffering; she couldn’t tell how or 
why. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Frieda?” 

“IT don’t know.” Rather painfully. 

“You’re tired, dear. That’s all. Now go get some 
sleep. You've had one good party, and you're going 
to have another tomorrow. I love you to have a 
good time, Frieda. I love you to be young.” He 
pulled her down again; he must have felt the flaccid 
resistance of her body. “‘Isn’t that what you want, 
dear? [sn’t it?’ Close to her ear, tenderly. 

On an impulse born of night and champagne and 
ragged nerves she jerked away from him. Her fin- 
gers dug his arms, holding him off. She laughed 
crazily. 

‘You know what I want. You know I don’t care 
a hang about parties and running around like a fool, 
getting nowhere, wasting this precious youth you 
talk so much about. You don’t care! You don’t care 
at all— If you did—”’ 

He sat up in bed, his face sharpened with earnest- 
ness. ‘‘What do you want, Frieda? I'll give it to 
you. Anything. Anything that’s possible.” 

“I’ve told you. I’ve told you over and over.” 
Weary, passionate, almost despairing. 

“No, Frieda. Or I'd know.” He was gentle, and 
unsure. 

Suddenly calm, she said, “I want a baby, Ned.” 

The heaviness of his silence seemed to defeat her. 
It was an effort that carried her on. “I’ve tried to 
tell you that a hundred times. I couldn’t just come 
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out and say it. It isn’t fair to me, Ned—it isn’t.” 

The rush of injustice seemed to stifle her. She was 
sobbing queerly, silently, far inside; he seemed not 
to know she was there. He lay still, like a king on a 
tomb, staring past her with stone eyes. 

“Frieda,”’ he said at last, slowly, ““don’t you really 
love me? Is that it?” 

“You know I love you. But sometimes, just for a 
second, I hate you. And I adore you. I adore you. 
Only—”’ Once more she turned away. 

He didn’t speak for a moment, which for Frieda 
was a lifetime. Then with bruising dispassion he said, 

‘‘Why should we spoil something beautiful by not 
letting it alone? Why can’t we go on, living for each 
other, the way we're doing now? Isn’t it enough, 
Frieda?” 

“Oh, God, I can’t make you understand any- 
thing !’? Her cheeks were burning up. 

“Try to, Frieda. I want to know.” 

She floundered in her confusion. And then words, 
bright, mean, resentful words streamed through her 
mouth. ‘“‘That’s a lot of tosh, saying it would spoil 
something beautiful. Isn’t a baby beautiful? You’ve 
got your work. What have I got? Of my own? My 
very own? You're a man, and maybe you can’t see 
the difference it makes. But I’m a woman. And I’m 
young. I’m—” 

“I’m not a hundred myself.” His low laugh hurt, 
because she knew she had hurt him. It was rotten to 
have said that; to have put in actual nasty words 
the gulf of years she had ignored to take his love. 
She blundered appeasingly, 
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‘““You’re not anything, in age, I mean. You'll al- 
ways be young, just being what you are. That’s not 
it, Ned. It’s—’’ Her mouth was open to frame what 
she wanted to say, but nothing came. She couldn’t 
find words simple and true and kind enough. Now he 
was talking: 

‘Frieda, you feel that I’m not fair to you. You 
feel that I’m cheating you.” 

“No, Ned. No. But—” Again that breathless, 
hanging helplessness. 

“Yes, you do. About children. Let me tell you my 
side of it. Will you listen?” 

She nodded and sat on the bed, the place where 
he pointed; he tossed the corner of a quilt around 
her shoulders, and said, “I was a kid when my chil- 
dren were born. It was the time of life when babies 
—well, they’re just a part of it. They come along; 
it’s natural as eating. The worry and the trouble 
don’t amount to much, when you’re that age—the 
natural age of child breeding.” 

“But, Ned, I—” 

His hand went up, delicately, powerfully. “Maybe 
I’m selfish. But I’m thinking of you too. You're a 
very beautiful and perfect thing.” His mouth was 
bitter, suddenly. ‘“‘Dor and Artie, between them, 
killed their mother, I firmly believe. You see what 
they are. You’ve had to stand them for a year.” 

“Oh, they’re all right.” Frieda felt horribly sorry 
for them. 

“They’re awful.” Terse and definitive. 

“But our baby wouldn’t be like that. Our 
baby .. .” | 
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‘“‘That’s the woman of it, darling.” 

“But I’m right, Ned. I know.” 

“Perhaps. Then call me selfish.” 

She looked down at his face, hard and kind, gen- 
erous and bitter. With an impulse to move him, to 
bring him closer to her, she cried, 

‘“‘You’re not selfish. You’re not. You’re the most 
generous man in the world. But, Ned, try—try to 
see it my way. Try to see how glad and proud I’d 
be to have your child. Try—”’ 

He closed his eyes, wearily. “I’ve gone through it 
all once. I can’t go through it again. I can’t do it. 
I’m beyond the child-breeding age. Won’t you let 
me leave that behind me? And it’s mostly heart- 
break. I’ve reached another time, Frieda. The time 
when a man’s life must be his work. . . .” 

Frieda’s heart seemed to stop beating. 

‘And you’re my darling, Frieda. You’re the big- 
gest part of it. If you only knew how much you've 
given me. If I could only tell you. I’m a better man 
in every way, a better workman, twice as good an 
architect... .” 

Now she lay on his breast, her mouth over his. 
But it wasn’t an unthinking bliss. 

She, Frieda, had made him a better man, twice as 
good an architect. Her love, pouring through him, 
had built him up, as he had built his splendid dreams. 
He had touched her pride, her vanity. What was the 
denial of her womanhood to the complementing of 
his genius? What could be more important than this, 
to be close to the heart that was glorified in work? 
She saw now, if only for a passionate flash, why he 
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felt so about the baby—already she thought of it as 
“the baby,” as though it were already born. And it 
never would be. This love of mine won't live again, 
and forever—with his heartbeats throbbing against 
her breast. She listened and counted; it might have 
been one heart. One great heart— 


When she was undressed she came back to him; 
he was nearly asleep, but she lay in his arms until 
she, too, slept. When she woke he was gone; the 
room, in the morning fog, looked messy and dim. 
Her head ached. She hoped that Kirk would have a 
hangover, and wouldn't show up. 


XX 


UT Kirk showed up, promptly at noon, and 

bright as a dollar in his very English motor- 
coat and vividly speckled pigskin driving gloves. A 
few hours of sleep had brought back his silk; he could 
brush away last night’s excesses with a cheerful, 
‘‘Some party. Got a lot rougher after you left.” 

Gaily the two of them roller-coasted the steep hills, 
a cool sun over them, a vigorous wind in their faces, 
For Frieda last night was swept away too; she was 
a girl again, going to a game with the sort of young 
man who liked games, lived in them. They were play- 
ing off a semi-final, he said, and named names which 
meant so much to him, so little to her— The Davis 
Cup next year, perhaps—comers for the National 
Tournament— She listened, pretending to under- 
stand, not half trying. Kirk represented movement, 
going somewhere, watching others in movement, 
going somewhere else. New tennis champions were 
being hatched A terrifically important occasion for 
Kirk. 

They stopped off at Johnnie’s rendezvous where, 
if you know Johnnie, you can drink and eat any time 
up to 3 A.M. Johnnie calls you by your first name, or 
not at all. “Kirk, what'll you have ?”’ 

“Two Martinis, Johnnie.” 
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“Not for me, please,’ Frieda insisted. “‘And, Kirk, 
how about the old condition?” 

“Oh, just a couple to prime the carbureter.” 

‘Not for me, this morning.” 

““What? Feeling all in?” 

“No. And I don’t want to.” 

‘But listen, Freed—” 

Kirk insistent, hammering at her in the same old 
way. This morning it was Just funny. 

‘Go ahead and have your drink. Have ’em both,” 
she invited. 

Sternly Kirk raised his red hand toward Johnnie 
and made a gesture of wiping something out. 

“‘No Martinis,” he said huskily. 

They were friendly and happy through the short, 
hurried lunch, Kirk going on like a freshman about 
his new-found plans. To be an aviation magnate. In 
a big way, once he got the old thing going. He had an 
option on a private field over in Oakland, and four 
planes, which were oke for a starter. One was kind of 
soupy, he thought, and he might have to junk it. But 
you ought to see the nifty little two-seater. She could 
do two hundred like a breeze—grand for a pleasure 
plane. 

“Pleasure?” asked Frieda. 

“T’ll say so. And you will too. Like to go up in 
her some time? Tomorrow, say? Or won’t Ned let 
you?” 

That, or the way he said it, irritated her. ““Don’t 
talk like that.” The fun was wearing off. 

“Like what P” | 

‘“What you said. As if Ned were an ogre or a jailer 
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or something. There’s no question of his letting me 
or not letting me. . . .” 

“Aw, Frieda, please!’ Kirk howled her down. “I 
didn’t mean a thing. Honest, I didn’t. But—” 

“See here, Kirk. Get this straight. Not you, or 
anybody else can say those things to me.” 

“Holy smoke, woman, what did I say? My gawd, 
everybody knows he’s old enough to be your father, 
and older men are queer about things. You know 
that.” 

“Well, Ned’s not. And he’s not old, either. He’s 
not a green kid, if that’s what you like. But he’s—’”’ 

‘Freed, honest—”’ 

‘‘He’s simply—simply wonderful. He’s a lot more 
than...” 

She realized suddenly, blushingly that she might 
protest too much. 

‘Let me say something, won’t you—”’ 

“Not if you’re going to—”’ 

‘No I’m not, Freed. I’m just sorry. Awfully 
sorry—honest. I didn’t realize that you were so hot 
for him. I thought—”’ 

She cut him short again. ‘“Who said I wasn’t ? Who 
said so?” 

‘Nobody. I was just talking. Honest, Freed—” 

‘Was it Doris?” 

‘Hell, no.” His eyes were wide and starry. “‘She’s 
crazy about you both.” 

‘“Then it must have been somebody.” 

‘Well, it wasn’t.” He scraped the ice-cream that 
struck to his tall glass, and quite transparently con- 
sidered what to say next. 
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‘“Who was it?” She fixed him, as on the point of a 
fork. 

‘Maybe I just thought so because I wanted to 
think so,” he said. ““Maybe I was just dog enough 
to want to think that you weren’t hitting it off so 
well. I’m sorry—and how! Forgive me, Frieda. 
Won't you?” He was shamefaced, smiling all over, 
ingratiatingly, like a puppy. 

She couldn’t help laughing. ‘‘Of course I will, 
Kirk. Maybe it’s just as well you said it.” 

“And got you mad? Aw, Freed.” 

“No—but if you were thinking things like that—”’ 

“TI wasn’t really. I was just crazy.” 

“Tf you had been thinking those things, we couldn’t 
have had much fun. Something would have happened, 
and maybe we'd have had a real bust-up. That’s one 
thing you’ve got to understand, Kirk. I mean about 
Ned and me.” 

‘Sure, I understand. And I’m glad, Freed. Honest 
I am. Forget all that stuff, will you? It’s such a swell 
day.”’ 

And he set about earnestly to give her a good time. 
Which wasn’t hard; Frieda was ready for a good 
time, easy, careless, brainless and bonny like the 
huge, prodigal, golden day. 

Crossing the ferry they were gay again, laughing 
at anything or nothing; sometimes Frieda was laugh- 
ing at Kirk. He was so unchanged, so true to charac- 
ter. At the Oakland pier she pointed out the slow- 
winging gulls and said experimentally, 

‘‘They’re like crescents, etched on a silver plate.” 

“Still talking that arty stuff, huh?” he grinned. 
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‘You ought to run around with he-men a little more, 
and get it out of your system.” 

“T was just trying you out. If you’d said anything 
else I’d have fainted dead away.” She laughed, but 
kindly. 

“You get all that nature-talk in the movies. We’re 
going to a tennis game.” He laughed too. 

The tennis game was exciting to Frieda, not for the 
scores, which moved Kirk from the depths of despair 
to the heights of exhilaration, but for the pictures. 
The people, gathered in clusters, like swarming bees, 
over the oval, high-pitched tiers of seats; the judges, 
squinting down from the tall pylon; scampering 
figures, graceful as white cats, moving in long, calcu- 
lated curves over geometrical squares. The tennis 
game. Something George Bellows might have painted 
on a high, wide canvas— 

‘“There’s Helen Wills Moody.” Kirk was nudging 
her. 

‘Oh, yes.” Helen Wills Moody was a small blot of 
color, melting into the crowd across the courts. 

The air had the smell of open-air, sporting crowds; 
light artificial perfume from the ladies, crisp natural 
perfume from the green trees outside, cigarette 
smoke, the smell of sun. Kirk must have liked the re- 
sults, for he leaped down, when it was over, and shook 
hands with the winner. 

‘“Fle’s a Pasadena boy.” Kirk was jubilant as if 
he himself had won the tournament. ‘‘He’ll surprise 
"em again—you watch!” 

Careless and young and, for the day, unmarried, 
they drove back into the sun, then across the ferry 
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until the steeps of San Francisco cast a shadow, like 
a giant thundercloud, over the water. She didn’t tell 
Kirk how it looked, the water and the shadow. But 
it helped her respond sympathetically to his check-up 
of a future Davis Cup team. 


That night she tried to make the match lively and 
colorful for Ned, but he didn’t listen much. He kissed 
her as he might have kissed a silver ikon, then went 
to sleep. 

At breakfast he was in a vituperative froth over a 
city council’s Philistine insult to Frank Lloyd Wright. 
“The poor, thickheaded, blind, deaf amphibians. 
They ought to be back in the ooze where they were 
spawned.’ 

In his sizzling defense of a brother worker he was 
striking out, if indirectly, at the host of powerful 
stupidities that stood in his way. Frieda’s plans for 
the day were withered in the lava of his rage. 


That afternoon she flew with Kirk in the charming 
two-seater, a dangerous, pearl-white toy with a 
brutish snout and wings so small that they stuck out 
like ears, elephant’s ears, perhaps. Kirk was in his 
own element, the air, with an engine that could have 
torn the heart out of a village, if once it went amiss. 
It was a rocket, a monstrous, bellowing rocket; or 
a dragon, eating its way through cloud-banks, roar- 
ing boastfully through them, after larger prey be- 
yond. Through the mists showed the sea, plunging 
away toward, Hawaii. Then the ribbon of gray-blue 
bay, and Sausalito under them, and the Sacramento’s 
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spreading fingers under them, and Berkeley’s white, 
square buildings and white, round stadium. Frieda 
was in another dimension, rushing with the brute 
power that carried her, the brute brain that drove it 
along— 

But when the plane came down, frightfully swift 
and blundering before it stopped on the field, the 
dragon-tamer walked around his dangerous pet and 
grunted, 

“It’s the propeller. That’s what’s holding her 
back.” 


That night she didn’t tell Ned about the plane. She 
felt she should have; she even wanted to. She disliked 
having seen beauty or wonder and not sharing it with 
him. But he came home late and very tired; im- 
mediately he finished his dinner, which he ate almost 
silently, muttering that he’d had a terrible day, every- 
thing gone haywire, no time even for lunch, he flung 
himself on the couch and dozed off, holding to 
Frieda’s hand. She sat there while he slept, wonder- 
ing if this would be their life; Ned working almost 
beyond his strength; she idle almost beyond her endur- 
ance. There seemed to be very little sense to it, as 
she felt that night. They didn’t need so much money. 
Or so much fame. Ned could spare himself, if he 
would. 

She watched his face, still and pale enough, al- 
most, to be dead. She thought she could see the breath 
passing his delicate nostrils, carrying freshness to his 
blood; she saw the pink color gradually, gradually 
come back to his cheeks and his ears. The satisfac- 
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tion it brought said that there was not use nor kind- 
ness in bothering him with a danger that was over and 
done. He wouldn’t have minded her going with Kirk; 
he might have been anxious if he had known she was 
flying with him. Well, she wouldn’t fly again; she 
wouldn’t worry Ned. Playing with Kirk was fun; not 
fun like playing with Ned, but something certainly to 
keep her days from being so dull that she would be 
dull too. 

She did not fly with Kirk again, but they did other, 
safer things, and almost every day. She didn’t tell 
Ned, because he didn’t ask her. He didn’t ask her 
anything. He told her. Told her about this building 
that obsessed him; and then sleep, deep and healing. 

Often when she waked in the morning he was gone 
for the day, to set down a newer, happier detail in 
the quiet dawn hours, before his staff was there to 
distract him. 


Several times Frieda brought Kirk home after an 
afternoon of golf or movies or dancing; twice he 
stayed to dine, an amiable, if rather awkward friend 
of the family, smoking Ned’s very good cigars and 
letting the architect draw out the aviator in him; 
Ned’s questions often puzzled Kirk, for they were 
the approaches of an artist, with no real interest in 
either a sport or an industry, save for the chances 
either might offer to effective, practical design. Kirk’s 
grin was a trifle supercilious when Ned, charmed 
with an idea, moved forks and spoons and glasses to 
describe a novel grouping for buildings on a field. 
Fine club-houses, of course, and social centers—make 
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a big display of flying, give people something to re- 
member. Lots of architects were taking it up, doing 
something fine with it— 

Kirk didn’t know anything about that, he would 
always say, listening to Ned, and probably thinking, 
“some more of that arty stuff.”’ They got along well 
enough, these two; but their contacts seemed to put 
them both at a disadvantage. Ned was too tactful, 
Kirk too dumb. Kirk went home early, and Ned never 
mentioned him after he left. He might not have been 
there at all. 

When he was gone Ned dropped the film of in- 
terest that he could put on for an outsider ; he seemed 
to have nothing to say to Frieda for hours on end. 
The long night talks in the tower, when their explor- 
ing minds had met and fused as static minds never 
can, were memories now of another, different time. 
If he did not go immediately to bed and to sleep, it 
was because there was something he wanted to look 
up in one of his books. He would settle under his 
blue reading light, put on his glasses; when his glasses 
were on she could feel his mind leaving her; she could 
almost touch the wall he raised around his concen- 
trated thought. She knew that if she interrupted him 
he would be sweet; he might even lay aside his book 
and try to talk to her as he used to do: But such talk 
would mean little, really, to him or to her; there was 
nothing now that she would tell him thathe wanted to 
know. 

They weren’t going out these days; he had asked 
her not to make engagements which included him. 
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Try to amuse herself; let every ounce of his strength 
go into his job. 

Sometimes at dinner she would mention having 
golfed or ridden with Kirk; Ned would smile an 
absent approval of exercise in fresh air, and tell her 
in detail abqut.a shipment of marble that wasn’t at 
all the color he had ordered. ‘‘Where are we going 
without our skilled artisans? What do the unions 
think they’re doing for the world, when a man who 
knows his job and cares, really cares, has no more 
chance than one who doesn’t know, and doesn’t give 
a damn?” He would talk so, violently; or lovingly 
about the way a squab was cooked. His appetite was 
capricious as his interest. After dinner he would fling 
himself on the couch, rising sometimes to search out 
an eluding reference, more often to get gratefully 
into bed. “Ah, that feels good,” he would say 
sensuously. ‘Beds are marvelous things.” 

Frieda slept jumpily. In the night she would wish 
for the morning, so that she could be going again, 
using her body. She blessed Kirk for being around; 
his vitality, she thought, was saving her reason. If, 
beyond these strange, blank evenings with Ned, she 
had had nothing more than the tedium of bridge or 
teas with women who talked about their children, or 
even their grandchildren, she would have run wild, 
she felt; she couldn’t have endured this living with a 
man who didn’t see her or hear her, to whom she was 
no more, apparently, than the mattress he used so 
gratefully, or the excellent meals he wolfed or 
ignored. Sometimes in the night she would wake, 
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certain that Ned had called her, or that she heard 
him coming into her room, coming to her. But he 
didn’t call, and he didn’t come. 

What’s he trying to do with me? she asked one 
night, knocking her fists together. Is he trying to turn 
me over to Kirk? Doesn’t he care? Or does he think 
that Kirk and I— No, he can’t think that. He hasn’t 
the slightest reason to. He hasn’t time to play with me 
himself. He could find time, if he wanted to. I just 
don’t matter enough to him. 

She thought that she wouldn’t see Kirk any more; 
she deliberately fuzzed the reasons why, telling her- 
self there actually weren’t any, that it might, vaguely, 
just be better. Certainly their playing had been of 
sixteen-year-old innocency; fresh air and exercise 
and dancing at places that weren’t too tough. Since 
their first talk, when she made it clear that she was 
meeting him as an old friend, and an old friend only, 
he had kept his side of the bargain fairly well. Some- 
times, it is true, he would break out with some plead- 
ing, wistful thing which, in spite of good sense and a 
fierce loyalty, held her for a moment with a sort of 
animal magnetism. He was harder to manage if she 
let him drink more than one cocktail, or two, maybe. 
But even then he wasn’t so difficult. Kirk was a primi- 
tive, his methods raw; their very rawness caught her 
by surprise, a heady sensation. Frieda did not con- 
sciously realize that she had grown too used to love 
and admiration not to need it. 

For two days she did not see Kirk; she pleaded 
committee meetings for the benefit of unemployed 
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architects. But the other wives, older, more expe- 
rienced, treated her as an ornament, a lure, something 
to be admired, not consulted. There was a subtle 
humiliation in their patronage, and great weari- 
someness in their bickerings over whose names should 
be used, whose photographs put in the papers. Frieda 
didn’t go to the second meeting. 

When Kirk telephoned and flourished a polo game, 
and dancing afterward, she dismissed her scruples 
as nonsense. After all, it was fun, and the only fun 
in sight. There couldn’t be any harm in it. 

All that week Kirk made plans and she went along. 
She discovered, and without qualms of conscience, 
that they were less in the open air and more in the 
dance places where they stayed till the dinner cloths 
were being laid, reminding Frieda harshly that she 
had barely time to get home and dress for Ned. She 
wondered often why she dressed for him at all; he 
didn’t even see her when he kissed her. 

Kirk always saw her. “Swell rag you’ve got on, 
Frieda!” or, “Gosh, I like to step out with you! 
Makes me proud to have ’em envying me my gal.” 
He wasn’t sticking to his single cocktail, or the pos- 
sible second one; these last few days his drinks had 
made him more importunate, harder to shove away 
with jeers and wise-cracks. She was faintly sur- 
prised that his persistence annoyed her so little. Oh, 
what’s the use? she would find herself thinking. It’s 
only for a little while, and it’s fun while it lasts. 

They were going to less conventional places. Three 
afternoons running they went to the Abalone Palace, 
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where Hippy had crooned. Refusing stubbornly to 
admit that she was indiscreet, that she had lowered 
her standards a notch, Frieda, even in Kirk’s arms, 
dancing as she so loved to dance, was glad that he was 
going at the end of the week. 
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HEN came the last time at the Abalone, Kirk’s 
last afternoon in town. Because this should 
have been the merry end of a chapter, she had a cock- 
tail with him, and another. Their dancing was more 
than dancing now; their love of life was expressed in 
its harmoniousness. It was wonderful to be together 
like this. If only she could make it last, without any- 
thing more. She found herself hating to have him 
go— She shouldn’t have taken that third cocktail. 
Danger-sparks seemed to crackle electrically from 
the music, from their clever feet, touching the floor. 
Danger? This was only Kirk, having a swell time, 
going home tomorrow. 

She didn’t know how late it was. She had forgotten 
to care. Waiters were setting the tables for dinner, 
people in evening clothes were coming in. 

‘‘What time’s it getting to be?” she asked vaguely. 

“My watch is stopped,” grinned Kirk. “Let’s 
dance.” 

But she asked the waiter who hovered, hoping 
they would go so that he could set their table. “A 
quarter past seven, madam,” he said. A clock in her 
mind raced the half-hour it would take to drive home 
for a moment with Ned, before he must leave; they 
were giving him a stag dinner at the Pacific Union. 
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He’d wait for her till she came home, if she knew 
Ned. And she had never been so late as this. He would 
be worried. 

“I’ve got to rush,”’ she said. 

‘“Where’s the fire?” Kirk was smiling eagerly. 

‘‘Ned’s going out to dinner.” 

“Well,” said Kirk, “if he’s going out, why not 
stay right here? Say, that’s a swell rhumba.” 

‘Good by, Kirk. It’s all been wonderful. Let me 
know next time you’re coming up.”’ 

She held out her hand, but he didn’t see it. 

‘Listen, beautiful,” he said, “you don’t want to 
hang around the house all alone.’’ They were weav- 
ing their way among the tables, going toward the 
door. 

‘‘I’d love to ask you, but it’s Thursday. I mean, 
the Japs are all out.” 

‘Fine. We'll rob the old ice-box. It’s my last night 
in town, Freed. Won’t you ask me?” 

He was walking with her down the long flight of 
steps; he was putting her into the car; he was getting 
in beside her. The chauffeur closed the door. ‘“‘Get 
home as quick as you can, Sullivan.” 

As they made their way around the hills, by all 
the shortcuts Sullivan knew, Frieda felt, rather than 
saw, Kirk’s fine body close to hers. But she was sit- 
ting very tense, with the feeling that late people 
have, of wanting to push on the wheels. Kirk was 
saying a lot, not meaning anything. Just babbling 
along Kirkishly. Ned won’t care if I bring him home, 
she was thinking. He wants me to be amused. It 
gives him more time for his job. . . . 
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Kirk was rambling on about going back tomorrow. 
He had said it several times. 

‘‘And when you’re home you'll be a good boy, won’t 
you, Kirk?” 

“Good Lord! Haven't I been?” His woeful voice 
brought her back again. 

“Don’t be so sunk, old dear. Get yourself a girl. 
And you'll be coming up again.” 

“Never.” She heard his palm strike his knee. 

That’s what I’ve done to him, she thought. But 
whose fault? I didn’t tell him to come back. I’ve 
made him behave. And if it hadn’t been for Ned— 
How many cocktails had she taken? Her head was 
a little buzzy. 

‘I’m sorry you’re going so soon,” she said. And 
wouldn’t Sullivan please hurry, faster, faster? 

‘Are you? Want me to stick around some more, 
Freed ?” 

“Oh, but what will your mother say?” she teased 
him to shield herself. 

‘(Damn my mother !”’ 

“Oh, Kirk.” 

But what was he saying now, suddenly, quietly? 
‘“‘You’ve stirred me all up—you haven’t any right 
tx é49-4"" 

She inched away from him, as she used to on the 
beach at Waikiki. “You think I’m just a stop-gap. 
I’m more than that,” he said. 

‘TI know you are, Kirk. I’ve said you were.” 

“You loved me before you ever set eyes on Ned 
Pierson.” 

“Kirk!” she called out sharply. “If you’re going 
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to start that again, just get out of this car!’ And as 
she spoke, a heady memory of snowy moonlight and 
hot lips. 

What she said had an effect on him. He was sitting 
very straight now, over in his corner. 

‘I’m sorry I shot off my mouth,” he said. “I won’t 
do it any more. But I don’t think I’ll go home.” 

‘You ought to.” 

‘There are lots of places around here we haven't 
seen.” Then that syncopated beat in his cadence, a 
dot of silence. ‘‘Freed, there’s a swell drive over 
King’s Mountain. Redwoods and everything. I 
brought my own car up last week, and it’s a wow. 
We could make it in a few hours, there and back, in 
my bus.”’ 

She sat very still, her hands in her lap, but he 
was going on, “I’ve got a little shack over there. 
Haven’t seen it since last fall. Ought to look at it.” 

‘Kirk, your vacation’s over,’’ she said, patting him 
as you would a good dog, to still his growling. “‘And 
I want you to stop thinking up excuses to hang around. 
Because, if you don’t, [ll ask Sullivan to take you 
back to your hotel.”’ 

‘Oh, well.” 


They were at the iron gate, cold, hard lace in the 
evening fog. As Frieda’s fingers touched the chilly 
latch her defiance of Ned seemed to vanish into fear. 
She shouldn’t have brought Kirk home with her. 
There was time now to send him back. But Sullivan 
had pulled the car from the curb, and Kirk was fol- 
lowing her through the little garden. 
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The house was silent, threatening as she let him 
in to the lighted foyer. The drawing-room was dark; 
she switched on the lamps and stared at its come- 
liness. “Ned!” she called, and again, “Ned!” 

“T guess he’s beat it,” said Kirk cheerfully. 

She ran upstairs. His bedroom too was dark, and 
when she turned the switch she saw his business suit, 
his blue shirt, his discarded underwear, left where 
he had hastily dropped them. She glanced up at the 
clock. His dinner was at eight, and it was now five 
minutes of. He could have waited a little longer, if 
he had wanted to. He could have been a trifle late, 
but he would have known that she was safe at home. 

No. This was his rebuke. His brown suit, shoul- 
dered over a chair-back, seemed to rise up and accuse 
her. He might have been standing in it. 

‘Well, old dear,” she said to Kirk, when she found 
him in the pantry, trying to sleuth out the French 
vermouth, “nobody home. And a perfect time to rob 
the ice-box.” 
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T was twenty minutes of eleven and the living- 
room was a shambles of pushed back chairs, 
turned back rugs, of plates and beer bottles and cock- 
tail things. Frieda would have laid the table and had 
their supper properly in the dining-room, but Kirk 
liked being near the radio where they could tune in on 
the Palace Hotel orchestra and waltzes from Holly- 
wood, rhumbas from Mexico, perky English marches 
from Vancouver. They danced them all, leaving salad- 
smeared plates where they finished them, leaving the 
crumbs of apple tarts where they fell; beer bottles 
and foam-stained glasses sat or rolled on the floor. 
Frieda, the orderly housekeeper, ignoring the dis- 
order, dancing and laughing, singing, chatting 
idiotically ; good heavens, how could a girl dance so 
many hours and not fall dead? She couldn’t . . . not 
with anybody but Kirk. This kind of a good time was 
rare in her life; unconciously she was hoarding it, 
getting all she could to make it last a long, long 
time. 

A voice proclaiming the virtues of a watch, spoke 
out of space. ‘‘When you hear the signal it will be 
ten forty-six and one half. . . .”” The signal was like 
a gun in Frieda’s ears. 

‘Kirk, you’ve got to go home now. It’s been grand. 
But you’ve got to go.” 
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‘Ned, you mean?” Baldly. 

“T ought to be in bed. It’s been so much fun that I 
didn’t realize how tired I was. I’m sort of all in.” 
And as she said it she felt it. 

‘“Headache ?” 

“Sort of.’’ Which was true enough, for her head 
was puzzled enough to hurt. She couldn’t tell him 
how she dreaded Ned’s coming home and finding him 
there; speaking it might give that fear an importance 
it couldn’t have, really. She didn’t want to worry Ned, 
to make him madder than he was, and he must have 
been pretty mad to go off like that, not waiting to see 
her for a minute. 

But Kirk was pouring more beer. “Lots of time. 
Oh, lots. These stags don’t bust up till lunch time.” 
He kept on, swigging beer and arguing, point by 
point, in the stubborn, stupid way. 

“But I’m tired, Kirk. You’ve got to go. Got to.” 
All right. Give him a minute, let him finish his beer. 
How about tomorrow morning? 

“Oh, Kirk. Really.” 

‘Not a minute, even, to say good by ?” 

Frieda, watching a clock now, a creeping hand mov- 
ing toward eleven, got him his hat and coat. 

‘This is our final bust, Kirk. I’m sorry I can’t 
offer you the car. But it’s gone for Ned.” And it 
should have been here to take him, she thought. 

““Not sore at me, Frieda ?”’ 

“Not a bit.” 

“Didn't I act all right?” 

‘You were perfect.”” Helping him with his coat. 
“Sorry about the car.” 
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‘“‘That’s all right. I can catch a taxi at the foot of 
the hill. And you won’t see me?” 

Kirk, don’t you know how to say good by?” 
Gently shoving him toward the door. 

“Not a little while in the morning ?’’ Same tone, 
same question. 

“Oh, Kirk, get out!’? She opened the door. “It’s 
been grand fun. Good by. Come this way again. 
Soon.” 

But I won’t play with you, she was thinking as the 
fog blanked him out at the end of the garden— I’m 
hot getting into a jam like this for you or anybody 
living. 

His laugh floated back to her. She shut the door 
quickly. 

Frieda went back to the living-room, gathered 
up the beer bottles. Her arms full of bottles, her 
hands of glasses; she wanted six hands; this mess 
must be cleared before Ned came. As she swung 
the pantry door a sound startled her, a minor noise 
which nervous ears magnified to a torrent. The 
rumble of a motor by the gate. She dumped the 
bottles; a glass broke. She scuttled back, switched off 
the lights; she ran, pursued, up the steps. He prob- 
ably won’t look in there at all, she thought; Matsu 
will clean things before he’s down in the morning. 
She slid out of her clothes, into her nightgown, into 
bed. Then waited. 

But no door opened, no footsteps climbed the 
stairs. It hadn’t been Ned’s ear, then. She had been 
silly to run like that, leaving the mess for him to 
see. 
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She thought of getting up, going down again; 
working fast, she could produce an effect of order in 
a few minutes. But suppose he caught her there; 
what would he say if he found her in her nightie, 
scraping plates? 

Well, why shouldn’t he? Why shouldn’t I tell him 
about Kirk’s being here, if he bothers to ask? He 
won’t like it. What if he doesn’t? He oughtn’t leave 
me. He oughtn’t forget me for days and weeks. .. . 

Another motor at the gate. Footfalls on the walk. 
The street door opening and closing. A long pause. 
Ned must have gone in the living-room, after all. She 
stole out to the head of the stairs. Yes, the lights 
were on. He was in there, counting plates, counting 
cigarette stubs, thinking things— 

When, at last, he slowly mounted the stairs, slowly 
came into her room, her bedside lamp was still on. 
But she was lying on her side, her face away from the 
light, her head deep in the pillow, her eyes closed. 
She heard his step very close to the bed, felt his knee 
knock against it; she could almost feel his breath 
as he leaned over her. “’Frieda,’’ he said once, quietly. 
But she didn’t move, didn’t open her eyes. Then he 
turned off the lamp, and went out of the room, closing 
the door softly. 

Something in his movements, more clearly seen 
than if she had been looking, told her that he knew 
she wasn’t asleep, just shamming. The sound of that 
gently spoken ‘‘Frieda,”’ rang in her ears for hours; 
its quality dismayed and puzzled her. 
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She woke from a heavy sleep, sharply; aching eyes 
groped for what had waked her. 

Ned, dressed for the day, stood over her. 

‘I’m sorry to wake you, Frieda.’ His voice was 
as gray and cold as the fog, shredding through the 
windows. 

“Oh, that’s all right.’’ She was fussing with her 
hair, trying not to look at him. “But you scared me. 
I’m not awake yet.”’ 

‘Sorry I scared you.” He stood rigid as iron; he 
didn’t sit on her bed as he usually did when he came 
to her in the morning. 

‘“What’s the matter, Ned? Has anything hap- 
pened ?”’ 

The bedside telephone rang, impertinently, like 
the cough of an eavesdropper. She turned to reach 
for it, but Ned’s hand was there first, picking it up, 
answering for her. In that split second, under the 
arch of his body, she thought: Does he own me? Can't 
I even answer my own telephone? But she lay quite 
still, hating him. 

His pleasant voice: ‘Oh, hello, Kirk, how’s the 
boy ?—Sorry, old man, but she’s in the tub right 
now— Oh, going so soon? Awfully sorry not to see 
you again— Afraid she can’t call you back—she’s 
going down with me—she has an early dental ap- 
pointment and she’s got about six minutes to get into 
her clothes— Awfully sorry— Yes, I'll tell her. Well, 
good luck to you— Good by.” He put back the tele- 
phone, stood straight, looking at her. 

She sprang out of bed, facing him; she was almost 
naked in her thin nightgown. Ned was white as pa- 
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per, but smiling. Like a fiend, she thought. Rage 
made her dizzy. 

‘How do you dare?” 

‘Dare what, Frieda?” He was goadingly calm. 

‘To do that. To me. I’m not a child.” 

“Get back to bed. It’s cold.” 

She cringed from his hand on her shoulder, but 
automatically she obeyed him. The way he watched 
her drove her mad. Propped against the pillows, her 
legs drawn tensely under her, she stared at him. 
Scorn and fury were in her eyes; her voice was cold 
and thin as a sword edge. 

‘‘What do you mean?” The sword edge ripped the 
air. 

‘Pull yourself together, Frieda. I’ve got to tell 
you something.” 

His calm calmed her, but hatefully. Now her rage 
was congealed, icy. “Tell me,” defiantly. 

He looked at her hard; he was somebody else. He 
was ugly; there was no sympathy, no charm, no rec- 
ognition in his face, or in his perfectly matter of fact 
voice. “I don’t want you to see Kirk Bailey any 
more.” 

She stared at the stranger; she spoke to him, con- 
descendingly. ‘‘Do you realize what you're saying 
to me?” 

His hand was up; he seemed to be waving away 
some irritating insect. “I do. Apparently you don’t. 
Frieda...” 

“T realize that you have insulted me. Unforgiv- 
ably.”’ As she said it she knew she didn’t mean it. But 
she had to say it. 
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“Frieda,” drawing in his breath, letting it out 
sharply. ‘You are deliberately misunderstanding me. 
You mustn’t, my dear. It’s only a little thing.” 

“Little thing! Little! For you to say such a thing 
to me!” 

“I had to. I’m sorry I’m not saying it better. I’m 
as much to blame as you are. When I said it would be 
nice for you to go to the tennis with Kirk I didn’t 
mean for you to be with him all the time.” 

‘And you are implying—” She couldn’t finish the 
sentence, but she could have killed him. 

‘I’m implying nothing. Oh, I know I should have 
stopped it long ago, when he was coming here, and 
you spoke of going around with him. But I was so 
busy, and I wanted you to have a good time—I 
trusted you so, Frieda.”’ 

‘‘And you don’t trust me now?” Oh, the hate be- 
hind that, the scorn. 

‘I trust you, but I don’t trust your judgment. Or 
Kirk’s. It wasn’t fair to take you to those dancing 
places. I can’t have you talked about. I won't.” 

“Be good enough to go. Nobody living can say 
such things to me. Just let me dress myself.” 

‘(My God, Frieda, why should we talk this way?” 
He reached for her hand, but she snatched it away. 
“Be reasonable, darling. We mustn’t spoil this beau- 
tiful thing we’ve had together. Good God, Frieda, 
it’s my life. It can’t fail now. I won’t let it.” His 
arms clasped a rigid body; her cheek was turned 
from his kiss. 

“You—” She couldn’t say it. Her tongue seemed 
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to swell in her mouth. She drew away from him, 
made herself compact and hard. 

‘T’ve got to take care of you.” 

‘T can take care of myself. I have. I don’t need 
you for that. I won’t have you—for that. If you 
think...” 

‘IT don’t. It’s what other people think, or say they 
think...” 

‘And you've let them talk to you? About me?” 
She rasped it. Flashingly she thought of Doris, try- 
ing to make trouble, to get her out of this house 
where Dor hated her to be— Half sanely, she re- 
membered; Dor and Joe had been away for a week, 
camping. 

Ned was saying, not without his own indignation, 
‘‘When three men in one night say their daughters 
have seen you around dancing, and that you're so 
beautiful, and such a beautiful dancer, and that you 
and Kirk are better than the professionals—well, it 
set me thinking.”’ 

‘Thinking what ?”’ 

“That I had been very careless of a young and 
beautiful wife. Frieda, I want you to do the things 
you want to do. They’re part of you. They make you 
what you are. But it doesn’t always have to be with 
Kirk, does it? Damn him, he oughtn’t to have taken 
you where gossip could touch you. Frieda—” Some- 
thing in her face must have stirred him dreadfully, 
for he leaned over her and said, 

“Anything that’s good for you, [’ll do. Any- 
thing.” 
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She felt his tenderness, but she couldn’t acknowl- 
edge it. She hated it. It seemed false. She writhed 
from beneath it. 

Now she was out of bed again, confronting him. 
She couldn’t see his face, she was so blind. 

‘“That’s what you say, but—” 

‘“‘T mean it, Frieda.” 

She heard her laugh, like an eagle’s scream. 
‘“What have you done for me? Talk, talk, talk. Half 
the time you don’t know I’m alive. You’ve never 
bothered to have me meet anybody my own age. 
I’ve spent my life with old people. And when I find 
somebody to have a little fun you come and talk to 
me like this. You listen to a lot of dithering old men, 
and insult me. You. . .” 

“Frieda! Frieda, stop that!” 

“I won't. I’m going to tell you, and then I’m 
through. You don’t even know me. You don’t know 
a thing about me. You haven’t bothered to find out. 
The only thing in the world I really wanted, the 
thing that would make up for your rotten neglect 
of me, you wouldn’t let me have. Dogs have babies, 
cows and horses have ’em, but not me. Not your wife 
for whom you'd do anything in the world. No. Not 
that! Because you’re afraid. Because your own are 
so dreadful. .. .” 

His hand was over her mouth. “Behave yourself, 
you fool. You don’t know what you're saying. 
Frieda!’ She wrenched from him; he hurt her as she 
pulled herself free, sprawled on the side of the bed. 
She saw his face; bright red spots on the white mask. 
Again she laughed at him. 
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‘‘Now you know! Now you know you can’t treat 
me like a child or a doll. I’m a woman, and I don’t 
belong to anybody. Not to you, or to anybody, but 
myself!” Sobbing now, hot tears streaming down her 
face, hurting her eyes, salty in her mouth. 

‘*You’re hysterical. Get into bed and pull yourself 
together. I can’t talk to you in this condition.” 

‘You can’t! You can’t talk to me at all! Not ever 
any more!” 

“We'll both feel better tonight,” he said through 
the riot of her temper. ‘“This is crazy. It’s degrad- 
ing.” 

He walked out, crunching over the book she had 
spilled on the floor. She shrieked after him, “If you 
think you can come back tonight and talk to me this 
way again, you're crazy! I won't be here! Do you 
hear me? I won't be here!” She sobbed frantically. 

She heard him go downstairs, heard the front door 
close. 

Her sobs quieted. For a long time she lay very 
still, shaken at longer intervals by convulsive tre- 
mors; the tears, at last, ceased to flow. Her face 
hurt; she felt ill. Ill and abused and degraded. 

Now she was thinking again; now it all seemed 
very clear. Instead of the great love she had felt 
herself part of, there had been, for Ned, only an 
infatuation. No man who loved her would have lis- 
tened to criticisms of her; he couldn’t have spoken 
to her as he had spoken; snatched a telephone out of 
her hand. 

He was too old. So old, that he couldn’t under- 
stand youth. He didn’t know what a free woman 
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was; he didn’t know the glory of love bestowed 
without compulsion or constraint. And the little last 
flicker of passion that had drawn him to her was 
dead. 

Well, she wouldn’t bother him any more. He could 
find himself another doll to dictate to, to order 
about and suspect. Not me. I’m too good for that. 
Daring to suspect me, to imply— Good heavens, if 
I'd wanted to go wrong with Kirk, he’s given me 
every chance. Yes, Ned’s through. But Kirk’s still 
wild about me. I’m alive, alive— 

I’m free. I’m young and free. This marriage of 
mine is no marriage. 

Defiantly she reached for the telephone, called 
the Palace Hotel and Kirk’s room: ‘‘Kirk?” 

“Hello, old dear!’ His round voice was full of 
welcome. She was sorry she’d been in the tub, she 
said. Oh, that dentist business was all a mistake; it 
was next week. Ned got his dates mixed; her morning 
was clear as a bell. “‘Kirk, would you blow me to 
lunch at the Abalone ?” 

Oh, would he? Would a duck swim? What time? 

“Karly,” said Frieda, “I’ve a thousand things to 
do this afternoon.” 

It couldn’t be too early for Kirk. He’d beat it right 
over and get a table and order lunch. Frieda should 
come as soon as she could. 

‘“‘What time is it?” 

““Eleven-forty.”” Oh, she must have cried a long 
time. 

“Tl be there at twelve-thirty.”’ She hung up on 
his gurgle of joy. She raced into her clothes, glad to 
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be going to him swiftly, immediately, before she had 
time to think, or there was a chance of something 
deflecting her purpose. She wanted to be with Kirk 
again, at once asserting her right to her youth and 
her freedom. I own myself. Just me. Nobody else 

. as she tweaked a brim over eyes that might 
never have shed a tear. 

When she called for Sullivan she found that he 
hadn’t come back; Ned had taken the car for the 
day. Jailed me, what? She thought that over and 
laughed at it most of her long taxi-ride. 


XXIII 


HE wasn’t very late, getting to the Abalone. Kirk 
was just inside the blue door, his wild gray eyes 
speaking admiration for her slim black coat and 
perky little black hat. “Gee, Freed, you look like a 
million dollars!’ He led her to a table for two near 
the dance floor. It was early for lunch, only a few 
people were there. The orchestra hadn’t come yet; 
the platform, silent with empty music-racks and 
covered bass fiddles, had a bleak, autumnal look. 

“Martinis,” said Kirk, two fingers up to the 
waiter who brought the menus. This time Frieda 
didn’t protest. A cocktail was what she needed to 
smooth out the scratching burrs. 

“Well,” she said, lifting her glass and smiling 
over at Kirk. 

“Well,” he answered, smiling back; and they both 
drank. 

He wanted to explain about yesterday, but she 
cut him off. There wasn’t any yesterday; she could 
hardly remember what he had said that made him 
so apologetic. There was another cocktail while both 
of them talked off the main subject, gaily, emptily. 
Then the waiter brought in an abalone steak, the 
Abalone’s specialty. It was hot, it was good, she was 
hungry. The fish was big and coarse and whole- 
some; like Kirk, she thought. 
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How time was slipping away. She couldn’t believe 
it when the orchestra suddenly was there, easing 
into a luscious waltz. There were lots of people now, 
pairing off and taking to the floor. 

‘Shall we?” 

She laughed a little wildly. “If I meet you in 
Heaven, that’s what you'll say.” 

‘IT hope the music’s good as this. Come on.” 

‘“‘How about your plane?” 

‘‘How about your dentist?” 

They were dancing again. Kirk’s arm around her 
seemed to soothe away a hurt, his effortless steps, 
guiding and yielding, were anodyne for the hurt that 
had brought her here. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t go home,” she said, leaning 
back to look at him. They had danced now, several 
times, and there had been more Martinis. She 
wasn’t counting anything now. 

‘(Do you mean that, Freed?” His hot breath on 
her cheeks, his gray eyes burning her. 

‘“‘No. Your time’s about up.” Laughing, not car- 
ing what she said. 

“Golly, I never saw a girl change her mind so 
fast.” 

‘It shows I’ve got a mind, anyhow.” 

‘“That’s too deep for me.” 

“I’m glad it is, Kirk.” 

“But you do wish I wouldn’t go.” 

“To Te 

“Sure. You just said... 

Then she began to laugh. It was silly to laugh 
like that. But Kirk was so funny, calling things too 


” 
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deep for him. They kept on dancing, Kirk holding 
her very close and wanting to know what was so 
very funny. Oh, just everything. It was ridiculous, 
she thought, the way she and Ned had broken up; so 
silly—an ideal marriage, and then, in two minutes, 
nothing, just nothing. She stopped the hysterical 
noise in her throat; but the orchestra was too loud. 
Kirk ought to tell the proprietor about the big Ital- 
ian with the sax. Loud music should be forbidden. It 
hurt her ears, it split into her head. It was a nui- 
sance, terrible— One end of the floor seemed to 
rise, rise, dip, dip— She was slipping out of Kirk’s 
arms, but he held her up, powerfully. 

‘““What’s matter, Freed? Feeling rotten?” 

“It’s stuffy in here,” she thought she said. 

“We'll get out, huh? A little fresh air?” 

‘That’s fine.” 

At the top of the high steps, toeing a steep side 
of Russian Hill, she was giddier than ever, at first; 
then was refreshed by the breeze, sweeping around 
the Bay. Kirk stood beside her, bareheaded, wind 
ruffling his fiery hair. 

‘Does that chirk you up?” he asked anxiously. 

“Oh, a lot. I felt so queer.” 

“I guess it was the fish.” 

“T guess it was the Martinis.”’ She laughed, sanely 
this time, pleased with her lightness. 

“Baloney!” he said. “You had practically noth- 
ing.”” His face reddened inspirationally as he stood 
over her, hands in pockets. ‘‘Fresh air! That’s the 
medicine !”’ 

“T’m getting nothing but.” 
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“Ought to move around, I mean. Gosh, did you 
ever see such a day? And look at that. My car, 
lady.” 

Below them, on the street, stood a long, tan- 
colored roadster, trig as a new torpedo. 

‘“We can make it to King’s Mountain,” he said. 
‘“We can make it in a couple of hours or so, the way 
I travel. Good for us both. Pep us up.” 

‘And get back in time for—” 

‘“‘Ned? Sure, if that’s on your mind. Shall we? 
Honest, I’ve got to look at my cabin over there, be- 
fore I go home. Shall we?” 


It was all in a rush, the fresh winds, the fresh sun, 
the liquor now moving pleasantly in her veins, Kirk’s 
steady arm helping her down the ladder-like steps to 
the swanky tan car. She felt so much better. Better 
than anything in the world, as they coasted down the 
slanting asphalt, down to Kearney Street, along 
Market Street, then to the boulevard that dipped like 
a ribbon into the peninsula. Leaving things behind, 
if only for a couple of hours. Getting a new breath, 
making you so that you’d come back a new person. 

Shooting through small outlying towns at Kirk’s 
express speed, Kirk jumping an occasional traffic 
light and laughing out, ‘Oh, I know all the cops in 
California’; shooting past the place where the hills 
come together and shut out the coast winds; shooting 
past Burlingame’s excluding walls; past eucalyptus 
groves, standing like ragged poles, filling the air with 
tart fragrance; past enchanting miles of prune trees, 
blossoming white, and apricots, blossoming pink. The 
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sun had vanished again under a high, gray blanket, 
but its warmth was shedding through. A dull day, 
but caressingly different from San Francisco’s misty 
chill. There was Spanish languor now. You might 
have thought, had you been in the East, that it was 
going to rain. But the wet season was definitely 
over. 

She and Kirk were singing, ‘“Two Cigarettes in 
the Dark,” snatchily, as they remembered it, and 
filling in the holes with la-la-la, as the road turned 
West near Redwood City. Kirk stopped at a way- 
side stand to take on gas, and, because that was 
Kirk’s way, to take on a half-dozen pints of beer. 
“It gets pretty dry up there,” he said, pointing to 
the foothills and the handsome, dark mountain be- 
yond. Then they were on the road again, rising, ris- 
ing toward the steeps. There was the smell of pine 
in the air, and little rivers gurgling happily. The 
road began to twist around a grade, growing steeper. 
Frieda and Kirk were trying, “I Wish that I Were 
Twins.” He had a nice voice, if he’d only use it right. 
But Frieda didn’t tell him how to use it. He might 
have called it “arty,” if she had— 


They had sung all the way, practically, from 
Burlingame to the top of King’s Mountain, he carry- 
ing the air, she finding an alto, a tenor; their voices 
blended in the lazy afternoon. Then the curly sweep 
of road, taking them down, down into the forest. 
Even the smaller redwoods, not giants like the ones 
beyond, were wide, sorrel pillars, holding up the roof 
of Heaven; their deeply ridged bowls were like tensed 
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muscles, their shaggy heads were lost against a 
lowering sky. Through the shadows they cast, miles 
and miles away a crescent of sea showed silvery 
azure, uncannily brilliant. 

“Half Moon Bay,” said Kirk, slowing the car so 
that she could look toward the bright pool, far miles 
down the valley. 

‘You dream those things,” she said. “It’s like a 
lake outside a great, dark temple.’’ Ned would have 
liked that. 

“Pretty view, all right.” Kirk was chewing gum. 
He started the car again. ‘““There’s a dirt road pretty 
soon. It’s practically all rocks, so you'd better 
hang on.” 

And they were plunging down the dirt road, a 
jumble of stones and water-cuts. Kirk had brought 
the car to a crawl, but it careened like a dromedary’s 
back. 

‘(Loosen your teeth?” Kirk looked gravely con- 
cerned. 

‘“‘Not much. Where’s your camp ?”’ 

“Mile or so down the gulch. Got a place where 
the basket picnic crowd don’t go. Gee, here comes a 
jolt. Some day I'l] put some men in here and straighten 
things out. Whoops, what a bump!” 

They scuttled down into the shadows, they forded 
a small stream, they raced up again between giant, 
sorrel trunks. ‘‘Some day,’ he was saying, “I'll build 
a nice house here, room enough for a lot of people. 
Hello, here we are.”’ 

A little cleared place among the big trees. A cabin 
of dressed redwood, pretty and gnomelike with elfin 
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gables and wide windows looking down from a knoll. 

“Did you think of this yourself? It’s just the place 
for a little brown house.” Frieda liked it. 

“Don’t talk like an architect. Let’s have some 
beer. I think we deserve it, don’t you?” He grinned, 
invitingly. 

He went up the midget verandah, unlocked the 
door and came back with two glasses. He was wiping 
them with his handkerchief. 

‘“‘Everything’s jake in there,” he said. “Nobody 
ever takes anything. It’s too much trouble. Goody, the 
beer’s still kind of cool.” 

They drank, standing on a boulder and looking 
down at Half Moon Bay. The beer was pleasant to 
her hot throat; but as she drank it a wistful thought 
surprised her. Back in Hawaii she and Ned had seen 
soemuch, standing together on a mountain-top. Back 
in Hawaii with Ned— Or on the Lurline, alone with 
him under the stars, wanting their lips and hands to 
touch, and afraid too. But this was California, win- 
ning as the islands in her own way; less subtle, 
healthier, wider, more self-assured— 

Where was Ned now, keenly dreaming, searching 
always for the meaning of beauty? Would he care, 
if he knew that she was seeing this with another 
man? But, Ned, dear, Kirk doesn’t see anything, 
really. Her mind was saying this, arguing with him 
gently: Kirk only stares at things. I’m alone, Ned. 
Alone, alone with what belongs to you. . . . 

‘The beer’s not so hot,” Kirk was saying. 

‘And not so cold,” she laughed. “‘But it satisfies.” 
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—Ned wasn’t satisfied. Not with anything, his work, 
his children. Or herself. 

Kirk nudged her. ‘‘Want to take a squint at my 
cabin? I mean, if we’ve got to start back pretty 
soon.”’ 

The tang of wood and fern was in her nostrils. The 
big trees, the secret little brown house were like 
nothing else in her experience. Her mind, sensitized 
to pictures and environments, awakened sleepily to 
the Druid charm which had set this world apart from 
any world she knew. This was just itself, not Califor- 
nia or any of the places you could name and tell about. 
Here was a cottage in the moon—in the moon were 
it’s normal to be a lunatic— 

She was laughing hazily when Kirk put a friendly 
hand on her arm and led her up the porch, into the 
open door. There was a good-sized room, smelling 
of rough lumber, with a cobble fireplace at one end, 
and a redwood table, and redwood benches and set- 
tees, and a comically quarrelsome bobcat, badly 
stuffed, over the mantel. The windows were square 
blots of dust and cobwebs and blown leaves. 

“How did Adolph Hitler get up there?” She 
pointed to the bobcat. 

“T shot him, right off the porch. Stuffed him my- 
self. Used to stuff things I shot. Had a book. Freed, 
I bet you’d have some fun here for a while, if you 
came up.” 

‘'T guess I could.” 

“With Ned, I mean.” 


“Of course.” 
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Imagine her coming here with Ned. While Kirk 
endorsed his woods, fishing, hunting, hiking, all sorts 
of fun, her puzzled mind wandered again back to 
Ned. She wondered if she would ever go anywhere 
with him again; she wondered where she would go 
without him. 

Then she and Kirk rambled about the shack, see- 
ing things. There wasn’t much to see. Two bedrooms, 
all the furniture of redwood boards, handily knocked 
together; bunkish double beds and home-made wash- 
stands holding agate-ware basins and pitchers. There 
were camphor chests, full of bedclothes, maybe, and 
against the wall kerosene lamps with fluted frills 
around the chimneys. The whole place was Kirk, 
reverting to an ancestral type; bearded grandfathers 
in the upper waters of the Sacramento, panning gold 
and cutting timber. Kirk was proud of this little two- 
by-four, and at home in it. It was his toy, a cheap one, 
but his own. 

“I try to get up here in the quail season,” he said. 
‘Last year I brought up a party. All men, of course. 
Uncle Fred’s a dumb cluck, but he likes to shoot. I 
wonder how the grub’s holding out ?”’ 

They saw all that was left to see. A square lean-to 
back of the bedrooms, dusty cans of coffee and sugar 
and flour on the shelves. Two hams hanging from 
the rafters. On the wall, hanging loosely, a picture of 
Italy’s flying General Balbo, cut from a rotogravure. 

Kirk opened a heavy chest and peered in. 

‘“‘Canned beans. Canned corn. Anchovies, I guess. 
Yeah, they’re anchovies. Hello, olives. Evaporated 
cream. And enough pancake flour—gee. The chip- 
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munks can’t crack this, huh? You know, last time we 
went fishing down in Half Moon Bay. . . .” 

He stood back, considering the possibilities of 
fish, perhaps, and pancake flour. Kirk, facing the raw 
elements, had a charm of his own. Quite different 
from Kirk the dancing tennis player. 

“Like to fish ?”’ he asked. 

“Do I?” she asked. 

‘You're great with sharks, I know.’”’ Memory of 
their swim in Tahiti was always good for a laugh. 
He stood there, holding up a box of patent pancake 
flour, while they talked about that swim, how grand 
he was, how game she was, what wonderful fun it 
had been. 

From the porch a popping, woody spatter caught 
up their attention. 

“Funny,” said Kirk, listening, “Rain in April! 
Funny weather for California.” 

She began something teasing about weather and 
loyal Californians. But she was listening too, and 
worrying. In an ominous, sweeping moment rain, out 
of nowhere, seemed to submerge them. Running out 
to the porch, they saw it increase from a drizzle to 
a sheeted torrent, wrapping the trees. Redwood 
branches, high in air, bent like great gargoyles, vom- 
iting waterspouts. 

‘““Gosh, my car.” Kirk ran into the house and 
found a black slicker—out of one of his chests, prob- 
ably. He hurried out to the car, and his feet splashed 
muddy geysers. When he had yanked the canopy 
into place and closed the windows he came back. 
Rivers were running from his wet, red hair. 
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It was a suddenly distressing picture, the world 
under water, the car dismally soaking, a brave land- 
animal caught in the flood. 

“Hadn't we better start back now, before it gets 
worse?” At her anxious suggestion Kirk crinkled his 
watery forehead. 

“We couldn’t make it. Not over those rocks. Just 
look at the road.” Baby rapids were running down 
every rut. “But these rains don’t last long. Not this 
time of year. In California.” 


XXIV 


HEY stood for a long time, helplessly watching 
it grow from a fierce shower to a steady pour. 
In Kirk’s California, where there’s no thunder in 
the clouds, these rains come down with an undra- 
matic earnestness. It was beautiful, the filmy outlines 
of the vast trees, the straight silver darts striking 
into a tumult of brown waterfalls. The two of them 
sat on the porch, smoking, not saying much, watch- 
ing it. Somewhere the sun had gone, dimness was 
coming over the world. Kirk stirred, rose and tried 
to look unconcerned. . 

‘Well, we might as well light up,” he said. In 
the main room he lit a kerosene lamp and touched 
a match to some wood in the fireplace. He swore 
cheerfully for a while, because the redwood slivers 
were slow to catch. Then a leaping, yellow glow was 
pleasant. It seemed to warm Frieda, although she 
didn’t go in. 

‘“What time’s it getting to be?” she asked, when 
he came back. Her wrist watch had stopped; time 
seemed to be on vacation in these mad woods. 

He looked at his watch. “A quarter of six.” 

‘Good Lord!”’ The sky was blacker than ever, the 
car out there was up to its hubs in the wash. 

“T guess the creek’s pretty high too,” he said. 
“But we might try a shot at it. Huh?” Doubtfully. 
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“Even if we made the road it would be pretty tough 
going over the grade.” He looked at her anxiously. 
‘‘When ought you to be home?” 

‘‘Now.”’ She laughed rather desperately. 

‘“‘We couldn’t have made it in that time, anyhow. 
The way we've been foolin’ around.” Sniffing the air 
like a hunting dog. ‘“This is good for an hour more, 
I guess.” 

Frieda could feel her hands beating against the 
thing that held her here; the rain might have been 
so many thick bars of ice, locked against her. It 
would keep it up for an hour, they were stuck in the 
mud. It was as though Ned, knowing her disobedi- 
ence, had brought in Nature to trap her, find her out. 
It never rained in April. Good God, it was pouring. 
Yes, she was on the moon, doing as the lunatics do 
—no good, though, getting hysterical and laughing 
in that silly way. 

“How about frying ourselves some grub?” she 
asked, too merrily. ‘‘Grub out of the tin box. Come 
on, boy scout, you know everything, you—”’ 

‘Say, that’s great. [hat’s swell. [’ll scram out to 
the car and fetch the beer.” 

Half-drowned this time, he brought the beer, two 
bottles in each hand. Important now, full of busi- 
ness, he took her back to the storeroom and fished 
again in the big box, his head under the lid. Canned 
corn, evaporated cream, olive oil, a black bottle la- 
beled Kitchen Bouquet. 

“Dried beef,” she jubilated, holding up a box. 
“Kirk, get a skillet, or a flat stone, or whatever the 
cave-people cook with. I'll bet I can throw these 
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things together so they’ll taste like something, or 
something else.” 

“They won’t poison us, I guess. Egg powder ?”’ 
He offered another box. 

‘Not so nasty, if you don’t overdo it.” 

She was listening to the rain, Ned’s rain, sent to 
catch her. 

Kirk found two skillets, a coffee-pot and a can of 
cotton-seed grease. ‘‘Muggins on the flapjacks,’’ he 
said. “Oh, gee, not a drop of water in the house.” 

“Bring in the rain.” 

It was a joke. It made her shiver. 

‘You've said it.” Kirk waded out into the storm 
and brought back an oil can, half filled. Twigs and 
drowned ants floated on its surface, but it didn’t 
smell of kerosene. It was fun, blind fun, helping him 
strain water through a handkerchief into a granite- 
ware pitcher. 

A clock in the back of Frieda’s mind was ticking, 
ticking. He’s home now, he’s home now— She had 
stepped into another dimension, further away from 
Ned’s life than the moon, even. She had flown to 
Mars, or blown out her brains. 


The mess of chipped beef and olive oil and egg. 
powder might have turned into something quite re- 
pulsive; Frieda, after experimenting over the frre, 
managed to make it so good that Kirk filled and re- 
filled his paper plate. The magic box was generous. 
It brought the maple syrup which she spread over his 
flapjacks. Frieda had done most of them herself, be- 
cause Kirk scorched them so, or left them raw on 
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one side, trying to show her how to do the flap-flop- 
flip. The rain-water coffee wasn’t too bad, and evap- 
orated cream, surprisingly enough, made it even bet- 
ter. They sat on a blanket in front of the fire, their 
faces flushed with the heat. They ate and ate and ate, 
as people do in the woods, with nothing else to 
think of. 

They had finished the beer with the canned pud- 
ding; they had sat there a long time, comatose with 
food and beer and the eager fire. Their shoulders 
touched, friendly fashion, and she was glad when 
Kirk began to sing again. Singing, that’s fine. You 
scarcely think at.all when you sing. The sozzle of 
rain on the roof, the sleepy crackle of burning logs. 

They had finished ‘‘Hot Cha Cha” and “If I Had 
You,’’ making harmonious la-la-la over the missing 
lines. Then Kirk began “Malihimi Mele,’ pretend- 
ing his paper plate was a uke. “Why don’t you kick 
in, Freed? Solos aren’t any fun.” 

“Oh, you sing. I’ve forgottten how it goes. I want 
to hear it.” 

So Kirk went on, verse after verse, to the bitter 
end. 

She remembered it too well— That night in the 
Royal Hawaiian; Kirk had snatched the uke away 
from the orchestra leader. She could see him dis- 
tinctly, red and bawling happily, and hear him too, 
his uke a shade off key— And the stiff, smiling Ned, 
standing in the door. Jealous, alive with her. And the 
next day on the rock, Ned, a mandolin at his 
breast, gazing up at her. The rapt look in his eyes. 
Last night the nightingale woke me . . . I opened 
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my window so gently— Ah, bird that has flown 
away ! 

“Kirk,” she said suddenly, sitting up straight, “I 
believe it’s stopped raining.” 

He dropped his plate and hustled to the door. 
“Well, Pll eat it!” he said. ‘‘Didn’t I about clock 
that storm? Come here and look at that!”’ 

On the porch she stared at the moon, swimming 
through tattered fleece, turning on the trees a cool, 
forgiving face. The rain had stopped as suddenly as 
it had begun. 

“What time is it now?” Foolishly she had for- 
gotten to set her watch. Yet she had been thinking, 
thinking how Ned would receive her at midnight, at 
one o'clock, at two. 

“Little later than I thought,” said Kirk. ‘‘Quar- 
ter past.” 

‘Past eight ?” 

“No. Nine.” 

A quarter past nine! 

The fears which she had smothered with laughter 
and song, in there by the fire, stirred again horridly, 
corpses revived. On her tongue was still the bitter- 
ness of the words she had hurled at Ned this morn- 
ing. If she had obeyed him and stayed home, those 
words might have been sweetened by forgiveness. 
She would have cried it out in his arms— 

But it was a quarter past nine, and hours from 
home. Too late for any simple explanations. Not 
after the evidence he had against her, piling up, pil- 
ing up. She found herself reaching out for him, then 
pushing him roughly away. The way her love had 
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turned and looked at her this morning, staring and 
cold. She wouldn’t face that again. Her love, the 
deepest thing in her, mustn’t be profaned by an- 
other ghastly quarrel. Better to keep it holy and se- 
cret, the memory of Ned as he was— Better never 
to see him again— 

She and Kirk stole gingerly along some broken 
planks, leading out into the clearing; the shaky sup- 
port just kept them out of the mud. Kirk, she saw 
vaguely, was going over to his car, switching the 
lights on, switching them off. Around them the red- 
woods were vaster than before, wide bulwarks be- 
low, and far above they were sweeping at the swift, 
silver moon. Up in the air little owls signaled, a 
lonely sound. Frieda’s face was raised to the distant 
glamour of the sky when Kirk came back and stood 
a moment, looking at her. 

“Gosh,” he said, ‘‘you’re wonderful.” 

“The moon always makes you like that, doesn’t 
it?” She laughed inanely. “And how about your 
car?” 

‘Oke. But the ground’s pretty mushy. This old 
bus can get us to the highway, I guess.” 

Yes, the highway, rushing her back to where her 
love would shriek out at her, a changeling, mauled 
and dirty. 

“If we start now,” Kirk was urging, “‘we can get 
in a little after one, I guess.” 

She didn’t answer. Again her eyes were on the swift- 
flying globe of silver, far above the trees. She seemed 
to be consecrating herself to loneliness. Here, where 
it’s so still and so clean, she was thinking, I could 
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forget the ugly things and let the dear ones stay. 
That’s why women go to convents, to save the best 
part of themselves. He’s had the best part of me, 
too. And now, it’s his work— 

Kirk was saying, ‘“There’s usually a fog on the 
mountain to slow you up,”’ when she turned to him 
abruptly, carelessly. | 

‘“Let’s not go back tonight, Kirk.” 

How was he taking it, this lazy suggestion? She 
saw him standing over her, straight and bulky as a 
young redwood. His head turned slowly. 

‘Freed, are you sure?” His voice was solemn, 
giving her a chance to change her mind. “Sure that’s 
what you want?” 

“Yes.” Softly, positively. ‘Let’s stay here.” 

“That's swell.” 

Sudden, quiet exuberance in his tone as he took 
her arm and helped her along the slippery plank. 
She was thinking: Ned’s wild now, hateful and wild. 
I’d kill him, kill myself, rather than have him look 
at me the way he did. 

Kirk was helping her along; gently, obligingly 
turning her away from what she feared more than a 
physical danger. He might have been swimming be- 
side her, saying again, “These sharks don’t bite.” 
They went up the steps together, his hand still on 
her arm. They were back in the cabin now; she 
heard the door slam behind her. .. . 


Perhaps it was the harsh sound of it, the brutal 
iron rasp of a bolt shooting to. Nervously she 
wheeled around and looked him full in the face. 
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Kirk. In the yellow light he was deformed. The 
veins in his forehead were swollen, his lips were 
heavy as a Negro’s; eyes poring over her, peering 
into her. She shrank away from him, she thought, 
but he was still near her. She had no time, even, for 
animal fear, for anything but surprise. 

‘“Honey—’” his thick, brainless words—“I knew. 
When you came up here I knew—”’ He reached out 
and pulled her into his arms. Struggling, she felt the 
hot life flowing toward her from his great body. 

‘Stop it. Let me go.’’ Her voice was quiet, but 
curiously enough he loosened his hold on her. 

Then she began coldly, “Kirk, if you’re going to 
start that again [’]]—” 

“Good God, Frieda—” and he seemed so helpless 
now— ‘didn’t you say—’’ 

‘Stop being silly. I didn’t mean that.” 

“What do you mean, ever? First one thing, then 
another. I don’t get you at all.” 

‘Then take me home.” 

“No. It’s too late.”’ He looked at her, and she 
saw the tears in his eyes. “Can’t you be good to me 
— after all this time—can’t you?” 

This didn’t shock her. He was only a cheated man, 
pleading for justice. 

‘Not tonight, Kirk.” She held up her hands, eras- 
ing him from her sight. ‘‘You’re decent, Kirk, aren’t 
you?” 

This had an effect on him. He was very quiet when 
he said, “Sure. I’m decent. That’s the trouble with 
me, I guess. All right. Want to go to bed?” 
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“Yes. I'd like to.” 

He stared at her dumbly. Then suddenly, harshly 
he pointed. 

“Better take that room over there. You'll find 
some things in the chest.” 

‘And, Kirk—” She wasn’t weakening toward him. 
But there were things to be said on his side. 

“Good night,” he said. 

‘Good night.” 

She hurried, not sure that he wasn’t following her. 
Glancing back, she saw that he had shuffled over to 
the fire and had his back toward her. Hastily she 
snatched up a lamp; she closed the door and shot 
the bolt before she set it beside the redwood bunk. It 
was bitter cold in here. In a sort of feverish chill she 
rummaged the chest and found heavy army blankets. 
There was a pillow, too, and some pillow cases that 
had been ironed months ago. She didn’t have to 
sleep in her underclothes, for under the pile she 
found, neatly folded, a woolen bath-robe. It swept 
the floor and the sleeves came over her hands. Kirk’s, 
probably. 

So that’s what he was thinking all the time, she 
said to herself, getting into bed. What Ned thinks of 
me too. I haven’t any morals, really. Why should I 
have— Listen to the little river, roaring out there. 
Today, when we went over it, I crossed the line. I’m 
gone, I’m just as lost as though. .. . 

The owls were crying plaintively, up in the air. 
She wished they'd stop. She was glad she'd bolted 
the door. Finally she heard sullen footsteps go by, 
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then a door slam beyond. Huddled in Kirk’s bath- 


robe, between Kirk’s blankets, she grew warmer, 
drowsier— If I'd stayed home— If Ned hadn’t 
made me so awfully mad— But I’m gone now. I’ve 
forded the creek—I’ve— 


XXV 


EXT morning she woke when the green forest 
daylight flooded across her bed; half asleep 
she saw it, and thought at first that she was back in 
her bedroom, jade curtains and Chinese pictures and 
Ned to open the door and kiss her before he went 
down to his office. Then she saw the redwood boards, 
the home-made wash-stand, the cobwebby windows. 
I’ve crossed the creek, she thought, just as she had 
thought when she went to sleep last night. 

She got up and tried to fix herself with the primi- 
tive agate-ware at the wash-stand. No water in the 
pitcher. She smelled coffee, and guessed that Kirk was 
up. Too vain to let herself be seen like this, un- 
washed and messy, she opened the door a crack and 
saw, on the floor outside, a full bucket, a folded 
towel, some soap, a comb. The water was hot. And 
that was nice of Kirk, she thought, as she washed 
her face and tidied her hair before a woggly mirror. 

When she went out to the porch she found a table 
with plates and cups and a big coffee-pot on it. Kirk, 
in logger’s boots and a rough blue shirt, came 
stamping up the steps, looking the part of a young 
frontiersman. His grin was sheepish, but it was 
wholesome. She was glad of that. 

‘“How’d you sleep?” he asked. 

“Fine.” 
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‘Hope you don’t get tired of the grub. I found 
some sort of patent toast in the box, and I’ve 
warmed that up. Hacked off a couple of slices of 
ham, too.” 

‘You're a dear.”’ 

She told him that again when he came back with 
things on a plate, and another can of evaporated 
cream. This morning they began by trying to make 
things easy as possible for each other. At first his 
eyes didn’t meet hers squarely. He was ashamed— 
of himself or of her? | 

“Oh, I’m all right at this sort of stuff,” he said 
with his modest, boastful air. Then he somewhat 
spoiled the effect. “I’m not so hot, maybe, when it 
comes to art, or architecture.” 

That was to be ignored. “Get me up early after 
this, won’t you, Kirk? I’ll help with the breakfast.” 

‘After this?” His voice seemed to flame up with 
his hair. ‘‘Are you going to stay here, Freed?” 

“Tf you'll let me.”’ 

“Not going back to Ned, you mean?” 

‘I don’t think so.” Without hesitating. 

Now he looked her square in the face. The blue 
shirt struck color into his eyes. He was very hand- 
some. She was conscious of him again when he said; 

“Then you’re going to stay with me.” 

“Not the way you think, Kirk.” 

‘Gosh, I don’t get you.” Beginning to sulk again. 

"You don’t need to.” 

He jumped up so angrily that she thought he was 
going to quit her. Instead he strode over to the fire, 
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brought back the coffee-pot and refilled her cup. His 
face was beginning to clear, so she said, 

‘I’m only asking you to let me stay here for a 
while, till I—I can think something over.”’ 

“Me, you mean? Think me over?” 

His hand was shaking, the coffee was beginning 
to spill. 

“Kirk,” she said, “‘you’re very nice. But you’ve 
got to stop that.’’ 

‘You're tired of Ned, you know you are,” he 
broke in passionately. “And I don’t blame you—not 
a bit. Why don’t you let him divorce you—”’ 

“Then I can’t stay here. There’s a hotel on the 
mountain. Will you take me there?” 

He banged down the coffee-pot, put his hand on 
her shoulder. 

‘Please, Freed. Please. Of course I want you 
here. I want you all the time.”’ Tremblingly he trick- 
led evaporated cream in her cup. “But just the same, 
I don’t get you.” 


He never would get her. Their difference was 
something colored into them, like the color of their 
eyes and hair. Womanlike, she remembered that you 
can change the color of your hair. But not your eyes. 
They tell the story, why people are so unlike, or so 
attracted. No, he never would get her. That she 
knew as days went by. 

Borrowing his shorts, while she washed her under- 
clothes and his; living as like a pioneer woman as 
one can in these developed days; cleaning the leaf- 
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blinded windows with such rags as she could find; 
straining her every ingenuity to make his cabin less 
of a pen, she knew that she could live with him till 
they died, and he never would get her. His room 
was so close to hers, and the walls so thin, that she 
could hear him turn in bed, hear him snore, hear 
the tinkle of his safety razor in the morning basin. 
Elbows or hands might have touched, hour after 
hour, but they’d still be apart; further apart than if 
they had never met. She wondered often why he 
Stayed on; she stayed, she knew, because there was 
no better place to go. 

Yet she found that he was close enough for her 
to pity him sometimes; pity must be intimate. We’re 
not sorry for Eskimos when the nights are cold. 
We’re sorry for the shivering man, coming up the 
steps. We’re sorry for his children, when we see 
them. Sorry, oftener, for ourselves. 

Kirk, moving about the place, trying to look in- 
different, or even cheerful, ground into her con- 
science, a living reminder of what she had done to 
him. They weren’t at ease any more, as they were 
when they could play together, and she could go 
home to Ned. It was a little better, though, when 
Kirk attempted, all too obviously, to keep out of her 
way. He fooled with the creek, damming it to make 
a swimming hole. He felled a few trees and trimmed 
them, with the object, perhaps, of building some- 
thing. Their meals together were cheerful, rather 
guardedly so. Until he began it again. 

The cloistered monotony was having its effect 
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on her. Her separation had been a shock, something 
like the pain of death. She preferred to think of Ned 
as one who had been taken away from her by some 
accident, no fault of his or hers. She schooled herself 
to bring back his gay companionship, his thoughtful- 
ness of her, his appreciation of the things she loved. 
That pale slave-driver who had entered her room 
to crack a whip, to bully her into submission, that 
was some stranger who had drained Ned’s blood 
and put on his clothing. 

When had he begun to sicken and die? Was it 
when he took the great building to his heart and 
allowed it to become his mistress? ‘““The best there’s 
in me,” he had said one night, ‘‘and a little more.” 
Infatuation held him so that he came back to his 
wife with all his passion dry. Nara, sucking his. 
blood— 

But she wouldn’t think of him that way. Remem- 
ber the ecstasy of tropic days, two lovers stealing 
away from the crowd, forgetting the hours in their 
intoxication for each other. Remember a night at 
sea, and the first kiss that had ever meant much to a 
girl who had been, till then, peculiar and aloof; she 
had denied him then, but deep within her she had 
known that she could endure great pain for him, and 
not mind the hurt. 

And here she was, hiding from him, because there 
were things she could not, would not endure. His 
tyranny and suspicion. Not from Ned. Not from the 
mind to which she had yielded, with a cry, the pride 
of her body. 
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Sometimes in the night she found herself weeping, 
as a widow weeps, and reaching emptily out for 
that which had no more flesh or substance. A ghost. 


She was glad when Kirk drove down the road toa 
Portuguese store. But when he came back with bread 
and vegetables and fresh milk, and fresh meat occa- 
sionally, too, she wasn’t sorry to see him return. She 
was growing afraid of her lonely thoughts. Left to 
herself, she’d wander down to the stream, now sub- 
siding to a trickle. The ford she had come over was 
now damp stones. She’d never go that way again. 
Not the same Frieda. 

Once, when Kirk swung back to his oft-repeated 
formula, ‘‘But I don’t get you, Frieda, you must like 
me some, or you wouldn’t be here, would you?” she 
found herself studying herself and him, carefully, 
dispassionately. I don’t want him to do that again, 
she thought. I couldn’t hold out, the way I did. ’m 
not a moral woman, or I wouldn’t be here. Even if I 
slept with him, I wouldn’t care too much. Why 
should I? Women sleep around, and it doesn’t seem 
to make much difference. Not if they don’t let it. ’ve 
done everything else. Ned thinks I’ve slept with 
him— 

But what was it about Kirk? Half-formed 
thoughts told her a little. Dancing with him in San 
Francisco, there had been moments. His young, 
splendid body. His muscles could speak, almost, and 
have thoughts. He was movement and, of a sort, 
color; a blaze of red, like his hair, that could burn 
in. A scorching, surface burn. So many women liked 
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the smart of it, something muscular, quite without 
mind. 

Now she was alone with his mind, having refused 
his body. What was his mind? Raw and flavorless, be- 
cause it was without experience. His unskilled love- 
making scared her, or made her laugh. Another mind, 
subtle tender and suave, had had her. Her emotions 
had been keyed to a fine instrument, an adult person- 
ality, sensitive to her wants, considerate of every- 
thing that was fragile in her—until that frightful 
blast that had torn them apart. 

Kirk was young, that was it. Incurably young. 
Even when he was calm and talked about the things 
he liked, it was not his enthusiasm that bored her. 
It was his youth. 

Yet here was an unhappy human being, tapping, 
tapping at her all day long, questions and answers, 
questions and answers. Because she had liked him 
once, liked him now, Frieda was patient with him, 
when she could be, answering him as you would a 
child who won’t be still. Why wouldn’t she be good 
to him, a little? Because. Didn’t she like him more 
than she liked Ned? She didn’t know. Did she want 
to stick around here for a long time? Or go places 
where they could start something? Again she didn’t 
know. 

Tapping, tapping, you can’t ignore the touch of 
fingers, always striking at your heart. There’s the 
old story of a man and woman, ill assorted, on a 
desert island. But they must have had something in 
common, to behave the way desert islanders are sup- 
posed to do. Or maybe they could be casual about it, 
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just make of it a seasonal experience, imitating the 
birds. Even lighter, shorter than that. A mating 
that builds no nest, hatches no eggs— Ideas like 
these recurred. More than once she caught herself 
weighing Kirk as a man. He was a champion, as 
animals go, and kind, when you let him be. The right 
girl, the woods were full of them; one of them ought 
to have him. There ought to be a tribe of little 
Baileys in California, small red athletes, laughing 
at the sort of people who think too much— 

Ned had been hateful about the only thing in the 
world she really wanted. 

Evenings in the cabin were the hardest to get 
through. They drank too much coffee, now that the 
beer had run out, and it kept her awake so that she 
would have preferred to sit by the fire until she was 
sleepy— A queer combination, she often thought 
as they sat silent, or she tried to be amusing by clat- 
tering on, in false animation, on subjects which 
usually failed to interest him. Kirk, faithful as a 
knight errant, watchful as an ogre. Once or twice 
she considered running away and finding the hotel, if 
he wouldn’t take her there. But she never got any 
further than the little stream down the glen. It was 
so low that she could have taken the stepping stones 
across and not wet her feet. It was tiny, but it was a 
boundary line. Cross me if you dare, it seemed to 
chuckle as it ambled down toward Half Moon Bay. 

These long evenings. Kirk, stretched on a blanket 
by the blaze, would begin again, sooner or later, 
“But I don’t get you, Frieda.”’ This was a signal for 
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her to yawn and mention bedtime. She always latched 
her door. Once she saw him getting up to follow her 
in, but she shut the door in time. She banged it. And 
the bang was like a shot. 

Sitting beside him, so intimately aloof, she tried 
all her tricks to get him in a safe, impersonal vein. 
She’d bring up some popular sport and pretend, for 
instance, that she didn’t know Jack Buckler played 
on the Army team. This kind of foolishness worked 
better than some others. It would start Kirk off, 
telling when and how Buckler played for Army, not 
forgetting any kick or penalty in at least one game 
at Franklin Field. Technicalities like these were 
good for an hour or even two; in Frieda they wore 
away the effects of coffee. Then he would catch her 
straining to keep her eyes open and bluster griev- 
ously, “For heaven’s sake, Freed. You ask me to tell 
you, then you go to sleep on me.” 

Then they were both too wide-awake, she soften- 
ing to an apology which would bring him again to 
the old refrain, “Don’t you like me a little more 
than you did yesterday, Freed?’ And so to bed 
again, behind a latched door. 

But the big lock couldn’t keep out a dream. It 
came to her twice and left her sitting up, sweaty- 
cold, wakened by the vapid sound of her own scared 
voice. Nara, a woman come to life, stalked down 
the hill, big, big as the earth, and trailing robes of 
marble. Her eyes were blue windows, very beautiful, 
her crown was stone. She was lovely, she was hide- 
ous; her mouth was open, and Ned, silly and infatu- 
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ated, was walking in. The mouth closed as Frieda 
tried to reach out for him, couldn’t stir a muscle. 
Nara’s lips were stained with blood. 

This recurring nightmare made Frieda afraid of 
sleep; she manufactured excuses to sit up; more 
hours of Kirk’s stubborn pleading. Then came the 
evening when she very positively had to do some- 
thing about it. They had been here a week or so. 
She had stopped trying to keep count of the days. 

Late that afternoon he had gone down to the 
store in his car, had stayed longer than usual, and 
when he came home for supper he was dripping wet. 

‘Oh, nothing’s happened,” he said, his grin a 
little rueful; she hadn’t been very kind to his ques- 
tions this afternoon. “Trying to haul some rocks out 
of the creek, that’s all.” Then with something like 
his old, friendly smile, “Anyhow, we won’t catch 
cold.” 

From his hip pocket he brought a pint flask and 
held it lovingly in his palm. The label, at least, iden- 
tified the contents as rye. The red liquor glinted in 
the red hand. 

‘“‘Where’d you raise that?” Looking up from the 
ham she was broiling. 

“Village store. They’ve got it, if you know how,” 

His eager mood, his wetness, his obvious yearning 
toward a party, made him more attractive than he 
had been for days and days. But she held back, sen- 
sibly. 

‘Kirk, we don’t take that, unless we’re dancing.” 

“All right, we'll dance.” 
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“*You’re drowned, boy,” she laughed. ‘‘Go get on 
something dry.” 

He went away to change his shirt. But when he 
came back, of course, he hadn’t changed his mind. 
Promptly he poured whiskey into two glasses, added 
some creek-water and held hers out to her. She hadn't 
wanted to drink, hadn’t wanted Kirk to start drink- 
ing again, alone with her up here. But after she had 
raised her glass with a good-natured, “‘Here’s how,”’ 
and had taken half of it, she began to feel the pleasant 
trickle, warming her through. It was what she had 
needed all day, she felt. It killed memory. Liquor, 
which banishes past and future, brings everything up 
to the shallow, glowing thing we call Now. Like Ger- 
trude Stein’s poetry, perhaps—funny idea. Frieda 
began to realize why lonely women sometimes take 
to drink. It makes nonsense, matches together a lot 
of words that don’t have to mean anything. It locks 
up your thinking apparatus for a while— And she 
oughtn’t to be harsh with Kirk any more. He’d been 
so kind, in his own fool way. 

‘How about dancing?” Her laugh echoed back 
to the Abalone Palace. 

““Come on.’ He finished his drink, held out his 
arms, 

She sat the frying pan on a square stone by the 
fire, and they danced. Kirk made his own music, 
whistling, “Ov-er—some-body else’s shoul-der—I 
fell—in love—with yoooo.’”’ He was nice this way. 
All these jumbled days she had overlooked what 
was so nice about Kirk. He was best after he’d had 
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a drink—after they’d both had one or two. And 
dancing— 

Finally, after they had tried a few waltzes and 
rhumbas, all whistled, she served supper. It was jolly 
now. Kirk poured a little more rye into her glass. 
They got up and danced again, pretending it was 
the Abalone. After they had finished eating, between 
dances, they washed the dishes, whistling still and 
inventing steps. Then they settled before the fire. 
Consciousness came back to Frieda. She was tired 
and heavy. It wasn’t fun to dance any more. The 
room grew quiet, threatening. 

“Gosh, I guess our drink must have died on us.” 
Kirk pulled out the flask, began unscrewing the 
patent top. 

‘‘No more for me,”’ she said. 

‘‘Not a little one ?”’ 

“Na. I’ve had plenty.” 

“But you're tired. Least little drinkie—”’ 

“No.” 

“Okay.” 

Sullen now, he poured three fingers of whiskey, 
watered it lightly, drank it down. His glass banged 
the table like a chairman’s gavel. 

“Frieda,” he said decisively, “I think it ought to 
come to a show-down.”’ 

‘I think so too.” No hesitation now. ‘‘We ought 
to talk everything out. This sort of thing can’t go 
on forever.” 

‘‘No, it can’t.” 

She was on the blanket before the fire. He on the 
bench, huddling over her. 


XXVI 
K IRK, I’ve quarreled with Ned. We've had an 


awful row. I guess you know that.” 

“Well, it looks like it.” 

“T didn’t come here just because—well, what you 
seem to think.” 

He was silent, his shoulders drooping, his head 
hanging loosely on his vigorous neck. He was statu- 
esque, a puzzled primitive, struggling with man’s 
tragedy, reason. She went bravely on: 

‘You know about the rain, how it held us up. 
Nobody’s fault, was it? I was afraid to go home. 
Ned was terrible the other night, about my coming 
home with you—that party we had—”’ 

‘Then it wasn’t me at all.”” He sat up, still statu- 
esque; indignant red-bronze. ‘“‘Not me at all. Just 
anybody. You wanted to get away from him. Is that 
it?’ He wasn’t speaking now like a chided boy. He 
was a grown man, aching with his passions. 

“I'd rather go with you than anybody else, Kirk.” 
Because he was drooping again, brooding into the 
fire, she snatched at her empty glass. She wanted 
courage to go on. “I’ve changed my mind about the 
drink. Just a tiny, short one.” 

‘You change your mind a lot, don’t your” Sul- 
lenly pouring the liquor, adding water. 

‘T have to, Kirk. I’m awfully sunk, about myself. 
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I’ve taken all the wrong turns. I thought I had a 
little sense, but I’ve been such a fool. Kirk, I think 
I'll have to go back and face the music.” 

Big elbow on big knee, red fingers in red hair, he 
crouched silently as some wild thing would, held by 
the brute glare of it. His voice, when it came, was 
guttural again. 

‘No. You won't go back now.” 

She lay there on the rug, looking up at him, won- 
dering. What was this? Kirk, his square Hawaiian 
teeth bare, kneeling, crouching over her. She didn’t 
lift a hand to repulse him; something beastly seemed 
to rejoice in the hot sound of his words—‘‘fooled 
along with me enough—you don’t know what you 
want. Well, I do.” 

“Let go of me.” Faintly. But his fingers held to 
her wrists like hard wrenches. 

*"You’ve played me for a sucker. A stool-pigeon 
for you and Ned to shoot over. God, what am | 
doing?” She felt the wrenches loosen from her 
wrists, saw him sink miserably back on the bench. 
‘“‘What on earth did you bring me here for? What 
on earth?” 

She was sane again, pitying him. ‘‘Kirk, I’m trying 
to tell you, if you'll listen.” 

“About him? That’s no excuse. If you hadn't 
liked me a lot better than him you wouldn’t have 
come with me. Would you?” 

She tried to cry out, to still him as she had before. 
But a tremendous power seemed to have grown in 
him, holding her there. His voice had softened, he 
was pleading brokenly, “Be a good sport, Freed. I 
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always thought you were. I thought so—and this 
isn’t playing fair.” 

“It’s fair to me,” she told him. “And it’s fair to 
Ned.” 

“Ts it fair to you?” Softer now, his voice level, 
almost reasonable. ‘“‘It wasn’t your fault, or mine, 
that you got into this mess. You said that you®self. 
But you’re in it now, aren’t you? Probably all San 
Francisco, all the Coast is talking about it. You left 
your husband. You ran off with Kirk Bailey. That’s 
what you'll get for this, Freed, and nothing else.” 

‘Let them talk. I’ll know it isn’t so.” 

“What good’ll that do?” He lifted his glass, saw 
it was empty, set it down again. “And if you want to 
be fair to me, here’s my side of it. This scandal’s 
going to break everywhere. I’ve told you what my 
mother thinks about such things. She won’t for- 
give me.” 

Of course. That would be Mrs. Bailey, going in 
for civic purity. And she was the family cashier, Ned 
had told her. 

“Yes, it’s ruined us all, the three of us,’’ Frieda 
said, bitterly. “I’ve ruined—” 

“Don’t think about me.” 

But she was thinking about him. Poor Kirk, giv- 
ing everything, getting nothing back. Ruined, like 
the rest of them. 

“Only look at yourself, Freed. I know you'll Iove 
me, if you would. I haven’t forgotten anything. You 
must have loved me—that time. I know you let him 
carry you off your feet. Now you've come back to 
me. We needn’t lose everything, just because you’ve 
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told the world we ran away together. People will 
try to gaum you all over with tar, whether you've 
done anything or not.” 

He was so dreadfully logical; she didn’t know he 
could argue his case like that. She wished she could 
stop her ears and get away from him before— 

‘“What people say doesn’t matter—you know that 
—not nowadays—”’ 

She was snatching at random for arguments, say- 
ing anything that came into her head. What she 
said was worse than nothing. 

‘Then, Freed!’ It was a winner’s cry. “If it doesn’t 
matter—if it doesn’t—” 

He had sunk to his knees again, had lifted her 
head so that it was on a level with his. Unresisting, 
she was looking straight into his eyes. 

‘You've started the talking, Freed. They won't 
quit. Hear me? They won’t.”’ How his words poured 
over her; over Frieda, who had stopped fighting. 
“They think we’ve done everything. Why shouldn’t 
we, then? Why should we miss that ? What we both 
want, Freed. What we both want.” 

Clearly, shockingly spoken into her ear. It should 
have brought her to herself, the very jar of it. She 
should have felt the terror; but under his raw bru- 
tality she felt the great, vital pulse of the man. I’ve 
held out so long, her whirling head was trying to 
think, I won't give in to him now—ever. She tried 
to scream; her open mouth cracked out a small, dry 
sound. ‘‘Ned!” 

This was just a cry in a nightmare. Kirk didn’t 
check the flow of his crazy pleading, half-formed 
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words, sounds. Now was the time. Now. Now. The 
repetitions beat into her, clouded the little sense she 
had left. He’s like that, he’ll never quit; while she 
struggled she remembered this about Kirk. She felt 
his passion sweeping her like a great wind, flattening 
her silly defenses. Something seemed to crack and 
give way; that which she had held to all her life. 

I shouldn’t care. I haven’t any morals—I haven't 
any— His hands were under her back, lifting her 
from the floor— 

Queer, the things that bring us back, when we’re 
nearly gone. A slap in the face, a dash of water. 
With Frieda it was the feeling of his tense, binding 
arms, lifting her from the floor. Suddenly he be- 
came mere strength to her, nothing more. An animal 
to be tamed. Still held up by him, her stare on a level 
with his stare, she wasn’t overcome by him, or even 
afraid; only annoyed, wanting to be let go. 

‘‘Now put me down,” she said coldly, but smiled 
a little. 

‘““My God,” he was gibbering on, “what for? 
What do you want?” 

“To be put down.” 

“All right.’”” He put her down, roughly. 

‘Kirk, don’t you think we know each other too 
well to go on like this? It’s so silly.” 

“Oh.”” He was panting with his exertions, begin- 
ning to look foolish. “If you’ve brought me here to 
make a monkey out of me.” 

He went over to the bench and sat down heavily. 
Quietly she took a chair across the fireplace from 
him; she felt the welts in her arms where his fingers 
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had dug her. That didn’t mean anything. She had 
been tussling with a lion; the red beast was on his 
haunches now, obedient. Now she was feeling the 
embarrassment—yes, and something of the humor— 
of the situation. 

‘Kirk, what started you off like that? I just said I 
wanted to talk.”’ 

“Talk, talk, talk.” Mopping his forehead with his 
hand. “‘There’s no doing anything with you.” 

“IT suppose not, Kirk. I said I was sorry, if I’d 
made things worse for you. I’ve told you you mustn’t 
do—that. Now I want to go to bed.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” Sulking, his feet thrust 
out in front of him. 

But still they sat. He pulled out a knobby pipe, 
tamped the tobacco with shaking fingers, smoked 
stubbornly. I ought to say something more, she 
thought, so that he won't feel so small and sort of 
licked. But what did I do to make him dare maul 
me like that? Of course it’s my fault, making him 
crazy. We were both crazy, coming here. He’s just 
a child, but an awfully strong one. He’s dangerous. 
He could kill me, and hardly know he’d done it. 

Kirk shuffled to the fire, kicked a log over so that 
the charred side showed like a raw sore. Yes, she 
thought, I ought to go to bed before he starts any- 
thing more. Nice, friendly Kirk, who'd do anything 
to help me. I’d like to say something kind to him. 
How can I, and not make him think— 

They sat there, maybe an hour, moveless, out- 
wardly indifferent, yet their thoughts were intensely 
interlocked— 
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A knock sounded somewhere, an earthquake jar- 
ring on the nerves. Kirk sprang up, his hair bristling 
like an angry dog’s. The room was a well of silence, 
shadows frightening the walls. Frieda made the in- 
stinctive gesture of the woman discovered; she 
straightened her hair. Faces, she thought, were peer- 
ing in the windows. No. The shades were down. The 
fire snapped, a small, deadly gun. Then again the 
knock, so loud this time that the bolt rattled. 

‘Who the hell ?”’ Kirk’s whisper. 

She didn’t try to answer, but stood listening. Ned. 
He had come for her. Ned, with frightful punish- 
ment in his hand. He had found them out. He 
wouldn’t listen. He was capable of doing anything. 

Full of fear, weak with it, she was crazily wishing 
that it would be Ned. “Don’t!” she cried when Kirk 
started toward the door. He paid no attention to her, 
noisily slid back the bolt, flung the door wide open 
and stood gaping into the dark. 

And a gay voice shrilled outside, ‘“Wel-l-l, of all 
the fool luck! We barge into the jungle, and see 
who’s here. Dr. Livingstone, I believe!” 

Kirk stepped back, defeated. The black square of 
doorway became suddenly restless, undignified. And 
in stepped Doris in a frightfully checkered sports 
shirt and a pair of baby-blue shorts. A sober, obedi- 
ent figure followed. Joe Wirth, smiling his own wel- 
come and bearing two heavy suitcases. 

“Hello, Freed,” piped Dor, casually as though 
they were meeting at a cocktail party around the 
corner. ‘“‘Any food anywhere? Gosh, I’m that hun- 
gry I could eat a marshmallow. Really, I could.” 


XXVIT 


O Frieda she had always represented tumult, 

or something less, and more annoying. Dor 

was the spirit of buzz and twitching dissension. No 

one would have thought of her as a tranquillizing 

agent. Yet here she was, tossing off the unexpected 

with a light flourish, quieting an air that had been 
electric with trouble. 

The picture of her, saucy little figure straddling 
the fire, making herself perfectly at home, as though 
it were the most natural thing in the world to find her 
stepmother and a dangerous man living together in 
a mountain cabin, brought a queer, settling comfort. 
Joe too contributed calm as he sat on a suitcase and 
brought out a pipe even blacker than Kirk’s. The 
room became almost cozy. Runaway Frieda was just 
a hostess, entertaining pot-luck guests. Nothing 
more. 

Dor, giving her pretty legs the benefit of the 
blaze, explained herself in her own way. She was 
finishing a plate of ham and eggs and sipping spar- 
ingly at a weak highball, made of very fine Scotch 
out of Joe’s bag. 

“Why didn’t you try the hotel?’ asked Kirk, 
pleasant as a thundercloud. He had refused Joe’s 
Scotch and was finishing his own rye. 
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‘They put us out last night,” said Joe amia- 
bly, “‘when Dor began to mix it with the manage- 
ment.” 

“I didn’t mix it, they did,” she informed him 
cheerfully. ‘“You adorable little liar.”’ She pulled his 
ear. “I said the plumbing was on the bum in our 
bathroom. It was. You could hear it all over the 
house, like Niagara Falls, only more embarrassing. 
The man at the desk said I just imagined things. I 
told him not to talk like that to a woman in my con- 
dition. He said the management wasn’t responsible 
for my condition. So I scrammed, just to save Joe’s 
face. Then that tourist camp, down by the water.” 

‘‘Down by the water?” asked Frieda, trying to 
keep up. 

‘Oh, that ocean. They’re all alike. Golly, we've 
wandered so much we make Anthony Adverse look 
like a doorman. And in the next camp we tried— 
tonight, wasn’t it, or in my other life ?—what do you 
think? The room we were in was just lousy with 
scorpions.” 

‘Spiders,’ suggested Joe. 

‘Scorpions, fool. I guess I know my bugs. Spiders 
to you, maybe. But if I ever saw a scorp—anyhow, 
I said to Joe, ‘Start packing. I'll sleep in a tree. Lots 
of parking space there. I don’t care if it kills me, in 
my condition.’ ” 

‘Why didn’t you try Redwood City ?”” asked Kirk 
invitingly. 

‘Well, Joe was in one of his cave moods. He gets 
like that—hairy. I like it. Up the road somewhere 
he said, ‘I do believe Kirk has a camp down there.’ 
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So the darned lone wolf bumped me into Hell’s 
Gulch, through the Father of Waters, and here we 
are. That’s my story and I’ll stick to it.” 

“It’s wonderful,” said Kirk drearily. 

‘It’s about what happened,” said Joe. “I remem- 
bered your camp, the way we found it last year. I 
thought you wouldn’t mind if we busted in for the 
night. Only we were surprised, seeing it all lit up 
and everything.” 

Then Doris continued, ‘If you have a heart of 
gold, the way they rate you, Kirk Bailey, you won't 
make us go out and die in the road. Count the 
scratches on my legs. Next time I go native I’m go- 
ing to wear leather pants. Kirk, where do we sleep ?””’ 

Because he made no attempt to reply, but just sat 
staring at the fire, Frieda said, “Of course he’ll put 
you up. There’s loads of room.” She was being 
hostess, as though she and Kirk were married. ‘You 
will stay, won’t you, Dorr” If she had started to 
go Frieda would have done anything to hold her. 

‘‘How many bedrooms have you got, Kirk dar- 
ling?’ asked Dor, loving to torment him. 

“Only two.” A grunt. 

“I didn’t think you had forty. But this dump’s 
kind of small for you, Great Heart. However, Joe, 
put your bag in Kirk’s room, like an angel. I hate to 
sleep away from you, for a minute. But this isn’t our 
last night on earth, unless Kirk starts throwing us 
out. Can you stand me in with you, Freed? Got a 
double bed ?”’ 


“Almost,” said Frieda. “You come in with me, 
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dear.” Dor was a deliverer sent by Heaven. Or sent 
by Ned, perhaps? 

‘(Make yourselves at home,” glowered Kirk, fin- 
ishing his drink and getting up. If only he wouldn't 
be so transparent. 

“Thank you, angel. We will. And if you like us 
enough we'll stay on, huh? I can’t cook or do any- 
thing sordid. But as a club chaperon I’m a wow. 
Aren’t I, Joe?” 

“You certainly are.” Joe picked up the bags, 
started toward the bedrooms. 

‘‘T ought to be. I’m a respectable married woman.” 

Frieda turned and looked at the girl. Dor had 
been sent here, that was plain enough. She had as 
much as admitted it. 

But Dor’s pert nose was pointed straight at Joe. 
‘You'd think, the way he talks in public, that I was 
turning him into a yes-man. But behind closed doors 
—oh, bebby. He’s the swellest little garrotter that 
ever wrung a woman’s heart.”’ 

She said this to Frieda alone, for Kirk had gone 
out on the porch and slammed the door. 


It was half an hour later, no sound coming from 
the men’s room. Frieda and Dor were sitting up in 
bed, smoking. A suit of Dor’s silk pyjamas, a little 
tight across the chest, brought back to Frieda the 
touch of suave and pretty things in the other world, 
just over King’s Mountain. The two young women 
had been talking along, but they hadn’t said much— 
Only a burble of Dor’s original patter, about the 
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weight of new-born babies and the pre-determination 
of sex; rather touching now, and rather sweet. 

Then Dor said, stubbing her cigarette on the pie 
pan she held between her knees, “Have you left 
Pop? Really left him, Freed ?”’ 

The pupils of her eyes were large and black; just 
then they looked like Ned’s, when he was working 
into an idea. 

‘“What makes you think that?’ Blankly. 

“Well, bunking in the same room with Gary 
Cooper, as it were, and eating off the same plate. 
Maybe I’m just morbid, but it looks to me.” 

They gazed at each other, these two girls, so dif- 
ferent in their approach to life. Dor’s impertinence 
lacked sting. Her face was very gentle, the touch of 
her hand on Frieda’s arm was almost timid. Only 
the clink of bracelets, which she never took off, gave 
it bravado. 

“Don’t get sore at me again, Freed. But I want to 
tell you. Joe and I didn’t just trip and fall over this 
camp.” 

‘T know.” Frieda drew a quick breath, and asked, 
‘““Why did you come then?” The girl had always 
been a trickster, and leopard’s spots are something 
more than dye. 

‘Freed, dear, listen.’’ Dor’s eyes were bright 
sparks, holding her. ‘You know as well as I do that 
there are—are things I have to make up to you for. 
Ive been so horrible. I started you and Pop off 
wrong.” 

Still Frieda searched her face for a lurking mo- 
tive, set to trap her. But she saw only companion- 
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ship, friendly and pleading for friendship. Without 
knowing why, Frieda let her voice break into a wail. 

“"Nobody’s to blame, Dor— We're all to 
blame—” 

“No, Freed.’ Small fingers clutching now. “It’s 
me. I knew that Kirk would be at that damned April 
Fool party. I thought it would be fun for you both. 
I wanted to see what would happen. And you needed 
fun, didn’t you, darling? That’s how you looked to 
me. I didn’t think. I didn’t know it was going to 
turn out—my God—this way—”’ 

There was a spell of silence, the little hand never 
relenting its grip. You hold a suicide like that, to 
keep him from plunging. 

‘About Pop—” began Dor again. 

“I don’t want to hear about him.” Looking away. 

‘Then hear about me, Freed. And about you. 
Darling, you mustn’t go round thinking I don’t 
know about you. I’m no Easter lily. I’ve let men 
grab me, right and left. And now—now I wish— 
wish I hadn’t—” 

The queer little voice was cracking so that Frieda 
took her in her arms and tried to soothe away the 
hurt. Dor was just a baby. A wise, bad baby, still 
innocent. A baby going to become a mother—a 
mother’s voice, baby-talking. ‘‘Hush, dear,” Frieda 
was soothing her. ‘‘Hush, it’s all right.” 

‘IT won’t howl any more.” Dor sat up again, a 
child, digging her fists into wet eyes. ‘But this is it. 
I’ve acted like a stinker, Freed. I was rotten to you 
— and the day I was married, wasn’t I a polecat? 
I don’t think I knew what I was doing. Tight, and 
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all churned up. I had to be nasty to somebody—” 

“IT know that feeling, Dor.” It was Frieda now 
who wanted to cry and be consoled. 

‘And all that time you were legging around, being 
my nigger, just to make things go. To make rotten 
little me happy. And I am happy, Freed. Believe it 
or not, Joe’s made me that way. And the baby.” 
Her little face was calm, but tears were coming 
down her cheeks. 

“I’m so glad, Dor. So glad.” Her confession was 
Frieda’s reward, unexpected and touching. 

Paying no attention to the tears that rilled around 
her funny nose, Dor was at the confessional. “I’ve 
put poor Pop through a meat grinder. I knew I was 
doing it, even when I was so damn wild. I couldn’t 
stop, somehow. I don’t see how you stood me so 
long, Freed. Pop was wonderful. Wonderful about 
that Hollywood stooge, and the way I’ve acted since. 
We're all crazy, I guess. Pop gets that way—you 
know. There’ve been times when only God’s mercy 
saved me from manslaughter.” 

Doris stared down at her bracelets. Frieda had 
never seen her sit so still. Then suddenly, 

‘Freed, what’s happened between you and Kirk? 
Everything? You know what I mean.” 

‘‘Nothing’s happened.” 

“You’re not lying to me?” Puzzled eyes examined 
Frieda. ‘‘Aren’t you human? Alone for a week with 
a destroyer like that—and nothing happened?” 

Frieda shook her head. 

“Gee!” said Dor, marveling. 
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‘“How do you know I’ve been here for a week?” 
asked Frieda, her suspicion rising faintly. 

‘Joe and I’ve been all over these woods. The 
other day I saw somebody come out of the grocery, 
and I was pretty sure it was Kirk. We yelled at him, 
but he was in his car, stepping on it. That was the 
day Pop wired me.” 

‘Then you saw him.” Frieda touched her breast, 
to warm away the chill. 

“Yes, I saw him.” 

“What did he want to—” 

‘fe didn’t know what he wanted—only some- 
body near him, to talk to. Funny he should have 
picked me out.” Dor’s voice cracked again. “He’s 
gone perfectly wild—wild—” 

“Oh, Dor. What’s he going—” 

‘‘He’s not noisy-wild, Freed, the way he gets with 
me. I wanted him to bust out and holler. There’s not 
a holler left in him. He’s like somebody buried— 
buried and talking—” 

‘Don’t, please.”” Frieda had thought of him like 
that. Dead. A dead voice, talking. 

‘But that’s how he is. He went wandering along, 
about the divorce. He wanted Joe’s advice, confi- 
dential. He knows that Joe won't spill his brains 
through his mouth. Pop seems to think that he wants 
to get out, no fuss; not mess things for you any more 
than he has to. He’s shooting straight, Freed, even 
if he is haywire.” 

Yes. Shooting straight. 

“Did you tell him you saw Kirk here?” 
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“Nev-er!’’ Pink curls shaking earnestly. ‘“‘He’d 
found out that you were with Kirk at the Abalone 
that day; he knew you'd left together. Where to, he 
hadn’t the slightest. But Joe and I had seen Kirk. 
It was plain to us as two and two make five. Joe 
doped it out for me. We’d barge in here with the 
bedtime story. Joe’s smart, you know. Really, I 
mean, he is.” 

‘Your father didn’t send you here?” 

‘“How could he know where you were? I told you 
he hadn’t the foggiest. It was my idea, I say, and 
Joe’s.” 

“I’m glad you came, Dor.” Frieda spoke softly. 
“Tt helps me a lot to see you like this. But that’s all 
it does. That’s all.” 

‘‘And you’re not going back to him?” 

‘“‘[?” There was no sweetness in the laugh she 
gave. ‘Why should I go back?’ Remembering his 
punishing, accusing eyes. The last she had seen of 
Ned. Hating her. Frieda snuggled deeper into the 
bed and pulled the blankets over her. 

‘And why shouldn’t you?” Doris was persisting. 
“You can come clean. Who knows about this party? 
Nobody, practically. Kirk’s so scared of his momma 
that he won't peep, I bet your boots. Pop’s holding 
the husher down with both hands. Who’s left to 
squeal? You and me and Joe. Fat chance anybody’s 
got to crack us.” 

‘You're very sweet,” said Frieda wanly. 

“No, [’'m not. Anything but. Only this—” Dor 
drew in her red lips to stop their trembling. “Only 
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this. Artie’s been bad enough. But the women, Freed 
—the women he put all his blue chips on. Even 
Mother. You don’t know about—” 

‘Don’t tell me, please.” 

“All right. But look at what he’s had to take off 
me. And now it’s you.” Dor took her by the shoul- 
ders and looked down at her with Ned’s eyes. ‘“‘But 
you're going to mush right back to him, aren’t you, 
Freed?” 

‘T’ve tried to make you understand.” Frieda’s 
look was hard, but she was shaken. 

‘Hell, I understand enough to know that you can 
talk him into anything, if you’d take off that high 
hat. That goes for both of you. A dose of humble 
pie won’t hurt you, either.” 

Frieda lay back, her eyes vacant as the ceiling she 
was staring at. “I’ve got to think,” she said wearily. 

“Think?” Dor’s little face was like flame as she 
bunched herself over Frieda, shaking her. “‘You 
fool. You damned fool. You’ve had all the time in 
the world to think up here—unless you’ve been lying 
to me about Kirk. Unless you’re so crazy about him 
you can’t see Pop any more. Is that it?” 

Frieda could only shake her head. 

‘All right, then there’s no reason at all. You've 
got to go back to Pop right away. And I don’t mean 
maybe.” 

‘Why ?” Still in the dream-held tone. 

‘“Why? Wake up, for heaven’s sake. He’s gone 
wild, I tell you. He’s packing up, stepping out of the 
picture, junking the whole works—”’ 
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“Not his building! Not junking Nara—” 

“He doesn’t want to hear of the damned thing 
again. You ought to hear him talk. It’s out.” 

“His beautiful—’” Frieda sat up, staring at the 
wreckage of his pride. 

“Yes. And Pop’s out too,” said Dor, suddenly 
quiet. 

After a long stillness Frieda asked, ‘‘Where’s he 
going?” 

“God knows. But he’s on his way. Frieda, men 
don’t talk like that unless—” 

‘Please. Please—”’ 

Her pitiful look was reflected in amber eyes. Dor 
touched her baby mouth to Frieda’s cheek and said 
gently, ‘Think it over, if you have to, dear. I’m 
telling you, that’s all.” 

Then she blew out the lamp and turned toward the 
wall. 

Frieda’s stare was dry as salt, looking into black- 
ness. On the chair beside her bed she could see the 
radium face of her wrist watch, a little round con- 
science, pointing a quarter of three. 


Humble pie. . . . Nara junked, thrown into the 
Bay, proud crown and marble robes pitched after her, 
without dignity. Ned, gone wild, had killed his beau- 
tiful mistress. . . . Was it for love of Frieda, or be- 
cause his hatred of her had made him want to 
destroy? . . . Somebody else, somebody with a 
smaller inspiration, or none, would build another 
tower, or bungle with the one which Frieda’s wanton- 
ness had wrecked. . . . Ned was committing profes- 
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sional suicide, doing an unforgivable thing. .. . 
‘Time was passing, reeling itself out on the silver spool 
you can never turn back. . . . Angels themselves 
can’t breathe in the past and blow it back again, new 
and pure. . . . What’sdone is done. . . . Why did 
Dor speak of her father as someone buried and talk- 
ing, the way Frieda hadtriedto remember him? .. . 
Not only talking, but saying the things she wanted 
most to forget. ... 

In the night stillness she could hear the tiny pulse 
of her wrist watch, measuring life, measuring death. 
The silvery hour hand had turned from three to four, 
was edging its way downward. ... Frieda had 
wanted time to think. . . . Well, here were her 
thoughts, grinding together like broken timber in a 
flood. . . . Humble pie. ... Ned sitting alone 

. wildly quiet, because he was bleeding inside, 
planning to crawl away into a hole somewhere, like a 
sick dog. . . . Ah, but his accusing eyes . . . could 
she face them and live? . . . Dear, bleeding man. 
. . . His poor, puzzled head should be in her arms, 
as it used to be when he was tired. 

A wordless voice, out of the darkness, said to her: 


Go now! 


Softly, so as not to waken Doris, she stole out of 
bed and groped around the room for her clothes. She 
knew it was cold, but didn’t feel it as she pulled on her 
undergarments, her stockings, her shoes. Softly, like 
a burglar, she fished into a closet for her dress. She 
even found the hat she had worn when she came, 
hanging on a nail inside the door. 
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She hadn’t any program, except the following of 
the voice, saying, Go now! Hurry, hurry, Frieda. 
Don’t let any more minutes wear into hours. Some- 
thing formless, terrible, unseen, is hovering over 
him, sifting down to smother him quietly, somewhere 
back there beyond King’s Mountain. You'll be too 
late—hurry, Frieda— 

She stole out to the dark porch and stood 
a moment. The moon, once a globe of nectar, was 
now a tattered rag, smudging its way into the West. 
Under the trees she dimly made out the two cars, 
Joe’s the snubby one, Kirk’s the long racer. They 
didn’t need two cars, the three of them. What would 
be the difference? Dor would understand. She'd fix 
things with Kirk. His car looked faster, more reli- 
able. Anything to get away, to rumble up the grade, 
hurrying, hurrying to San Francisco. .. . 

She ran over to Kirk’s car, threw herself into the 
seat, switched on the lights. The key was gone; unac- 
countably she remembered where he kept it; tucked 
in the leather shade over the wind-shield. Her 
nervous fingers fumbled for it, found it, turned it in 
the lock. The starter made a frightful, whining 
sound that cut into the silence like a saw. The roar of 
the engine was artillery, brutalizing the still night. 
Then the sound died, the engine stalled— 

‘Hey, look here!” 

Under the faint moon she saw white, pyjamaed legs 
striding toward her, a bath-robe fluttering loosely. 
Kirk Bailey’s big face, staring in under the hood, 
was like that of an offended giant. 

‘Freed, for heaven’s sake, what’s the big idea?” 
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‘Don’t stop me, Kirk. Please,” she entreated, 
still pressing the starter. 

‘But what’s the matter?’ His forehead was all 
incredulous wrinkles. 

“T’ve got to go home.” 

“Are you nutty? What for?” 

‘“‘Ned—I’ve got to see him—please let me—”’ 

‘Did he send Dor to get you? Is that it?” There 
was scorn in his voice. 

‘No. Nobody’s sent for me. But I’m going—” 

‘Why didn’t you think of that a week ago?” 

‘‘Because—”’ 

‘“Come back in the house, Freed, and calm down. 
You can’t do a crazy thing like that.’ He took her 
arm, tried to draw her out of the seat, but she shook 
him off. 

“All right then. If I can’t have your car I'll take 
Joe’s—” 

‘“What’s that got to do with it?” he grumbled. 
‘But you've got to stay here until—”’ 

“No. No.” 

“Freed,” he said softly, “you don’t need to be 
afraid of me. I won’t be rough with you any more.”’ 

‘“‘T know it, Kirk. But—” 

‘Then why? Why are you going back?” 

‘I’ve told you. I’ve tried to.” 

With the swiftness of a trained boxer he thrust 
his hand into the dashboard, turned out the lights. 
Then, just as swiftly he turned them on again. “No, 
Freed, I’m not going to be rough,” he mumbled. But 
his voice became thunderous. “‘You’re not going back 
now. I’ve told you how it was. Do you want to walk 
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in on Ned and have him kick you out like a— That’s 
the way it'll be. And I won’t stand for it.” 

“T don’t care what he does to me.” She was gazing 
into the gadgets. The lighted dials were magic signs, 
marking her destiny. ““What he does to me—that’s 
all right. But I’ve got to see him.”’ 

They were silent as the woods, the two of them, 
their faces grave in the softly glowing lights. She 
looked at Kirk and caught a sorrow in his eyes; some- 
how it was out of place, and very touching. He 
swallowed hard, as if it hurt him, and leaned further 
into the car. 

“Freed,” he asked, “‘do you love him that much? 
Is that why you don’t care what he does to you?” 
“I’m afraid it is, dear.’’ Her hand was over his. 

‘fAll right.”” Like a soldier he stood erect, and he 
was brusque again. ‘‘You’ll break your neck on that 
grade trying to drive it alone. There’s a bad fog up 
there. Give me five minutes and I'll take you home.” 

She tried to thank him, but he was gone. 


He was gone, she thought, for hours. But when 
he came back, dressed for the city, in the same suit 
he had worn that day they left the Abalone, the 
dashboard clock said twenty minutes past four. 
“Here.”’ He held up an overcoat and thrust her arms 
roughly into the sleeves. ‘‘You’ll freeze in that out- 
fit.” 

Then he was beside her, and at his touch the car 
obeyed him, as all speeding things obeyed him; they 
seemed to leap from the clearing, down the rocky 
road to the gulley. The ford, when they crossed it, 
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gave one weak, protesting swish. I’m over it, she 
thought, and the water’s very low now... . 

The car was a wild, strong beast, plunging and 
scrambling over the rocky ruts, snorting its protests, 
yet controlled always by the hand at the wheel. 
Frieda, even in the passion that was urging her on, 
remembered Kirk in the racing plane, tearing through 
Heaven, a devil on a cloud-eating dragon. Kirk was 
the master of brutes— 

Fog began gathering around them, blanking out 
the great tree-boles; it seized the headlight glare 
three yards ahead and seemed to gather it in. The car 
was slowing down, feeling its way. With a last lurch- 
ing rattle it set its tires on smooth asphalt. They 
were on the grade now, nosing their way through the 
smother of whiteness. Frieda felt her nails digging 
into the ball of her thumb. Her feet were shoving at 
an imaginary pedal, trying to move the car along. 

‘Kirk, can’t we go a little faster ?”’ 

Huddled in his coat, his eyes set on the spot of head- 
light, he said, out of a corner of his mouth, “Yeah. 
We can go faster till we hit a curve. Then what?” 

Death for them both, that was what. A shriek, the 
boom of tumbling metal down the cliff-side, then 
they’d be swallowed into the blind fog; it would be 
like drowning, only more horrible and sudden. Then 
they'd be gone. There wouldn’t be any today, any to- 
morrow. Nothing to explain away. No accusing eyes 
to meet with living, shamed eyes. .. . 

Frieda sat up very straight. I’m going back to 
Ned, she told herself again, and was calm as if she 
heard him speaking to her kindly. 


XXVIII 


HEY had made their way over the mountain, 
yard by yard; cunningly, silently the fog had 
disputed every inch of the way. When they came 
at last down to the flat country and Redwood City 
the sun, well up, was blazing through, and the road 
was clear ahead. Now Kirk was stepping on the gas, 
shooting the car torpedo-like into the North. The 
speed waked Frieda to a wild elation. Ned had called 
her, she was coming home. Coming like the wind, 
to be with him before— What Dor had hinted, what 
Frieda had sensed. 

Excitedly she saw the towns and orchards of Santa 
Clara valley, blurs of color as they shot past. They 
hardly spoke, the two of them who, not so long ago, 
had rambled down this road, singing their way and 
laughing, a little drunk. Now Kirk’s face, bending 
over the wheel, was lined and solemn, years older 
than it had been, even yesterday. Her eyes were 
straining ahead, glad at last to see the hilly suburbs 
of San Francisco. It was nearly nine o'clock. Dear 
God, keep him here, she was praying. A traffic police- 
man stopped them at a red light. Frieda could have 
jumped out and beaten him with her fists. “Steady, 
kid,’’ Kirk said in the voice of a tennis coach. 

They were going again, up and up the steeper hills, 
mounting toward the North Beach section. She 
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closed her eyes a minute, afraid to look; they were 
coming closer to the cliff-side street in front of Ned’s 
house. Then suddenly, as though a cold hand had 
touched her face, warning her to look out, she stared 
around, alert. 

“That’s Ned!” she yelled hysterically. 

‘“What’s Ned?” Kirk stopped the car with a jolt. 

Around the curve, dipping down the hill, a fat 
black Packard moved rapidly, and disappeared. Ned’s 
car, Sullivan at the wheel, a glimpse of Ned’s gray 
hat—you couldn’t mistake it, any more than you 
could mistake his voice or his gestures. 

‘‘Freed, you're just seeing things,” said Kirk. 

‘“‘No. That was Ned. And you’ve got to—” 

“That car was a Buick.” 

“No. It’s our car. He’s going—”’ 

‘‘Well, what if it is? He’s starting early down to 
the office, probably.” 

“It’s full of bags—the trunk rack—he’s going—”’ 

Kirk held her arm, a brotherly touch. 

‘Key down, baby. I’ll lay you any amount you say 
that he’s in the house right now.” 

‘“‘No.’”’? She was weaving her fingers distractedly. 
I must stop that, she thought. No good to go crazy. 

“Tf it is Ned, he’s got a long start on us.” 

Kirk started the car again and brought it up to 
Ned’s iron gate. Frieda sprang out and along the 
path; her eyes weren’t seeing anything straight, but 
her mind seemed to take in the aspect of the house. 
It had an empty look, starved and changed. Then she 
saw that the shades were down. Ned’s garden seemed 
to have turned an ugly drab. She was at the door 
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now. Furiously she rang the bell, then pounded on a 
panel. 

‘‘Easy, Freed. Easy.” It was Kirk at her side. 

At last the door opened, slowly, cautiously. Old 
Shimba, gray as the garden, blinked his slitty eyes. 
A polite, unwelcoming face. 

“Mr. Pierson—” she began. 

‘“He went.” 

“Went? Where?” 

‘Went to boat,’”’ said Shimba, eyeing her as he 
would a stranger. 

Kirk stepped forward, for she couldn’t ask any- 
thing more. ‘‘What boat did the boss take ?”’ 

Shimba, who spoke very little English, shook his 
grizzled head. 

‘“He say boat. Go long time.” 

‘You don’t know where to?” 

‘No. Matsu gone too.’’ Choosing his words slowly. 
“I go tomorra.”’ 

They edged their way in, and the sight of the 
deserted rooms was distressing like the face of an 
idiot, all expression wiped away. Empty shelves, 
curtainless windows, rolled rugs, covered chairs and 
pictures. The air was heavy with moth balls, a cere- 
mental smell. 

‘‘But I must—I must—” She stood frozen in 
the hall. 

Kirk’s forehead was all seamy and crooked as he 
looked at her keenly. ‘“Where’s the phone ?”’ 

She pointed to a closet under the stairs. Kirk 
turned the dial, listened and mumbled, ‘“‘He didn’t 
shut the phone off, anyhow.” More turns of the dial. 
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‘“Hello—Stephens Bureau. Put Mr. Curtis on, will 
you ? Kirk Bailey talking. Yes, make it snappy. Hello, 
Bob? It’s Kirk. What’s sailing today ?—yeah, awful 
rush— The Octavia? For New York, via Panama ?— 
Noon? Okay. In a minute—” 

He turned to Frieda, saw her doubtful look and 
asked into the mouthpiece. “Bob, isn’t there a Matson 
liner going out ?—Oh, the Lurline? Fine, 1 know 
that ship—Honolulu. When does she move—ten 
o'clock ?” 

Frieda’s voice seemed to jump with her heart. 
‘‘That’s it, Kirk! The Lurline. He'd go on that! It’s 
the one we came on. Kirk, I’m going with him. 
Kirk—”’ 

His tone was level, monotonous, speaking into the 
mouthpiece. ‘‘Bob, make out a ticket for Mrs. Ed- 
mund Pierson, will you, and rush it down to the wharf. 
Last minute business, she’s got to make that boat. My 
account, she'll settle with me. Get her the best you 
can, that’s all— Yes, awful hurry. She can’t miss it. 
Okay, Bob.” He hung up. 

‘Kirk, dear.” Frieda put her hands on his shoul- 
ders and kissed him. His face clouded with color, his 
hands hung loosely at his sides. “‘It’s too bad, Kirk.” 

‘A lot of things are,” he said tersely. “That’s all 
right. I guess you’d better get going, kid. Not much 
time. Want to take anything with you ?”’ 

‘‘T think so.” 

She flew upstairs and found her clothes hanging 
like dead women in a closet. She snatched out a 
rough coat, hurled things into a bag, ran with it 
out to the gate, where she saw Kirk standing by his 
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car. Then they were started, sliding smoothly, 
swiftly down the hill. 

“Kirk,” she said, “I haven’t a cent with me.” 

“Yes, you have.” Steering with one hand, he 
reached into his pocket for a wallet, fat as Kirk’s 
wallet always was. She peeled off two twenty-dollar 
bills and handed it back to him. 

‘Take more than that,” he said. “You'll need it, 
maybe, to pay your way home.” 

‘No. I won’t need it.” 

They said nothing more until they had reached 
the wharves. 


The Lurline’s smart hull loomed like a memory. 
About the dock her funnels were smoking; people 
were flocking aboard. The whistles blew to warn 
visitors ashore. Then she saw Ned’s car, empty now, 
except for Sullivan, industriously turning the wheel. 
She had guessed right; that was all she wanted to 
know. Panicky, for fear the Lurline would sail with- 
out her, she leaped to the wharf and would have run 
for it, but Kirk’s strong grip was on her forearm. 

‘‘Here’s the man with the tickets.” He gave her a 
fountain pen. Her signatures were crooked blots. 
Why were people always trying to stop her ? Hungrily 
she snatched the tickets, then turned and gave Kirk’s 
hand a savage squeeze. That was her good by and 
her thanks before she hurried past the group of 
roustabouts, standing ready to raise the gangplank. 


XXIX 


ARLY evening of the third day out. The sea 
had deepened to a sweeping purple; the officers 
had changed from blue to half-white. Frieda, alone 
on the boat deck, could almost smell the Western 
Islands. The first day out she had found Ned’s deck 
chair up here, under the stern of the life-boat, now in 
shadow, where they had sat together in the starlight, 
finding each other, loving and suffering. Now, in the 
chair marked Edmund Pierson, she sat alone, waiting. 
For three days he had stayed in his cabin. She knew 
the number. She often went by it, lingering in the 
corridor, making false errands for herself. She 
couldn’t go to him there, she said. He would find her 
here; the spot would tell him almost everything; 
maybe he’d let her tell him the rest. 
He had stayed below so long. Was he ill? He was 
a good sailor, and the voyage had been unusually 
smooth. He must be ill, or he wouldn’t stay out of 
the air. Ned, who loved the air— She knew his place 
in the dining saloon; three times a day she saw its 
emptiness. Sometimes she saw a steward with a 
bottle of milk, knocking at his door. The door would 
close, then open again to let the man out. That was 
all. 
In Ned’s chair, queerly homelike for her, she sat, 
her dark eyes dreaming into the increasing purple 
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of the sea; she seemed calm as a woman waiting for 
the time when her child shall come. Inwardly she 
was troubled. What should she say, really, when 
they were together at last and his eyes went through 
hers to the quick of her? How could she make him 
believe her? Or would she try to explain? Just let 
him think . . . Oh, he must be very ill, she told 
herself again tonight. Would he let himself die down 
there, alone— 

All her calm gone, frantically she arose and went 
below. 

She sought out the ship doctor, and stopped him 
awkwardly. “Doctor, is Mr. Pierson very ill ?”’ 

“Mr. Pierson? Not that I know of, madam. And 
they usually tell me first.’”’ With a round belly-laugh. 

Then that isn’t it, she thought. It’s me. 

Suddenly a hand seemed to be guiding her urgently 
toward the writing-room. Hastily she snatched a 
piece of paper and scrawled the flighty words: ‘‘Ned, 
don’t mind my being here. You don’t have to talk 
to me. But please come out, dear. It isn’t good for 
you.” 

The rest was a blot. She folded it crookedly, 
carried it down the corridor to his room. There it 
was, 37. [he number was burned in her brain. Not 
giving herself time to think, she slipped the paper 
under his door. It stuck, half in, half out. She tried to 
cram it further in. It wouldn’t go. Someone inside 
was moving. She jumped to the wall, crowded herself 
against it; her heart was pounding so that she 
couldn’t breathe. Had he seen the note? Would he 
read it? 
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Presently the door opened, just a crack, and a 
head—she hardly knew it for Ned’s, it was so dis- 
heveled—came out. He didn’t look up; merely 
stooped for the note, and closed the door again. She 
wanted to shout, Ned, I’m here! But number 37 
was like a tomb, sealed against her. 

Frieda ran away, a crazy thing. She flew up the 
companionway to the boat deck, back to Ned’s chair. 
Lying there, trying to get back her breath, fishing 
aimlessly for something to say, if she ever had the 
chance to say anything. I’ll say, she decided, If you 
think those things about me, and you won't listen— 

She looked up, and there he was, standing over her, 
a paler, thinner Ned. Then, without a word, they 
were in each other’s arms, crying, laughing, hyster- 
ical. His head was against her breast, his hair was 
wet with her tears. “Of course you’ve come, of 
course ...” “Darling, I had to... .’’ Aimless, 
unfinished things like that. No explanations. Only 
her body melting into his, home again, satisfied. “Oh, 
and I thought .. .” Wild, broken words again. 
What had she thought? She drank his kisses; she 
had been thirsty so long. 

“T’ve got you back! I’ve got you back! Darling, 
don’t tell me anything—don’t ever talk about it.” 
Smothered against her breast, he was begging her. 

‘But I’ve got to—”’ 

“Nothing, nothing. Just say you’ve forgiven me.” 

“You, Ned?” In her agitation she had forgotten 
what there was for her to forgive. 

‘For my damned selfishness. Not seeing what 
you 
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‘I was the selfish one.” 

“No. I let my work eat me—eat me alive. I knew 
that—when you were gone. You couldn’t stand any 
more—you walked out. You were right. And I 
walked out too. I just went. That building was yours, 
Freed. I couldn’t bear to look at it any more—it 
was too much for me—’”’ 

‘‘Ah, my dear, my dear.” Her arms could feel the 
suffering she had caused, and the damage. She held 
up his head so that she could look into his eyes. ‘“‘Ned, 
tell me this! Ned, listen! Who knows you've walked 
out ?”’ 

“Dor. I told her I would.” 

“But you can’t do that, Ned. Don’t you see what 
you're doing? You’re wrecking yourself. You're 
kicking yourself out of the profession—”’ 

“Do I care? Freed, I’m so damned tired. If we 
could just loaf around, the way we did, in Hono- 
lulu... .” 

A long, silent sweetness, then Frieda laughed. 
They’d loaf again, they’d play, they’d be happy to- 
gether, she told him. And when she had soothed him, 
she asked quietly, 

‘‘Ned, how long does the radio room keep open ?”’ 

“IT don’t know. All night, maybe. Why?” 

‘We ought to radio right away.” 

Radio?” 

“Your ofice—or whoever’s in charge, where you 
can get him now—” 

“What for?” 

“Tell ’em you’re taking a short rest—coming 
back on the next boat.” 
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In the dim light she searched his face; something 
was coming back into it; the something she had seen 
when the vision of Nara’s tower rose above Lake 
Tahoe. 

“Oh, what a girl you are! Gosh, Frieda!” The 
heavenly huskiness was in his voice. 

She looked down at the purple, glowing through the 
blackness of a night-bound sea. Yes, it would be 
beautiful to be with him again in Hawaii, if only 
a week, a day, an hour. And then she thought, I gave 
him Nara, I took her away from him, and I’ve got 
to give her back. Clairvoyance, born of her passion, 
showed her a glimpse of their life, as it was to be. 
Long spells of silent, absorbing work, and Frieda 
waiting for him to be hers again. It would be worth 
the waiting. The ecstasy of their reunions, their 
bright companionship, their joy in having each 
other— 

‘‘Ned,”’ she said plaintively, ‘“‘will you let me tell 
you now?” 

“About Kirk?” The confident Ned, full of his 
recovered dream. “What in hell is Kirk to me?” 

“Darling, he’s pretty fine, in lots of ways. He didn’t 
run off with me, Ned. I ran off with him. I was in a 
stinking mood that day. But nothing happened—I 
mean, about me and Kirk.”’ 

“Why didn’t it ?” If his look, leaping out of the dim 
light, had not shown complete belief, she might not 
have been able to go on. 

“FTe bored me so, Ned. I haven’t any morals that 
would count, I suppose, if it came to a show-down— 
but you’ve spoiled me for all the Kirks in the world.” 
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Ned held her for a little while, silently. Fading 
sunset was a burning smear of red against the water. 
The birds with sickle wings cut the dusk, screaming 
for Hawaii. Ned turned with an anxious look and 
asked: 

‘Freed, what’s the best time to have a baby?” 

She laughed; he was so youthfully serious. 

“All right, laugh if you want to. But one school of 
thought says that winter babies are best. The other 
sticks to the summer baby theory—” 

‘‘Come along,” she said, rising and shaking down 
her skirt. ‘“Let’s go see if the radio room’s open.” 


(x) 


